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Art. 1.—WM. de Chateaubriand—Sa vie, ses écrits, son influence 
sur son temps. By M. VILLEMAIN. 2 vols. Paris, Michel 
Levy. 


No man has exercised over modern French literature so great 
an influence as Chateaubriand. After the catastrophe of 39-9 93, 
by which every tradition was destroyed, ev ery edifice overthrown, 
every connecting link snapped, whether i in politics or religion, 
in morals, society, or literature,—after this period of confusion 
and barbarism, nothing remained to France but the love of move- 
ment, noise, and conquest, and a thoroughly perverted taste in the 
arts. Never, probably, was the taste of a nation so completely— 
in some respects, so irretrievably—vitiated; for there are points 
on which to this day no improvement is observable. From the 
hour when to the love of the impure and the distorted, was added 
the love of the glaring and the gaudy,—when the clatter and 
show of the Empire succeeded to the would-be Roman and 
Greek Republicanism of the Revolutionary days (both equally 
false),—from that hour the appreciative powers of the public mind 
in France were diverted from their natural bent, the genius of the 
people and of the language was changed, and changed violently ; 
and it is to be remarked, that, since that time, the works that, 
in literature, for instance, have been most famous, and have had 
the best right to be so, have not been in strict conformity with 
the tendencies of the French character, or with the genius of the 
French tongue, the perfect development whereof is visibly marked 
in the illustrious writers of the age of Lonis XIV. 

From 1789 to 1816 the “ literature of France” would be a word 
almost devoid of sense, were it not for Chateaubriand. He alone 
prevents the chain from breaking asunder, which connects the 
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literary epoch of Rousseau, Diderot, Voltaire, and the men 
of the 18th century, with the epoch made glorious from 1814 
until now, by so many writers and thinkers of great power and 
elevation. We would, however, merely register here the un- 
deniable extent of Chateaubriand’s influence, not its quality. 
We are disposed to esteem the quality of that influence an ex- 
ceedingly bad one. We are disposed to believe that all that was 
so eminently deteriorating in the power exercised by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau over the youth of his time,—all that was so 
essentially weakening and corrupt, so conducive to selfishness, 
vanity, and above all, to self-glorification,—as revived and brought 
into fresh activity by Chateaubriand. René, the very worst, and 
therefore the most. indisputably influential of all Chateaubriand’s 
productions, has far more affinity with the genius of Jean Jacques 
than with anything else in the whole world of literature,—far 
more even than with Werther, to which it has often been erro- 
neously likened ; while Valentine, Jacques, and the greater part of 
Madame Sand’s immoral creations, derive more directly their origin 
from René than from any other source that can be assigned to them. 
It is scarcely possible to find a writer of fiction in France who 
does not owe a large portion of his talent and of his individuality 
to Chateaubriand. It is difficult, indeed, to conceive of the ex- 
istence of a great number of the dreamers in prose and poetry of 
contemporary France, if you abstract for a moment, in your 
imagination, the fact of the pre-existence of René. Of this most 
immoral, but finely-written work, there is a trace in almost 
every writer of the class we have named. Hugo escaped it, per- 
haps, rather more than the others ; but Lamartine owes a large 
— of what he is, both in prose and verse, to Chateaubriand ; 

adame Sand owes to him fully as much as she does to Rousseau, 
and even among the more serious students of history and of science 
during the Restoration, you recognise the involuntary submission 
to an influence that is not, we again repeat, in accordance with 
the genius of the language or of the race. 

Chateaubriand is an individuality worth studying in other re- 
spects than in merely literary ones. He is, from a curious con- 
course of circumstances, in perpetual antagonism to Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; and, perhaps for the very reason that there was at 
bottom a strong attraction of each towards the other, when the 
repulsion established itself, it was an invincibly violent one. 

hen these two, who had at first seemed destined to act to- 
gether, were definitively and irrevocably severed, they seemed to 
acknowledge the force of some law common to both, and in 
virtue of which they both hated each other in the same way. 
“ Does Chateaubriand fancy I don’t understand the meaning of 
his allusions?” exclaims the Emperor, after the publication of an 
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article in the Mercure, of which paper the author of René was 
the editor,—“ does he think I do not know what he would be at ? 
He seems to take me for a fool; but J will have him cut to pieces 
on the steps leading to my palace!” And a short while after, 
when, to save the life of his cousin (Armand de Chateaubriand), 
the hero of M. Villemain’s book addresses a petition to the 
Dictator, he does so, in spite of himself, in such terms, that 
Napoleon, receiving the letter from the hands of Josephine, 
crushes it in his hand, after perusing it, and throws it into the 
fire. This alternate attraction and repulsion between Bonaparte 
and Chateaubriand, which begins in 1800 and endures till the 
return from Elba, is a feature in the life of both not to be left un- 
studied. “ Afterall, Sire, do not forget,” exclaimed courageously 
M. de Fontanes to the Emperor, in the midst of one of his most 
violent outbreaks of rage—“do not forget that his name renders 
your reign illustrious, and will, by posterity, be always mentioned 
immediately after your own. He cannot overthrow your sove- 
reignty ; he has but his genins; but by right of his genius he is 
immortal in your age!”* We will not at this moment pause 
to explain why we think that M. de Fontanes considerably over- 
rated the merits of Chateaubriand ; one thing is certain, namely, 
that at the time those words were spoken, and for a full quarter 
of a century after, all France, without perhaps a dozen dissident 
voices, would have echoed the opinion, and with M. de Fontanes, 
pronounced Chateaubriand the honour and glory of the ave. 
Where an influence has been so great and so long-enduring, 
where it is so impossible to deny either the extent or the strength 
of it, the man who has exercised it, is without any doubt a worthy 
subject of study for the historical, the political, or the purely literary 
student. A universal influence exerted, supposes a peculiar 
state of the public mind, and you cannot, in this case, separate 
the agent of the influence from those he acts upon. It is all 
very well to say, that those upon whom he made an impression 
were wrong to allow themselves to be thus impressed,—that may 
or may not be true, and has to be examined later; but the fact 
of the impression produced, and produced universally, denotes a 
certain phase of public opinion. What the large majority of a 
nation (so large that it may be styled “ the whole country”) thinks 
upon any subject, is always deserving of attention. This reason 
alone, even it there were no other, would lead us to believe that 
a portion of our readers’ time will not be mis-spent in seeing what 
a man like Villemain has to say of a man like Chateaubriand. 
One of the chief causes of the small amount of truth the 


' “Tl croit que je suis un imbécile, que je ne le comprends pas. Je le ferai 
sabrer, sur les marches de mon palais !”—Chap. vii., p. 161. 
? Chap. vii., pp. 161, 162. 
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general public usually obtains in France upon the subject of 
what is termed a “great man,” is the intensity to which in 
that country the spirit of coterie-ism is brought. If the “ great 
man” in question belonged—as every man of any note almost 
always does—to some particular coterie, it is next to impossible 
that during his lifetime any word of truth should be spoken 
about him; for not only his own personal, and probably nume- 
rous, coterie protects him with all its power, but coteries in 
France do not attack each other’s idols, feeling that a moment 
may come when this one may be glad to ask for and accept that 
one’s help. We should think the man did not live in all France 
who, whatever his particular opinions or his particular career in 
life, would have cared to provoke the anger of Madame la 
Duchesse de Duras under the Restoration, or of Madame 
Récamier under the Monarchy of 1830. The salon of Madame 
de Duras, from 1815 till 1827, was the temple of which the 
author of Atala was the high priest ; and at the death of this lady 
(than whom one more amiable, or high-minded, or deservedly 
respected never existed) M. de Chateaubriand allowed him- 
self to be raised upon a pedestal, and sacrificed to, by Madame 
Récamier in her retreat of the Abbaye aux Bois. From the 
time of the Directory to that of the Revolution of July, 
Madame Récamier had pursued but one single object in 
life, that of having “a salon,” as it is termed in Paris, and of 
attaining to the rank of a real “ social influence,” as it is also 
called in the modern phraseology of Parisian life. As with 
most people who do but one thing, Madame Récamier did the 
“one thing” well. She achieved her salon and her “ social 
influence” in a period of some forty odd years, and at the death 
of the Duchesse de Duras, she put in her claim to the inherit- 
ance of the idol, who, well pleased with the new place of 
worship provided for him, drew a definitive veil over his 
recollections of the friend who was gone, and prepared to make 
the very best, both for his comfort and for his fame, of the devo- 
tion of the friend who remained. There was no more sentiment 
than this comes to in the whole transaction ; but safely guarded 
in his selfishness by so active and intelligent a worshipper as 
Madame Récamier, Chateaubriand was secure from even the 
most distant allusion to that selfishness ever being made. 
Madame Récamier would have but ill employed her labours of 
more than forty years, if she had not arrived at the means of 
directly or indirectly disposing of Parisian journalism, and at all 
events at the power of preventing any harsh discordant note 
from disturbing the melodious echoes of bygone eulogies, that 
were still made to ring in the ears of the decaying “ great man.” 
A year or two before his death, Chateaubriand was beginning to 
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be forgotten; when he did die, his old reputation blazed forth 
anew with dazzling though momentary splendour, and _ his 
funeral was what that of men who have been idols almost inva- 
riably is, the event of the day. With the funeral, however, all 
was over. It was truly “dust to dust,” and nothing but dust 
remained behind. Madame Récamier soon followed him she 
had worshipped to the grave, and there was now no one to 
prevent the truth from being spoken. But where were they 
who could speak it? M. de Chateaubriand had reached the 
age of eighty when he died, and those who could have the 
authority of witnesses to his acts of early life were few in number. 
Had his own Memoirs not appeared to keep up, or rather to 
re-awaken the interest excited by his name, something nearly 
resembling obscurity might have enshrouded it for ever. But 
the author of René calculated ev erything, down to the most 
apparently trifling occurrence, and calculated ingeniously, and 
surprisingly well, as far as the stability of his own notoriety 
(rather than renown) was concerned. He knew what was the 
capacity of oblivion of his countrymen, and he was resolved to 
use every means in his power to prevent this being exercised 
upon himself. He perhaps felt that he might outlive his glory, 
however great, however universal it had been; he probably 
judged with accuracy the powers of the generation rising around 
him (blindness to the merits of others was not one of his foibles, 
whatever envy of their success might be), and he may have fore- 
seen that other voices would be listened to when his should cease 
to be heard; at all events, he determined that, supposing his 
decaying years to pass unnoticed, his death should not do so, and 
he settled long beforehand the arrangement of his future tomb, 
upon one of the islands fronting the coast of Brittany, in the Bay 
of St Malo, and the manner of the burial progress by which his 
remains should be conveyed from the place of his demise to that 
of his interment. Nor was this all; he provided likewise for a 
prolonged revival of the public attention by the posthumous 
publication of his J/emoirs,—and here he had _ reckoned 
rightly. Since the days when all France was occupied with the 
Royalist gentleman who first—to his honour be it said—under- 
took, under a despotic military rule, to restore letters to the 
honours and “ high estate” they had enjoyed under the monarch- 
ical sway of the Bourbons, never had the name of Chateau- 
briand been so perpetually upon the lips of the French public, 
as during the year and more that the _ Printing of his posthumous 
Memoirs in the Presse lasted. ‘hat his was a dominant 
spirit there is no denying; for he managed with these Memoirs 
to balance the ardent interest felt by every one for what was 
going on every day, at a period (from 1848 to 1850) when no 
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man thought himself safe if he did not watch over the affairs of 
the nation and of the government, whereof he could then believe 
himself to be a sort of component part. In spite of all political 
preoccupation, however, Chateaubriand compelled the attention 
of the whole country, and certainly no living author was ever 
more passionately discussed than was this dead one. 

That Chateaubriand secured this universal attention by legiti- 
mate means, is not, we think, a fact as well proved as that he did 
secure it, and that it was universal. No! he neither said all he 
should have said, nor said it as he should say it; he dressed up 
men and facts as it suited him to attire them, and his main pre- 
occupation was, not w hat was right or true, but what would create 
the utmost sensation. To this he sacrificed even those to whom, 
while living, he had made a boast of having sacrificed himself; 
and the bitter words (attributed truly or falsely) to M. de 
Montalembert are but too applicable : “ He has taken his coftin 
for a sentry-box, and from under its cover fires with impunity 
upon the passers-by.” 

Had M. de Chiateaubriand’s Mémoires d’ Outre Tombe been 
really all they professed, and all they ought to be, there would 
have been small appropriateness in the publication, by even so 
gifted a writer as M. Villemain, of a minutely detailed biography 
of the author of René. But, as the case stands, not only the 
Mémoires @ Outre Tombe are one of the causes which render 
an impartial and truth-speaking life of Chateaubriand necessary, 
but they themselves form such a feature in their own author’s 
character, that until they are read and attentively studied, you 
can but imperfectly know all the defects and weaknesses of the 
latter. 

“We are compelled to avow it,” says M. Villemain, very justly, 
“The monument raised by the great man, and man of genius, to 
his own glory, the desire he has had to paint himself from the 
life, and leave his perfect image whole and entire to posterity, is 
after all but an incident the more in his destiny, a trait the more 
in his general physiognomy ; and such being the case, the exist- 
enee of these Jfemoir ‘sy far from being an obstacle to the 
biographer, is, on the contrary, of manifest assistance to him, 
inasmuch as it contributes to guide his observations, and, if the 
historian be really impartial, he may, after the so-called ‘ con- 
Jjidences’ of his hero, study him still more narrowly, state the 
circumstances of his life more truly, and while in no way 
diminishing his fame, explain its origin, and the cause of his 
influence.” 

As to impartiality, there can be no means of disputing that 

great quality of an historian in M. Villemain. His enemies 
even assert that, far from being led away by his hero (whoever 
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he may be), he is inclined to narrow his deserts, and show 
to the public deficiencies it had never suspected. This is 
assuredly not the case in the work we are at present examin- 
ing. In the literary talents of M. de Chateaubriand, and 
in the position he at one time so nobly took up of the champion 
of letters against despotism in France, there was everything to 
tempt M. Villemain, and appeal to what have been the convic- 
tions of his entire existence—convictions never held by more 
ardently than since it has become difficult, if not dangerous, to 
entertain them. 

In Chateaubriand, therefore, as a literary man, and as a cease- 
less protestor against the narrow arbitrariness of the Empire, 
Villemain could take no other than a deeply sympathetic in- 
terest; but there is an uprightness and an elevation, an 
“unselfish passion of great things,” in a mind like that of the 
Perpetual Secretary of the Academie Francaise, which forbid his 
becoming, even by mere silence, the accomplice of renown 
unjustly attained. Against any attempt, consequently, to place 
Chateaubriand’s moral upon a level with his intellectual worth, 
against any attempt to make the man the equal of the writer, 
and defend, for instance, his political career, M. Villemain could 
not but raise his voice; and accordingly, whilst in the volume 
before us no praise that can conscientiously be given to the 
author of René is withheld, at the same time none of the 
erroneous appreciations that coterie-ism contrived to transform 
into a species of “ public opinion,” are allowed to subsist. For 
the first time since he first entered upon the scene of public life, 
M. de Chateaubriand has been shown to the world as he really 
was, as he lived, breathed, and acted. Villemain has put the 
author of René in his place. 

Every man who has contributed, for no matter how small a 
portion, to the work of the world’s teaching, has a place in the 
world’s history, whereof the history of his own particular country 
is but a component part; but many things may combine to 
prevent his having what is really his right place. Now, few 
men perhaps have been longer maintained in what was not 
their right place than M de Chateaubriand ; and this is another 
reason why M. Villemain’s book has so good a claim upon the 
praise of the reading and of the political world, and why its 
appearance has produced such a sensation in France. 

In the first page of his new work, M. Villemain, with that 
delicacy of touch that is so peculiar to him, glances at the one 
ruling feature of Chiteaubriand’s whole character—selfishness. 
There is more selfishness than even vanity. It is such an inces- 
sant absorption of every outward thing in self, that in the end 
no event, of whatever magnitude, is perceived, save through. this 
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one medium only. “Chateaubriand,” says his biographer, 
“ throughout all the many volumes he has devoted to the recital 
of his own doings, has, without rising to the height of an Augus- 
tine, or sinking to the level of a Rousseau, contrived invariably, 
and in the midst of the greatest public catastrophes ever heard 
of, to speak perpetually of himself.” This is true; but at the 
same time it must be remarked, that he was almost on every 
occasion mixed up, not only with the “ great public catastrophes” 
here alluded to, but that hardly a marked event of the times he 
lived in occurred without his in some way being a participator 
in it. This gives to the history of Chateaubriand a general 
interest, and tends to make it impossible for the book before us 
to be overlooked by any intelligent organ of the press in any 
country. 

A few details upon the social position and early years of M. 
de Chateaubriand may not be wasted. Our intention is not to 
spend more time than is strictly needful upon this part of our 
subject. We will simply introduce to our readers the hero of 
M. Villemain’s book, and of many political events in the con- 
temporary history of France. 

Frangois-Auguste de Chateaubriand was a native of Brittany, 
and born in the same year which gave birth to so many illus- 
trious men—to Napoleon, Cuvier, and our own Duke of Wel- 
lington—in 1768. He was born at St Malo, near to which 
town he chose to be buried, and in an old-fashioned dirty house, 
which became subsequently an inn, one of the ordinary re- 
sources of which, is found in showing to travellers the room 
where the author of Atala was born. Chateaubriand was 
of an indisputably ancient and illustrious family, which had 
sunk into poverty more indisputable still. So great, indeed, 
had this poverty been, that M. de Chateaubriand, the father, 
was compelled to do what many men of his position used 
to do in Brittany, and what was indeed one of the time-honoured 
customs of the province, —he was compelled temporarily to 
renounce his aristocratical privileges, and turn trader. This he 
did to some profit; for, after several sea voyages, and at one 
time a protracted stay in the colonies, he returned home, and, 
taking up his former rank and giving up commerce, he was 
enabled to purchase back the family estate of Combourg, in the 
neighbourhood of St Malo. Francois de Chateaubriand was his 
father’s tenth son, and had for his immediate elders four sisters, 
the youngest of whom was Lucile, to whose name her brother 
has attached the most unimaginable and fatal celebrity by his 
romance of end, in which he desires the reader to believe that 
she played the part of Amélie. 

This subject, almost impossible to touch upon, must neverthe- 




















René. 9 
less be alluded to. Such things have been heard of before in 
the world of fiction; and the Greek poets are there to prove 
that even the youth of this country have, during their course of 
classical studies, been obliged to admit the notion of incest as a 
dramatic medium only. but in the case we are alluding to, the 
circumstances stand altogether otherwise. /tené is a Christian 
in the first place, and René is M. de Chateaubriand! Here is 
the incomparably monstrous part of the invention. It is 
needless to say that the whole was an entire and perfect fable, 
having no origin save in the disordered and depraved imagination 
of its inventor. 

The proof that M. de Chateaubriand absolutely wished the 
world to credit his impious invention, lies in the fact that, after 
his death, his Memoirs carefully repeat the fearful tale, and 
seck (vaguely, it is true) to substantiate what the first work of 
the romance writer had dared to set forth. But the two points 
which, in connection with René, we are anxious to study, are 
—first, the motive, the determining cause, of such a horrible 
creation ; and next, what has been its effect upon the produc- 
tions of the language in which itself was produced. 

Of course, on first reading a book like Mend, the natural opinion 
which we form is, that it is the result of a “ mind diseased ;” that 
ill health, and an ill-regulated, ill-disciplined spirit, can alone 
account for the existence of such a production. But this was 
not the case with Chateaubriand. René, far from being the 
result of anything like insanity, was the result of positive and 
deliberate calculation. M. de Chateaubriand judged rightly of 
the temper of his times and of his countrymen, and calculated 
that they would receive kindly what in any other social centre 
than France would have met with unanimous reprobation. 
He knew what was, in vulgar phrase, “the thing to do ;” and 
therefore, and for no other reason, he did it. In later days, when 
Chite aubriand had lost in Rome, after a long and frightful 
illness, the person he was then supposed to be exclusively, nay, 
passionately devoted to, he could allow his pen to trace the fol- 
lowing words, in a letter to M. de Fontanes: “ You cannot 
imagine to what a degree I am liked and respected here for my 
erief, and for my conduct upon this occasion!!” Madame de 
Beaumont had been dead but a few d: ays, and M. de Chateau- 
briand’s “ grief” for her loss is successful ! has a good effect ! 
This is the true reading of his letter, which, in its cynical 
naiveté, aimost expresses as much. There probably never was 
an act of M. de Chateaubriand’s life that had not for its motive 
this search after effect; and, consequently, at the bottom of 
everything he did or wrote, the surest thing to look out for is the 
determination to captivate “popularity. «You sought not glory 
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only,” exclaims Villemain, in a very fine apostrophe to Chateau~. 
briand; “you sought for the popular favour of the hour, for 
mere popularity, that noisy daily clamour that is to real fame 
what a daily newspaper is to a really fine book.” Nothing ever 
was truer. To this notion, therefore, of “ effect,” we may regard 
Chateaubriand as having, when he gave René to the world, 
sacrificed every higher, nobler consideration. However, what 
he desired and pursued by such illegitimate means, he amply 
gained, and gained at once. Never was any book seized hold of 
by the public as was René; it literally absorbed the attention 
of the whole country; and from Lamartine to Madame Sand, 
from the JMéditations and Harmonies down to Jacques and 
Valentine—refined in the former, made more practical in the 
latter—you may trace to the present day the influence of Cha- 
teaubriand’s odious hero, whom he was well pleased the reader 
should suppose represented himself. From the appearance of 
René may be held to date that purely personal (or, as the 
Germans term it, subjective) literature that has since then pre- 
dominated in France, and in which the author is held to 
form one with his hero. Corinne, Adolphe, Obermann, and 
many other of the most famous romances of the period of the 
Empire and Restoration, down to those of the period of the July 
monarchy, are derived far more immediately from René than 
they are from the “ Nouvelle Heéloise.” With Rousseau, the 
author of Rend has, as we have already noticed, many points 
of contact, but there are also more differences between them 
than it has pleased some critics to discover. The one prime 
distinction that separates Rousseau from the great writers of the 
seventeenth century is his love and appreciation of nature; he 
introduces descriptions of nature into works of fiction with won- 
derfully fine effect—a thing unheard of for two centuries pre- 
vious. But Jean Jacques’ descriptions of nature are those of 
a man who really loved and knew how to feel her beauties; and 
whatever graver objections (and these are of the gravest and 
highest order) are to be made to the compositions of Rousseau, 
there is one merit that cannot be denied him,—that, namely, of 
being the first prose landscape-painter in France. Now with 
Chateaubriand the matter stands differently, and, even in his de- 
scriptions of nature which appear on first reading to be magni- 
ficent, there will almost always be found, upon closer examination, 
to be a labouring after effect, and an absence of sincerity, and of 
any real emotion on the writer's part, that, in the end, spoil the 
production as a mere work of art. M. Villemain has furnished 
us in one part of his volume with the real reason of this, in the 
account le gives us of the manner in which M. de Chateau- 
briand used to write. What especially seemed like enthusiasm 
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in his writings, was almost always the result of application 
and study, and of writing over again and amplifying the 
same passage several times. Chiateaubriand, with a very large 
portion of incontestible genius, is one of the most perfect (if 
not indeed the most perfect) examples of what incalculable harm 
may be done by the vice of aftectation, in a case even where 
nature has been unusually lavish of her gifts. When Chateau- 
briand eels sufficiently upon any subject, when the subject comes 
sufficiently home to him to make him unavoidably express him- 
self in what he writes, no language can be finer than his, more 
simple, more concise, or more to the point. But it is rare that 
Chateaubriand is placed in the conditions we have here speci- 
fied, and he far more frequently writes for effect than from the 
wish to express himself (we repeat the words designedly), under 
the influence oi an impression strongly produced on him by some 
outward cause. Chateaubriand is one of the first founders of 
that school of writers who write for writing’s sake, instead of writ- 
ing to prove some fact, impart some knowledge, defend some 
cause, or awaken some dormant sentiment in the minds of their 
fellow-men. The immense superiority of the authors of the 
seventeenth century in France lay in this, that they were not 
authors, but wrote only to say that which they strongly felt. 
“ Be first of all @ man, express yourself in writing only when 
you cannot act, and what you write will to the end of time be 
worth reading,”—this is the precept of one of the great thinkers 
of France, and it is one that the literature of all ages shows us to 
be true. The men of the seventeenth century wrote—as, for in- 
stance, Bossuet, Descartes, Pascal, and others,—to defend some 
cause, or establish some theory, the defence or establishment 
of which was important to them as their own existence : all they 
were was thrown into all they said; upon no other condition can 
aman’s writings be worthy to endure. Even the men of the 
eighteenth century were bent upon achieving an aim, they wrote 
to gain an end; they were misguided most of them, and their 
influence has been of the most mischievous, of the most demoral- 
ising kind; but they themselves were earnest, were sincere, were 
convinced, and their writings have endured, and will eudure. 
So was it even with the dreamers of the Revolutionary era; and 
however you may turn in horror from the insane doers of such 
fearful deeds as they were, you cannot refuse to such written 
documents as they have left behind them the merit of intense 
energy and power of expression. Nor can it be otherwise. In 
these documents the writers do really express themselves ; and full 
of wrong as the whole may be, you still have before you the re- 
flection of a human soul, with all its passion, and all its life. None 
of this is to be found in M. de Chateaubriand, unless upon very 
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rare occasions, and then, as we say, the man himself becoming 
identified with his writings, these are really stamped with the 
marks of genius, and will endure. With the exception of these 
few productions, all M. de Chateaubriand’s writings are dis- 
figured, and condemned to perish from their deplorable affecta- 
tion. You see that the writer’s aim is not to convince you of any- 
thing, for he is convinced of nothing himself; he is writing 
merely to make you stare, and exclaim how fine his writing is. 
This is peculiarly evident in his Memoirs. You wade through 
chapter after chapter, disgusted at the amount of insincerity, of 
vanity, and of make-believe that offers itself on all sides; but 
suddenly, you are arrested by a succession of pages utterly unre- 
sembling those that have gone before—of pages full of truth, of 
real passion, and of real life. These are the pages in which the 
writer has something to say, something he feels strongly upon, and 
in which, forgetting all his notions of “ fine writing,” he simply 
wishes to tell or prove something, and proceeds to prove or tell it 
simply. Here, having no desire for effect, and not straining after 
it, he attains it at once, and the reader is profoundly impressed, 
and recurs often to pages so unlike the rest. 

We set out by saying, that Chateaubriand’s dominant prin- 
ciple was self: this is so true, that se/f alone is the subject that 
can wean him from affectation, and make the expression of his 
thought powerful, because natural. When he merely paints 
people or events not immediately connected with what imme- 
diately interests himself, he resorts to imagination, and deliber- 
ately determines to make an effect ; but when he desires to bring 
you acquainted with some circumstance in which he himself is 
the chief actor, when he wishes to prove to you how well he con- 
ducted himself upon such or such an occasion, or how ill some 
one else behaved to him, then he sometimes reaches to a height 
of sublime eloquence. The two decidedly finest productions of 
Chateaubriand’s pen are (in totally different styles) René, and his 
world famous pamphlet, called Bonaparteet les Bourbons (with some 
passages of his Memoirs @ Outre Tombe), and dissimilar as they may 
seem, both have the same origin. end was the résumé of all 
that its author had imagined and felt at an age when, with cer- 
tain natures, imagination is the best, or, at all events, largest 
part of feeling. The monstrous fiction on which the mere ro- 
mance, the story of René, was made to turn, was, as we have 
said, the product of calculation, and of the eternal wish of the 
author to make a sensation; but the story of Lené is the 
least part of the book, it is the mere frame in which the picture 
is set. The picture is that of the author. In René, Chateau- 
briand simply poured forth all that had been amassed by him, 
whether in heart or head, since the hour when he first began to 
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think. For this reason, and in so far as René was true, it was 
not of a particular but of a general application. The reader 
might turn revolted from much ¢ of it; but in the vague aspirations 
of Rend in other respects, in his deep though ill- defined presenti- 
ments of the weariness of a purposeless life, few men could do 
other than recognise the type of French ‘youth under the un- 
paralleled social and political convulsions of France. For René, 
Chateaubriand took all his colours from himself; he expressed 
himself, and inasmuch as no man can escape the impress of his 
time, lhe expressed also what the time in which he lived had made 
of the generations around him. 

Now his pamphlet on the state of France in 1813, which is 
falsely entitled a “pamphlet,” but which is, in fact, an historical 
protest, has the same origin as fen¢é, but under another form 
and at another moment of time. Chateaubriand, as we hinted 
in the first words of this article, stood in a curious juxtaposition 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, and thought he stood in one far more 
curious and more important still. From youth upwards he only 
thought of Bonaparte in conjunction with, or relatively to, him- 
self. “ We were both,” says Chétaubriand in his Memoirs 
(speaking of the year 1791), “we were both then, Bonaparte and 
I, but sor.y sub- lieutenants, utterly unknown; we both star ted 
from the same obscurity at the same epoch.” . . . 

The reader may be surprised at this preoccupation of M. ie 
Chateaubriand’s ; and as Villemain truly says, “ future genera- 
tions will probably marvel at this ambitious comparison, at this 
perpetually recurring antagonism of two names,” as if in all the 
age those two alone could stand upon the same level; but to 
know a man you must see, as Pascal says, “ how he thought his 
thoughts,” you must make yourself entirely familiar with his 
points de vue, or you cannot appreciate the vi alue of his judgments 
or deductions : now, though it may seem strange, the fact is, 
that M. de Chateaubriand believed in an intellectual rivalry 
between the “sub-lieutenant of artillery” and himself. He 
never judged Napoleon from any other save from this intensely 
personal point of view, and he never believed Napoleon’s acts to- 
wards himself to be prompted by other motives save the wish to 
“eet rid” of a man whom he placed highly enough in his esteem to 
think him an obstacle, and to be therefore anxious to suppress him. 

But antagonism was not the first feeling that arose between 
the Dictator and M. de Chateaubriand. It was one of sym- 
pathy; nor was it till this had become exhausted, and had 
turned to bitter enmity, that Chateaubriand resolved to bring his 
utmost efforts to bear upon the task of shaking Bonaparte’s rule. 
His work of Bonaparte et les Bourbons was one of deep and 
active personal hatred, of deep and personal ambition, and of the 
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ardent desire to gain a personal and politicalend. Self prompted 
it, and consequently, unmindful of “ fine writing,” anxious to gain 
a point that was of high import to himself, Chateaubriand threw, 
to repeat our former words, “ all he was into all he said ;” and, 
addressing the public as one man would address another, gave 
utterance to a species of harangue of surpassing energy and 
beauty, and did, as has been often said, “ more for the Bourbon 
cause than could have done an army of 100,000 men.” 

‘Speech, not to be vain, must be another form of action; and one 
of the highest, though not the absolutely highest, employment of 
thought is, when thought prompts todeeds. Now, it was exactly 
thus with Chateaubriand in the case we are stating. His 
“implacable pamphlet,” as M. Villemain calls it, was an act, into 
the commission of which he threw every energy of which he was 
capable. Thirteen years had made M. de Chateaubriand very 
ditterent from what he was at the outset, and his hatred of the 
Emperor was after all but the recoil of what had at first been 
a precisely contrary impulse. In 1800, when Chateaubriand 
returned from emigration, his sympathies were decidedly with 
Bonaparte. There exists an article in the Mercure of the date 
we mention, written by Chateaubriand, upon Madame de Stael’s 
work of La Littérature, all but entirely forgotten now, but in 
which a very delicate flattery is contained to the First Consul, 
and which M. de Fontanes, the writer’s undeviating admirer and 
friend, took care the First Consul should remark. This flattery 
was no other than a praise of Julius Cesar, and a declaration of 
his having been “ the finest literary genius that the world ever saw !” 
a judgment that, as M. Villemain observes, “ might somewhat 
have troubled Cicero, but did not displease the ruler of the then 
Republic of France.” 

This letter, which created a sensation, was followed by the 
publication of Atala, an episode extracted from the work M. 
de Chateaubriand was then preparing, Le Génie du Christianisme. 
The success of Atala was beyond what would seem possible 
to us now, but was, if we reflect for a moment upon the social 
and. artistic conditions of France, perfectly explicable then. 
The unbearable affectation of Atala, the absence of all sincere 
emotion, of any real passion in it, the emptiness of the would- 
be sentiment, and the fatiguing and perpetual straining after 
effect in the style,—nothing of all this struck any one in 
the year 1800, and M. de Chateaubriand, like Byron after the 
Giaour, might have said, “I went to bed obscure, I awoke and 
found myself famous.” Not to know the author of a work so 
universally popular,—not, at all events, to have seen and met 
him, was to argue yourself without the pale of that elite which in 
every country styles itself the “great world.” M. de Chateau- 
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briand’s fame, and M. de Fontanes’ friendship for him, took the 
young author into the immediate circle of the Dictator. It was 
at a féte given by Lucien Bonaparte, Napoleon’s brother, that the 
First Consul and the young émigré were destined to meet. The 
manner of their meeting was certainly very curious, and might 
help to create a belief that Napoleon did not look upon Chateau- 
briand as upon the ordinary run of men. Chateaubriand was 
not presented to the First Consul, and it may be as well to recall 
some few incidents of the moment in order to award its full im- 
portance to the way in which the tyrant and the poet met. In 
1800, it will be remembered, that any notion of religion, or of a 
religious establishment, was vague and faint in France. There 
was small doubt as to the Christian feelings of Chateaubriand ; 
there was some doubt as to how Napoleon really thought upon 
the subject; consequently the manner of their meeting at Lucien’s 
house derives interest from this fact. Bonaparte cast his eyes 
over the courtier crowd, appeared to single out by instinct the 
man whose recent fame made him an object of general attention, 
and, as though he knew him well, and were pursuing a conver- 
sation already begun, addressed him thus :—“ When I was in 
Egypt, I was much struck to see the Scheiks kneel down and 
worship their God with faces turned towards the east. Worship 
is everywhere man’s instinct, for there lies truth ; and this is what 
our /deologues who fancy we can do without any form of worship, 
or any God, will not understand.” 

That this way of singling him out was very flattering to the 
vanity of a man who may have been said to have been “ all 
vanity,” is not to be disputed, nor can it be denied that he felt 
himself intensely flattered and delighted. 

His royalism not having prevented him from approaching the 
chieftain whose ambition was to set royalty aside, there was no 
reason why M. de Chateaubriand should refuse to serve the 
government of Bonaparte, which still kept up the fiction of styling 
itself a Republican one. After three years passed in what some 
persons have held to be actual “ expectation,” the author of 
Atala consented to “ serve his country,” as he was pleased to 
call it. Cardinal Fesch was ambassador at Rome, and M. de 
Chateaubriand was nominated to the post of his first secretary. 
To Rome he went in the spring of 1803, and remained there 
till January 1804, returning to Paris in time to assist at the trans- 
formation (foreseen by every one) of the Republic into the Empire. 

If space permitted, there is nothing we should like better 
than to initiate our readers into the details of what went on in the 
French Embassy at Rome, and between it and the Cabinet of the 
Tuilleries, during the time of the residence of M. de Chateaubriand 
in the Eternal City. It is an amusing picture of the way in which 
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diplomacy was practised under the Dictatorship; and, at first 
sight, you would be disposed to fancy its chief object was per- 
petual internal espionage. The Cardinal, whose natural religious 
indifference seems to have been one of his most marked character- 
istics, is quickly alarmed lest his more pious secretary should 
ingratiate himself too much with the Pope and the Papal court, 
and he is for ever writing home to assert that a great mistake has 
been made in sending M. de Chateaubriand to Rome. On the 
other hand, the secretary is for ever complaining of his ambassador, 
and for ever violating all the rules of etiquette. On one occasion, 
he presents at the Vatican five of his country people who have 
never been presented at their own embassy; on another, he in- 
forms the Pope that “ his apparent position is not his real one,” 
and gives him to understand that he, and not the Cardinal, is the 
principal agent of the policy of the French Government! To all 
these mistakes (all caused by his overweening vanity, which 
really did induce him to regard himself every where as of para- 
mount importance), he added that of expediting secretly to Paris 
a long and confidential note, addressed to the First Consul, and 
in which he set down in succession all the reasons that made 
Cardinal Fesch such an exceedingly improper representative of 
France at the Papal See. 

On the other hand, all his colleagues had taken for M. de 
Chateaubriand an ill-concealed aversion, and none of thém could 
support the superiority of a man whose official rank made him 
their equal, and whose superiority not only came from himself, 
but was on most occasions openly assumed by himself. ‘The 
Cardinal, far from countenancing him in any way, was occupied 
in also transmitting notes, touching his incommodious subordinate, 
to the one governing force in France, to Bonaparte himself. 
One of his latter ones contains this phrase : “ Chauteaubriand is 
no friend of yours. If you do not cause him to be well watched 
wherever you send him, you will soon see that he does all 
he can to support those who dislike your government. ‘This in- 
triguer is a most dangerous man!” "“ Cet intrigant est encore un 
méchant homie!” We confess that this naive expression of the 
Cardinal’s vexation (and fear) appears to us all the more original, 
and we may say diverting, when we perceive to what an extent 
hypocrisy must have covered over all these warring feelings that 
were struggling beneath the surface. At about the same time 
when Cardinal Fesch pronounces his secretary “ un méchant 
homme,” his secretary writes to M. de Fontanes that he is so very 
pleasantly situated with his chief, that he has renounced all idea 
of tendering his resignation, as he had once intended to do. 
“ The Cardinal,” he says, “is so particularly kind to me, and 
has made’ me so thoroughly feel how prejudicial my retirement 
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would be, that I have promised at all events to stay the year out. 
I am in great favour here, and be quite certain that I am not at 
all likely to leave ! 1”? 

It was not in M. de Chateaubriand’s destiny, however, to re- 
main, as he announces it, at Rome. The creation of a Legation 
to the Pays de Vaud is decided upon, and Cardinal Fesch’s 
troublesome secretary is named minister. It was in allusion to 
this, that, on his return to Paris, it became his wont to praise 
Napoleon for the “ sagacity” he declared him to have evinced in 
seeing at once that he (Chateaubriand) “ belonged to that race 
of men who can only be of use in the highest and first places.” 
But whether N: apoleon’ s “sagacity” was or was not proved 
by this, M. de Chateaubriand was not to profit by it. He reached 
Paris to witness the establishment of the Empire, and, not that 
usurpation in itself caused the diplomatist Roy alist to draw 
back (as he has sometimes sought to have it believed), but a cir- 
cumstance of that usurpation, induced him to recede from all co- 
operation with the Imperialist monarchy. 

On the 18th March, M. de Chateaubriand went to the Tuile- 
ries to take his formal leave of the Emperor, previously to start- 
ing for Switzerland, as chief of the new Legation to the P ays de 
Vaud. He, at the time, told those about him that he had 
been struck by the gloomy air of Napoleon, and by the lividness 
of his complexion. He concluded he must be ill. On the 20th 
of March, as M. de Chateaubriand was returning home towards 
evening by the Boulevard des Invalides, he suddenly heard what 
but too well explained the gloom and the livid complexion of the 

“mperor. A public crier was crying aloud the condemnation to 
death, and execution, of “ Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Duc 
@Enghien!” At this, M. de Chateaubriand no longer hesitated. 
He went home, and, merely saying to his wife, “ They have mur- 
dered the Due @’En ghien,” he sat t down and wrote his resignation 
of the diplomatic oftice conferred upon him. 

Perfectly simple and natural in the commission of this act, 
which was “prompted by the inevitable feelings of the man, of the 
Royalist gentleman, M. de Chateaubriand “lost. this simplicity 
when, as an author, he came to tell the story of his conduct on 
this occasion. “The cry of that street-crier,’ he says in his 
Memoirs, “struck me like a thunder-bolt. It changed the 
tenor of my life, as it did that of Napoleon.” Here we have 
once more the old preoccupation, and the desire to put himself 
always on a level with the man to whom (for evil or for good) 
the first place was awarded on the stage of the world’s history at 
that epoch. 

However, the preoccupation was not entirely on one side, and 
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there certainly were in Napoleon’s subsequent behaviour to the 
author of René, certain details that would lead to the belief 
that he did bestow upon him a degree of attention he seldom 
vouchsafed to any one. Years passed. In the exhibition of pic- 
tures of 1808, a great sensation was created by Girodet’s portrait 
of Chateaubriand. The fashionable world of Paris flocked to see 
this picture, which was pronounced remarkable both as a likeness 
and as a work of art. The Director of the Musée, Denon, 
nevertheless thought the effect produced by Girodet’s picture 
not a satisfactory one, and he caused it to be unhung and put 
out of sight. One day the Emperor went to visit the Exhibition. 
After walking rapidly through all the rooms, and casting cursory 
glances at the different productions of French art, of which his 
wish was to be esteemed a patron, he suddenly stopped, and, 
turning round to his suite, angrily inquired, “ Where was the 
Chateaubriand ?” Some excuse was attempted and ill received, 
and the picture had to be brought down from its hiding-place, 
and shown then and there tothe Emperor. For several moments, 
Napoleon stood intently gazing on the features before him. All 
at once a bitter smile parted his lips, and—alluding to the 
unusually dark tints of Girodet’s colouring—“ Chateaubriand,” 
said he, with affected disdain, “looks like a conspirator who has 
come down a chimney !” 

But whatever the feeling might be that drew the Emperor into 
paying attention to what M. de Chateaubriand might or might 
not do, it was held by the friends of the latter to be a sign that 
he might once more tempt publicity in France. In the spring 
of 1809, the book entitled Les Martyrs was published, but the 
facility of publication was the limit of official tolerance, and the 
newspapers were instructed to “do their worst” against the 
author ; and, added to this literary persecution, a persecution of a 
more sanguinary kind was directed against the man who had 
withdrawn from Napoleon, in horror at the treacherous murder 
of the Duc d’Enghien. On Good Friday of the year 1809, 
Armand de Chateaubriand (a cousin of the famous author’s), 
accused only of having helped to forward a correspondence be- 
tween theémigrés and their friends in France, was shot on the Plain 
of Grenelle, with a young man named de Goyon, and a man- 
servant of the latter. No witnesses of the deed were there, save 
they alone who were ordered to do it. M. de Chateaubriand, 
aware that his cousin could not be saved, was only apprised of 
his execution at the hour when it took place; and when he 
reached the fatal spot, all he could do was to recognise the corpse 
of his unfortunate relative, disfigured by too well-aimed bullets. 

“In the midst of the military splendour and of the silence 
of the Empire,” says M. Villemain, “the Moniteur never 
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having mentioned either Armand de Chateaubriand’s trial or his 
sentence, a death so uselessly cruel was little talked of. No man 
and no party was at that time strong enough to threaten the 
formidable autocracy that kept down France. This had only its 
own excess of ambition to dread. Alone, this ambition was 
strong enough to work its own ruin; and its acts of tyranny 
were the more odious, that the victims of them were the more 
powerless to resist.” 

But, as though it were the Emperor’s determination to be in 
perpetual contact with M. de Chateaubriand either by some 
act of oppression, or by some proof of apparent good-will, Napoleon, 
shortly after the execution of Armand de Chateaubriand, sent 
through his Minister of the Interior a haughty message to the 
Institute, to know why the members of the Committee of Prizes 
had ventured to omit in their report any mention of the Génie du 
Christianisme, and to desire that the omission “of a work that 
has gone through seven or eight editions,” might be explained. 
Sorely puzzled were the members of the committee, who felt 
M. de Chateaubriand to be the object of the master’s attention, 
and knew he was not that of his favour. They gave, as best 
adapted to the circumstances, a half-and-half verdict on the book, 
assigning complicated reasons for not proposing it for a prize, 
yet “recommending it to his Imperial Majesty for a distinction.” 
About this very period Joseph Chenier died—a seat at the 
Academie Francaise became vacant, and the members elected M. 
de Chateaubriand almost unanimously. The news of the vote 
was, as usual, carried instantly to the Emperor, who at once 
approved of it, saying to Fontanes, with a peculiar smile he wore 
on such occasions, “ Ah! you thought to elude the matter alto- 
gether, gentlemen of the Academie; you thought to outwit me, 
and you have taken the man instead of the book. I, in my turn, 
shall see whether there be not some means of giving the new 
academician some great literary position,—something, for in- 
stance, like a general direction of all the libraries of the Empire.” 
But this plan never was realised, and the antagonism between 
Bonaparte and Chateaubriand broke out anew upon the occasion 
of the latter’s projected reception as an academician. He had 
found means, in the speech he wrote for this ceremony, to intro- 
duce a long and very eloquent panegyric of Cato, which, as M. 
Villemain remarks, recalling Cicero’s phrase, “ was, under the 
dictatorship of Czesar, a problem worthy of Archimedes.” But 
the problem remained unsolved, for the speech could not be pro- 
nounced, Its author would not alter it,the Emperor would notcon- 
sent toit in its original form, and M.de Chateaubriand never was re- 
ceived a member of the Academy, where, under the Restoration, 
he took his seat, without going through the required formalities. 
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This time the breach with the Emperor was a definitive one, 
and Napoleon never more made any advances to a man who he 
saw it was useless attempting to enlist on the side of his re- 
nown. “ If Chateaubriand’s reception speech had been spoken,” 
said M. Suard, “ and had been so before an audience who for 
two months had thought of little else, no public hall in the world 
would ever have shook under thunders of applause as would that 
of the Institute.” This took place in 1811. In 1813, after the 
battle of Leipsic, that “ premier coup de cloche de [ Empire,” as 
it has aptly been styled, Chateaubriand began to reflect upon 
and write the famous pamphlet we have already alluded to, 
and which, published the very moment after the first successes 
of the invading forces, added a perfectly incalculable moral 
weight to that which was pressing Bonaparte out of power and 
place. The publication of the pamphlet in question was the 
great turning point in Chateaubriand’s destiny; by it he really 

roved himself a worthy enemy of the Emperor, and he made it 
impossible for the Restoration not to look upon him as one of its 
most important auxiliaries. He established himself thereby, firmly 
and at once, in the double character of enemy and friend, showing 
what he was worth in each capacity. And these are the two points 
of view from which M. de Chateaubriand should be judged. 
Apart from his merely literary achievements, and their undeni- 
able influence on France, morally and intellectually speaking, he 
must be appreciated in his juxtaposition to Napoleon and in his 
juxtaposition to the Bourbons. He is, in both instances, of his- 
torical importance ; for in the one he was the indirect cause of 
events that import much to contemporary history, and, in the other, 
he affords the observer a new insight into the character of the 
most extraordinary man in the history of modern times. 

Before proceeding to examine Chateaubriand’s conduct during 
the Restoration, and his influence on some of the acts of its go- 
vernment, we think it is well worth while to say a few words 
upon the peculiarities of character which his intercourse with 
Bonaparte clearly made evident in the conqueror of modern 
Europe. “ He would not have been what he was, had the Muse 
not been there,” was an assertion of Chateaubriand’s about Napo- 
leon in his first days of glory after the campaign of Italy. 
Though all that is implied thereby may not be true, a portion of 
it indisputably is; and it is curious to follow in the hard-handed 
despot of our age—in the man who ruthlessly suppressed all free- 
dom of expression in the country he governed—what was the 
constant and intense preoccupation of public opinion. Could 
Napoleon have imagined that his fame would have been the 
winner by any freedom of speech allowed, he would have gladly 
let loose all the trumpets of the press, for he was essentially of his 
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time, and liked noise and éclat. It was the deep knowledge of 
his own mistakes, and of their inevitable consequences alone, that 
fettered him to a silence he abhorred. The first Emperor loved 
fame and glory passionately, loved to be talked of, like a true son 
of the 19th century; and one of the penalties he paid for his am- 
bition was the very necessity it imposed upon him of shutting 
men’s mouths. Besides this, he was a sufticiently fine connois- 
seur in praise to look at the quality of what he obtained, and to 
like neither that which was given through fear or through in- 
terest, nor that which, when given, was, from its own small in- 
trinsic value, not worth the acceptance. Napoleon had almost 
as few first-rate thinkers about him as his nephew, though they 
were generally honester men; and he would have liked that Cha- 
teaubriand, left to himself, Chiteaubri and utterly free, should have 
paid the largest possible tribute to his genius. That the author of 
René did not, would not do this, after the murder of the Due 
@Enghien, was perhaps the most serious moral defeat experi- 
enced by Napoleon, and he felt it proportionately. Chateau- 
briand’s resolution not to praise him was, there can be no doubt, 
a great mortification to the Emperor; and the strong desire he 
had for the praise, thus withheld, serves to prove how the power 
and greatness he had achieved was compensated by the compara- 
tive darkness and silence with which he was forced to enshroud 
it. There are few circumstances in history more instructive than 
this preoccupation, on the part of the “modern Attila,” of the 
man whose sole power lay in his pen. It is a great lesson, for it 
is = homage done by force to thought. 

But Chateaubriand, throughout all’ this, was, we are inclined to 
believe, inferior to his own genius and to the part it forced him to 
play. Tt was from no deep or steady conviction of wrong on 
Napoleon’s part that he behaved as he did; it was from the notion, 
that by so behaving he should produce a great effect. “ You can’t 
think how my g grief causes me to be admired and respected ! is 
The man who, on the death of the woman he loved, could write those 
words to his intimate friend, was the same man who, by his resist- 
ance to Napoleon Bonaparte, sought to attract all eyes to himself, 
and raise himself in public esteem to the level of him whom he 
opposed. As we said at first, Chateaubriand never saw anything, 
no matter what its magnitude, save through the medium of 
self. He sufficiently prover d thie by his conduct during the 
Restoration, the period of his utmost “political activity; but fur- 
nished also the plainest evidence of his want of all ste atesmanlike 
qualities, and of his selfishness and perpetually irritable vanity. 
“ Chateaubriand est léger, et il veut commander & tout le monde.” 
No truer word was ever spoken, and that word was uttered by 
¥ Villemain’s Chdteaubriand, ch. vi., p. 130. 
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Charles X., who had but too good cause to know M. de Cha- 
teaubriand well, and to regret that events had forced him to the 
acquisition of such knowledge. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s greatest fault, politically speaking (and 
apart from his vanity and selfishness), was, that his was a com- 
plex nature. He was neither all a thinker, nor all a doer of 
deeds ; he was a true type of the Frenchmen of the present age, 
too critical to remain content to do or to be, and too restless not 
to dream of action in the midst of thought. With him, the con- 
templative faculties never rose to the height they reach in really 
great philosophers, nor was the energy of the man sufficient to 
find its complete satisfaction in the mere commission of great 
acts—great because they are simple. All true greatness is one. 
There are men whose thoughts are so great that they inevitably 
prompt their thinkers, if the occasion offers, to act greatly ; and 
there are men of action, whose glorious deeds shadow themselves 
forth in the highest possible eloquence, if it becomes necessary that 
they should be expressed. But these are the perfectly great—the 
heroic natures. Chateaubriand was none of these, and his con- 
trary tendencies only sufficed to disturb and torment him, mak- 
ing him unsafe, and wholly unfitting him for the part of a states- 
man, which was rather his caprice than his ambition. 

His career throughout the Resto ration is marked by the most 
deplorable inconsistency, and by exaggeration in opinions that 
are not destined to endure. After having, under the Empire, 
clamoured for liberty as for one of the first rights of man, M. 
de Chateaubriand was, under the Restoration, one of those ultras, 
who heiped to drive the Government to the commission of its 
most irretrievable mistakes. Alluding to the Polignac ministry 
in 1830, and to the advice M. de Chateaubriand might have 
given the King, had he always professed the same respect for 
freedom that had appeared to animate him under the Empire, 
M. Villemain justly says, “Ifthe author of Bonaparte et les Bour- 
bons had not been disturbed by his former efforts to confide the 
destinies of the monarchy to the hands of those men who refused 
to admit the Charte, he could easily have shown Charles X. that 
he was going the same road as James II., and that, forming a 
ministry in opposition to the Chamber, without being able to resort 
to a dissolution, for fear of the country, he was condemned to a 
coup d'etat, upon which he must stake his dynasty and his throne.” 

sut Chateaubriand’s hands were tied, and he could not be 
usefully of his own opinion, because he had so violently defended 
the reverse of it. The man who had dared to say of M. Decazes 
(after the murder of the Duc de Berry in 1820), “ Les pieds lui 
ont glissé dans le sang et il est tombé,” could not rally, ten years 
after, round the policy which would have been that of M. Decazes 
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from first to last, just as, to be accepted by the retrograde party, 
to whom he, from an inconceivable aberr. ation, chose to attach 
himself, was necessarily forced to trample upon what he was re- 
proached with as the “ Liberalism” of his early days. During 
Louis XVIIL’s reign, M. de Chateaubriand’s “whole time was 
employed in trying to outwit M. de Villéle, having vainly 
tried to seduce him into being his subordinate. At the Con- 
gress of Verona we find Chateaubriand, with a curious oblivion 
of his own dignity, writing to M. de Villéle that he shall be suc- 
cessful were he known to be entirely “ M. de Villéle’s man” (st on 
sait que je suis votre homme); and a short time after, there is no 
malicious trick he does not attempt to play his more prosaic but 
very cunning colleague. The end of this is, the abrupt dismissal 
of Chateaubriand from his short-lived ministry, and the installa- 
tion, ad interim, of M. de Villeéle in his place! This was in 1824. 
A more unwarrantably harsh proceeding (in its form), or a more 
ill-advised one, as the sequel showed, could scarcely be imagined, 
and the open quarrel with M. de Villéle may be said to have 
caused the first party struggles to the long endurance and grow- 

ing bitterness of which the | government of the Bourbons ended 
by succumbing, after fifteen 3 years of insufficiently organised re- 
sistance. 

It is singular enough that, on the occasion of the attack upon 
M. Decazes in 1820, the best friend Chateaubriand ever had— 
M. de Fontanes—was irresistibly led into saying of him what 
twenty years before had been said by one of his worst enemies. 
“ Cet intrigant est un méchant homme,” said Cardinal Fesch 
of his troublesome secretary. ‘Take care of yourselves !” 
exclaimed Fontanes, when he saw that the ministry meant to re- 
sist,—“ Gare a vous autres: Chateaubriand est un terrible homme, 
; . Cest un homme de. génie implacable.” 

This was but too true; and the implacability of self-love being 
superadded, from the moment when M. de Chi Ateaubriand 
contracted the unnatural alliance which bound him to the retro- 
grade party in France, he had no peace until the hopes oi the 
Liberals were defeated. Had Louis XVIII. lived ten years 
longer, M. de Chateaubriand would have been thrown eftec- 
tually into the back-ground; for the King knew that in the ge- 
nuine and sincere practice of constitutional government lay the 
only chance of salvation for the dynasty and for France, and he 
accordingly did practise it sincerely; but Louis XVIII. once 
dead, and the _un-constitutional party represented on the throne 
by Charles X., the capricious author of La Monarchie selon 
la Charte had every means afforded him of aiding in the task of 
precipitating the country to inevitable ruin. But, like all men 
who have often changed their convictions, Chateaubriand was 
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distrusted by those to whom he gave his utmost support; and 
whilst Louis X VIII. suspected in him an agent of that retrograde 
faction, in which he wisely recognised the greatest danger to the 
state, Charles X. was suspicious of him for his recent attachment 
to liberal ideas. This distrust of the King’s made the fortune of 
Chateaubriand till his death, and, in the eyes of modern Royalists, 
the author of René was the representative of that pure constitu- 
tional form of government, which, as in Great Britain, gives the 
utmost amount of freedom to the subject, with the utmost amount 
of respect to the Crown. This was a mistake. Chateaubriand 
had joined with the ultras, to impede the progress of the only 
really constitutional government France ever had—that of which, 
under Louis X VIII., M. Decazes was, as minister, the faithful 
exponent,—and he merely assumed a liberal air under the minis- 
try of M. de Polignac and the reign of Charles X., because he 
thought that it would produce a greater effect. “ You think 
that if M. de Laval were Foreign Minister, I should be better 
able to work with him,” writes M. de Chateaubriand, from his 
Embassy in Rome, in 1829,—“ You are wrong; I do not feel 
inclined to work with anybody !”—a naive but true confession, 
as M. Villemain observes. “ Je suis disposé & ne m’entendre avec 
personne!” The man’s whole selfish and eminently wayward 
character is shown in these words. 

Our readers may perhaps think time might be better employed 
than in studying the life of a politician who, like Chateaubriand, 
was of such small political usefulness to his own country. But 
Chateaubriand was not a political man only. He was, as we 
said in the beginning of this Essay, a man whose literary influ- 
ence lies at the source of nearly all the modern literature of 
France: he helps to afford the philosopher and historical student 
a clearer insight into the intimate workings of the mind of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte; he is the abettor of many of the errors that 
drove the Restoration to the catastrophe of 1830; and he is the 
type of a whole class of Frenchmen,—of that peculiarly mis- 
chievous race, in whom the caprice for action disturbing the 
tendency to thought, leaves neither character complete, and 
mars the perfect existence of either a genuine thinker, or a plain 
manly doer of deeds. 

Were it not even for all these reasons, we would still strongly 
recommend our readers to read attentively M. Villemain’s Life 
of Chateaubriand. They will find in it the evidence of what a 
great mind feels and finds expression for, even under such an 
iron rule of compression as that which now weighs down France, 
and they will, in matters of History, Poetry, Politics, and Art, 
profit by the not less generous, because matured judgments, of 
one of the greatest eestheticians of any age. 
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Art. II.—Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapsrone, D.C.L., M.P. 3 Vols. 
Oxford University Press. 


THERE is a reality about Homer which time can never mellow 
down into something visionary and shadowy; there is a fresh- 
ness in his verse, which the tedium of millions of schoolboys can 
never rub off. The Iliad and Odyssey are always on the 
horizon of literature, and at every turn meet our gaze. Virgil 
has had his age of renown, as Diomed’s battle-rage has its book 
in the Iliad; so has Horace had his. Homer has seldom, in 
modern times, been the book of a generation, only because he is 
the book of all. In this sense, Mr Hallam is right, when he 
assigns pre-eminent popularity to him above all poets, ancient 
and modern. His great influence—whether direct, through 
readers, or indirect, through readers of those who have formed 
themselves by them—has always been an element in literary 
history. From those distant eminences of the Iliad and Odyssey 
the inhabitants often come down, and mingle in the business 
of our life. We listen to their tales of enchantment in the 
medieval chivalry of Tasso and Ariosto; we turn round, and 
catch in the tone of the narrative or the adventure, the glow of 
a type borrowed from an Agamemnon or an Achilles. In our 
own accents, they talk to us from the pages of our own poets, and 
even lurk behind the vigour of Shakespeare, or the measured de- 
clamation of Dryden. 

3ut this literary ubiquity, which is so clear a test of the sur- 
passing merit of Homer, is injurious, perhaps, to the fame of re 
critics and commentators. A volume which should extol « 
Claudian or an Ausonius, might, as to any results effected by its 
arguments, be useless; but, if these were sufficiently ingenious, 
it would remain long on the surface of literature, simply from 
the fact of its subject-matter being such as not to allow it to 
blend with more solid works. An eccentric effort of power has 
always a chance of becoming, at least, the Wandering Jew of 
literature. A critique on Homer, unless it aim at destroying 
its idol by impugning his personality, has little hope of such a 
position. It must, sooner or later, fall into the body of the 
current of its theme, like any famous dictionary, and help to 
swell the stream; it will not be allowed to dwindle away as 
a separate and independent rivulet. This is the common 
fate of books introductory to other books; but they are not 
therefore the least useful or influential agents in human pro- 
gress. Dr Johnson’s Dictionary has long - succumbed to Web- 
ster and Richardson; but it would be as foolish to consider the 
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years expended on that great work thrown away, as to lament 
our expenditure on the loaf we eat, or the coat we wore last 
year. Few books have given a more palpable impulse to the 
political literature, and even the political instincts, of their own 
day, than the “Letters of Junius;” yet who now reads those 
fiery declamations? It would be a curious spectacle, « cid we 
have a tabular classification of works, drawn up accor....2 to 
their relative influence on their immediate successors, and so 
upon the long line of literature following. We should observe 
the great names radiating, as it were, equally through all ages, 
not more conspicuous during their own than in one a dozen 
generations off. Shakespeare would be there not more pro- 
minent than Jonson, or Milton than Cowley. The great repre- 
sentatives of their era,—the men who seem the centres of the 
time, and the bright points in the darkness of their several 
periods, natives therein, and not mere chance guests,—would be 
those who have long since died out of the small list of the classics 
who are read. Their rank is known to us as a matter of history, 
not of our own consciousness, and through the eulogiums scattered 
throughout the liberal pages of their far loftier contemporaries, 
where they lie like flies embalmed in amber. 

Many will probably be disposeu to complain that Mr Glad- 
stone has taken up his position along with the latter class, and 
spent his rare ingenuity and subtlety on what may, perhaps, 
earn the praise of skill and versatility, but must soon be for- 
gotten. It will have seemed to them a prodigal waste of powers 
and enthusiasm which might have set parties in a flame, to 
hunt after the fame of a pioneer before the steps of the Father 
of verse, who carries no voters in his train, and cannot even 
muster up an Election cry. They will not allow that whatever 
makes an age, even in its schoolboy studies, more earnest ; 
whatever gives it topics of interest and thought, and tends to 
prevent it from growing into a stagnant pool, a nuisance to itself 
and neighbouring times, is so far worthy of praise. Last cen- 
tury might have been far worse even than it was, had it been 
without the stimulating zeal and vigour of those great Pre- 
Raphaelites in the field of critical art—the Bentleys and Parrs. 
But Mr Gladstone does not need any such qualified apology for 
these volumes. His subject is neither merely a sublime poem, 
nor merely an esthetically blank repository of valuable anti- 
quarian and historical facts; it is the most truthful and ancient 
of peets singing of the most heroic and eventful of themes. 

A false sort of prestige has at times attached to early times, 
as though the accident that they are primitive confers upon 
them a sure title to veneration. But those ages nearer the 
beginning have no undoubted prerogative of genius, or right to 
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respect. They have not necessarily the innocence of childhood; 
and, in the absence of that, they cannot but have the stolidity and 
rudeness of brute nature. ‘There is no medium; and instances 
from savage life, perhaps, far more commonly reveal the latter as 
the normal state of things. Nevertheless, nothing is so common 
as to find men falling into an indiscriminate reverence for all 
that is old, as though that were in itself something glorious. On 
this account, it is fortunate that the fact of the neglect of sordid 
Hesiod appears side by side with the universal sway of Homer, 
furnishing so obvious an answer to those insulting panegyrics of 
the latter, based simply upon his antiquity, and the simplicity of 
his age. It shows that antiquity, by itself, is no reason for our 
admiration. It is only when conjoined with brilliant qualities, 
ordinarily found to be the tardy growth of late ripening art, that 
the guilelessness of a primitive period becomes a virtue. We do 
not look with any surprise at stones older far than Adam, while a 
bracelet worn by Alfred, or the supposed sceptre of Charlemagne 
thrills us through. To an essentially great poet, such as Homer, 
priority in time, his advantage over the tribe of bards by a thou- 
sand or so of years, has not been the reason, but a kind of out- 
ward badge of pre-eminence which Time has bestowed. Associa- 
tions we all have with his name, but he does not owe his place 
to this clustering about his name of reminiscences of boyish 
labour, and the freshness of a first appreciation of beauty. Could 
we see Horace, as Plato, in his terrible “ Vision of Souls,” saw 
the spirits of the tyrants and lustful lords of the past, we should 
behold him incrusted with schoolboy pleasures and pains. Virgil 
himself has some obligations of the same sort. But Homer, with 
Shakespeare and all the few greatest, soars above all possibility 
of contact with, or debt to such sources. As the wings of his 
genius expand, they shake off these adventitious associations, as 
lightly and as gracefully as the lark shakes off the dew at dawn. 
They wander and float round about his feet, like the clouds about 
Jove onIda, but the mass of his poetic faculty is seen through them, 
and above them. It is not on account of his place in education 
that he is venerated, but for his loyalty to truth, and therefore 
to the essence and root of all that is grandest in imagination and 
poetry. 

Of no other poem can we say, as we may of these, that 
whether realities sat for the portraits or no, we can, and even 
must imagine each hero as a really existing being. Their pic- 
tures are too natural and palpable for a romance; the features 
of every-day life are kept too carefully trimmed, and are too 
entirely penetrated with passion for an essay or a chronicle. 
Without ceasing to be poetical, he never forgets that he is nar- 
rating part of his nation’s history. In fact, it is in his peculiar 
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power of selecting phases of action and character that one most 
abiding source of his power over the mind of his audience, 
and influence over the universal mind of man consists. This 
power was in him very largely developed; but it is an attribute 
of all the greatest minds; “and the difference of our sentiments 
respecting persons or things, which equally have the equivocal 
merit of age on their side, does not arise only from the absolute 
beauty or excellence of the one class, but also its relative 
utility to us, as furnishing materials of history, and _illustra- 
tive of a nationality. The footsteps of a great writer are all 
forwards; of a little one, backwards. It may be curious to 
trace the Greek of the era of Pericles and Demosthenes back to 
the Beeotian of Hesiod; we should find it impossible from the 
latter to foreshadow the former. In Homer, on the contrary, 
we see the present ready to burst into the future, so that the 
whole of Greek literature seems to have a direct lineal connec- 
tion with him, as the multitudinous arbours of the Indian fig-tree 
with the one parent stem. 

In the characters depicted there is a yet plainer resemblance to 
those of later times than in the external form of the literature 
of the two periods, Proceeding upwards with the progress of the 
nation, in the great intellectual powers, nay, the great qualities 
of the golden age of Athens, when the very vices seem “ weeds of 
glorious growth,” though vices, and in their tendencies debasing 
ones, they surely were, sometimes clearly, sometimes dimly we 
can detect the same nature, developed neither as to its vices nor 
as to its virtues, but in itself, and implicitly, as full and branching 
as at an earlier period. The political sagacity of Ulysses is seen, 
maturer, but with colder moral aspect, to actuate the counsels of 
Themistocles ; ; and the caprice of Achilles, the Fate of his people, 
stirs under the more baneful phase, and with a far less generous 
heart, in the actions of Alcibiades. 

It is hardly worth while attempting seriously to prove, after 
Mr Gladstone, how it is all but a duty and necessity for men 
deeply interested in any nation to use all materi: als in their 
power for interpreting ‘the national ty pe by the light of its 
earlier stages. Could we, indeed, sufficiently realise the relation- 
ship between Homeric and later Greece in spirit and tone of 
feeling, as tested by its equally distinct unlikeness to that of the 
surrounding kingdoms at both times, we should not have failed, 
as Mr Gladstone accuses us of havi ing done, in approximating to 
that degree of ardour and earnestness in studying the poet which 
is his rightful due. Mr Gladstone, however, hardly puts the 
obligation on this footing. He seems to us, in his zeal for his 
favourite author, to defeat his own end, and to be cutting himself 
off from the sympathy of that large body of enthusiastic admirers 
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of the more clearly historical epochs, who might study the Iliad 
and Odyssey as links in the great chain of Hellenic progress, but 
would not care for a bard so elevated above his successors as to 
have no common ground with them. To this point we shall have 
occasion to recur. At present, we can travel on willingly with 
Mr Gladstone, so long as he is employed in demonstrating the 
credibility of Homer as the delineator of an age. 

The chief argument for his truthfulness, and, to a certain 
extent, an unanswerable onc, is the impossibility of plausible 
untruthfulness before the epoch of book-learning or ultra-civilisa- 
tion. The “ Castle of Otranto,” or the “ Mysteries of Udolph,” pro- 
duced by an Englishman in the Middle Ages, would have been 
marvels indeed. ‘The master of all poets was not elevated above 
his race and time in experience or information, but only in the 
quality of his mind. Divine Achilles was dependent upon material 
armour, equally with that most terrestrial of heroes, giant Ajax ; 
but what was base hide or iron for the one, was pictured silver and 
red gold in the shield of the son of a goddess. It was fortunate 
that his contemporaries were of the noblest type among races, at 
least of the type most poetical. But this was his happy lot, not 
his choice. He could only see what was before his eye, and he 
must have painted it, whatever it had been. Thus, as he could 
not but mean to represent the period, displaying as it did lines and 
traits so fine as perforce to attract an eye so keen for poetic 
beauty as his, so it could not but be that he accomplished his 
intent; for nowhere else could he, thus isolated in a narrow 
island of intellectual and moral refinement from the neighbouring 
“ Barbaria,” have found such material for his photographs of 
heroic energy in action, and fire in passion, as in his own Greeks. 
There was no necessity, so to speak, for a surpassing poet to 
have sprung up in that age; but, when such a mind was formed 
and nurtured, fidelity was a thing of course. He might have 
idealised the rude vigour of a William the Conqueror into an 
imperial Agamemnon; he could never have wrought even an 
Ajax out of a nation of such Achilles’ as we have in “ Troilus 
and Cressida.” 

The proof that fidelity has been preserved, both in the ordin- 
ary facts of every-day life and manners, and also in the great 
extraordinary facts of national life, is, as such proof always must 
be, internal. But, besides the evidence thus afforded us, the 
burden of proof lies on the opponents of such a theory. It is for 
them to show how, in the absence of historians, and even of 
chroniclers to spoil for his Muse the incidents of actual war and 
adventure, it was possible, not to say probable, for the bard to 
pass by such obvious sources of interest to his audience. Till a 
learned class, like the monastic bodies of the Middle Ages, arises 
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in a primitive people, its records of fact are properly in the keep- 
ing of its minstrels. Lastly, it is for these same sceptics to ex- 
plain why the fervent imaginative poet should have been so 
minute and matter-of-fact, not once or twice to please a patron, 
but everywhere, as though to please and ward off historical 
critics, unless from the circumstance that he was truly an his- 
torian, and therefore liable to fulfil all the laws of that art, as 
well as of that which we are accustomed to consider more pecu- 
liarly his own. 

So thickly up and down the poem are evidences scattered, that, 
at all events, whatever may have been the poet’s own convictions, 
‘he meant his hearers to believe in it as a record of the real acts 
of real men, that we can comprehend Mr Gladstone’s surprise 
that there should have been at any time disbelief in the existence 
of the historical element in, at least, the Iliad. The question is 
not so free from doubt as to the nature of this historical credi- 
bility in the poet,—whether, that is, it arise from an effort of his 
will and deliberate intention, or be spontaneous, that is, the effect 
of the colours of life being those nearest at hand. We cannot 
accurately determine how far Mr Gladstone’s belief in the literal 
credibility of Homer extends ; but he appears to wish to establish 
in this, as in other respects, a difference between him and others 
in kind, not only in degree. A theory which requires such a 
concession appears rather forced. If the poet indeed flourished, 
as is most generally supposed, when the heroic age had now 
passed away, he might well have striven, according to Keble’s 
fine hypothesis, to recall the dying echoes of an era which he 
regretted for its energy and enthusiasm. The glow of its manli- 
ness, and abundance of life, would be still living in the memory 
of ihe aged, softened and deepened by the contrast with the exist- 
ing state of things. This is what Homer would see and describe ; 
the uncouthness and ugly traits of a spirit of violence he would 
not care to be reminded of. In fact, even had it been in his 
power to give the true scenes of that primeval life, it is doubtful 
whether an audience in the fresh vigour of revolutionary change 
wauld have been yet far enough off, or sufficiently accustomed 
to, and tired of the routine of their own condition, to call for a 
reproduction of the state of things, in all its features, which they 
had so lately dispossessed. If, on the other hand, his epoch was 
really the heroic age itself, his very proximity in time would 
have tended to seal up for him the War of Troy. He could not, 
perhaps, in a martial age and amongst a warrior people, have 
strung his harp to the pursuits of peace or praises of heroes 
who never existed; but experience shows us he could, though 
with the trophies of victories, won by his host’s forefathers, hang- 
ing over his head, neglect the actual achievement of the con- 
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quest of Asia for fabulous tales of real but bygone kings, whose 
adventures had preoccupied the national fancy. It is by no means 
evident that men care to have theircontemporaries made the heroes 
of asong. There is too much of the trite and common-place, it is 
supposed, in modern society, to allow us to relish even the picture 
of Marlborough in the lineaments of a mythological hero: is it 
quite certain that those earlier times are utterly devoid of their 
own especial form of the prosaic, and that the denizens of the 
time are not as perfectly alive to, and as morbidly conscious of 
its anti-poetical traits? If Achilles, living and fighting and 
dying before Troy, had been daguerreotyped by the poet, would he 
have appeared to his descendants the ideal of the great heroic type 
which he did to the Athens of Pericles? Themistocles did not 
strike his fellow-citizens as being their Ulysses; and even the story 
of those heroic Persian wars, infinitely nobler in origin, progress, 
and results than the raid of Hellas upon Troy, as Homer explains 
it, is reduced in the description from the pen of the most 
Homeric and tragic of later poets, himself an actor in the scene, 
to the jejune narrative of a Gazette. Whose deeds were cele- 
brated in the court of the Queen of England in our most heroic 
era! It was not those of her Drakes and Raleighs; the Armada 
itself did not call forth one song worthy to take its place with 
the Arcadian Idyls and catastrophes of knights-errant, which 
were the favoured themes. The people of Richard II. did not 
listen to lays of Cressy and Poictiers, but were willingly trans- 
ported by Chaucer, our Homer, to Thebes or Lombardy. 
Rufus, among his victorious Norman barons, did not delight in 
eulogies of Rollo’s wild adventures, or the more recent glories 
of the Conqueror, but was soothed by the alien legends of Charle- 
magne’s fabulous Peers. Even the sorrowful battle of Hastings 
itself was not remembered in a single worthy ballad by a race 
which was ever bewailing it. 

Only after a long period of probation, and when a great part 
of the truly historical has been filtered away, the train of events 
rises into men’s ken as at once real poetry and real history. Our 
knowledge of the great Frank Emperor is not derived merely 
from the Norman and French romancers. Their hearers were 
to the full as convinced of his existence and prowess as we; but 
the details of it were, in their legends, very different to those we 
have gathered for ourselves from his Edicts and Capitularies. So, 
although we have not in this case been able to procure an inde- 
pendent account, the other great historical tradition of the dark 
ages, the deeds of King Arthur, and tlie Round Table, grew to 
be implicitly believed in as a true narrative, long after the 
time for testing the details had disappeared. The belief of 
Greece in the veracity of Homer is no more a proof of that 
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veracity, so far as particulars go, than the corresponding confi- 
dence of Welch, and Saxons, and Normans in the Chronicle of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, forces us to sympathise with their 
credulity. Nor, again, judging from the same examples, does 
the uniformity of the reliance by the Greek mind upon the Iliad, 
and the statements therein made of the fortunes of its heroes, as 
the basis of its history, while the testimony of the Cyclic poets 
was toa great degree neglected, demonstrate the truth of the 
former, any more than does the consistent adherence of our own 
ancestors, and of French and Germans, to Archbishop Turpin 
and Geoffrey, to the exclusion of narratives equally plausible, 
prove the fidelity of their annals. Nations in the earlier 
stages of their development, perhaps also in the later, appear 
to be the captives of the first coier of legends pretending 
to be national. Their sway, once fixed, is never thrown off; it 
grows with the nation’s growth ; and the most that subsequent 
efforts of imagination or traditions of true events can hope for, is 
to get engrafted upon this primary steck. Modern times are 
as much in bondage as the ancient to the seeming accident of 
having been preoccupied, when in the stage fitted for receiving 
new impressions, by some special legend or character. Even 
now, Englishmen’s minds recur to King Arthur and King Alfred 
as their national tutelary heroes, as naturally as a Scotchman’s 
to William Wallace and Bruce. So Napoleon, when he could 
have modelled France at his pleasure, chose for the type, not the 
recollections of the magnificence of Louis XIV., the bonhommie 
of Henri IV., or the chivalrous piety of Louis IX., but the 
legends of the semi-French house of Pepin, and the crown and 
triumphs of Charlemagne. 

We are liable to be deceived, by the far greater verisimilitude 
of the Homeric narrative, into assigning to it an altogether dif- 
ferent historical position to these national epics of the Middle 
Ages. Whatever the Greek intellect took hold of, it at once 
idealised and rationalised. The Lestrygonians and Cyclops 
became possible beings in a possible though unrealised state of 
existence. 

Homer’s genius is not satisfied with the stage properties, as it 
were, of an epoch. His poems have, over and above all this, a 
general air of truth. The whole scene is the ideal of one side of 
Greek life, ranged against the other and more Pelasgic aspect of 
Grecism as mingled with the Asiatic, but not Asiatic—in fact, as 
toned down and perhaps deteriorated in the colonies of Ionia and 
fEolia. Both aspects came within the range of the poet’s per- 
sonal experience; and into this nursery he transplanted the 
shoots and scions of a different age, but yet one so closely related to 
his that their products took root at once in the new soil. Achilles, 
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and Diomed, and Ulysses were certainly not the creatures of 
his imagination. The hold which the fame of these men (who 
had a real place and era, but not that of their chroniclers) had 
upon the popular mind, had compelled him to make them the 
heroes of his songs, and even of his age. He condensed and fixed, 
once for all, the floating ballads on these themes, and rendered 
his own idea of the men historical for once and for ever. Indeed, 
the very distinctness of each member of the group tells against 
the supposition that the creation is either wholly his or wholly 
nature’s. It is all but impossible these figures should have issued 
from the imagination of any author, however illustrious, so clear 
and so highly representative as they are, as a whole, of all the 
different qualities of the Hellenic intellect, yet never trenching on 
each other’s province, so that the rude strength and comeliness of 
Ajax never gets confused with the divine grace and spiritual fire 
of Achilles; nor the simply intelligent valour of Diomed, who 
always required the direct counsels of Minerva or Ulysses, with 
either; nor the mellowed experience and pleasant story-telling 
fluency of Nestor, with the grave wisdom of the chief of Ithaca. 
Those forms of action and intellect must have filtered through 
the fancy and belief of several generations, and been the house- 
holds words of an age, before they became, in the hands of Homer, 
the instrument of education for a great and deep-thoughted nation. 
Yet how naturally do they take their places in circumstances 
of a different origin to themselves. There is no violent discre- 
pancy, as between the sentiments of the Fairy Queen, betraying 
as they do conversations with Sidney, or the conceits of Raleigh, 
and the deeds of a Lancelot or a Chandos; nor, as between 
Welch names and Norman chivalry, as in the British Chronicler. 
Every advantage is taken, and in the most dexterous manner, 
of the comparative simplicity of his own period which had to 
furnish the details of the scenes and of that deep foundation of 
unchangeable nationality which enabled him to select fearlessly, 
out of that state of society in which he himself flourished, the 
conditions within which the characters given him by popular 
feeling for the agents in his narrative, could most freely and har- 
moniously move and act. 

Mr Gladstone remarks that we find all the arrangements of a 
time of peace in apparently complete operation in the camp 
before Troy. But we cannot depend upon the description of the 
relations of the time as depicted in the Iliad. The contro- 
versy respecting the epoch of the poet himself, is a sufficient 
indication of the want in his great poem of clear reference to the 
manners of any one in particular. The period of the capture of 
Troy was probably one of perfect subjection in the lower orders ; 
a modified aristocracy and a clearly recognised sovereignty in 
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one man, Minos of Crete previously, and at the time de- 
scribed, the head of the Pelopid house, as the historical acumen 


of Thucydides assumed, when he declared that the supremacy of 


Agamemnon was the source from whence proceeded the arma- 
ment against Troy. The age of the poet himself was probably, on 
the contrary, one of partially acknowledged freedom and equality 
in the people, and the recognised transference of all the more 
actual privileges of sovereignty from the old emperors to an 
aristocracy composed of the natural lords of the soil. The rule 
of Agamemnon, however, was an historical tradition, which the 
minstrel could not overlook ; while the prowess of the subordinate 
princes’ predecessors, whether natural or political, of the nobles 
in whose halls he was a favourite guest, and for whom he sang, 
was to be the real subject of his verse. Hence grew the position 
assigned in the Iliad to Agamemnon, of the representative rather 
than the king, the elected leader and counsellor, rather than the 
self-appointed general. Mr Gladstone thinks him a blot upon 
the poem. We cannot allow this; the conception seems to us, 
with all its faults, full of grandeur. Yet the poet-historian has 
certainly somewhat spoiled it by the discrepancy between the place 
allotted to the chief, as president of the princes, and the hauteur 
natural to the emperor in his council, but which becomes, in the 
nominal superior of kings, differing from himself chiefly in the 
extent of their dominions, the arrogance of a parvenu. 

There is the same indefiniteness in the account of the rela- 
tious between Agamemnon and the soldiery. If he ever con- 
ceived of the propriety of summoning them to assemblies, it was 
to declare his will, not to cheat them into acquiescence. In the 
later period, however—much as with the right of yea and nay in 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchy-—the patriarchal theory of the gather- 
ing of the whole clan to hear, that they might the better obey, 
the enactments of their common lord and chieftain—had been 
exchanged for a regular privilege which the poet could not <is- 
regard. It is therefore dragged in on all occasions—in the Iliad 
before a battle, in the Odyssey before Telemachus goes his voyage 
—with no especial utility, and certainly with incidents very de- 
rogatory to the paramount supremacy of the sovereign. It is a 
complete image of an assembly in Sparta with the king—a sort 
of lay-figure, ready at hand to give the aid of his experience, 
but with scarcely the chairman’s right of controlling, with the 
citizens clamorous, as though they had an actual part in the 
proceedings, but with no assured right even of free speech, and 
with an oligarchy of princes and lords monopolising, as at Venice, 
all the active functions of the assembly, to the exclusion from 
observation both of sovereign and populace. Mr Gladstone, by 
an odd process of reasoning, congratulates himself on discovering, 
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in the cudgelling of Thersites, clear proof of the freedom of these 
assemblies. He is not satisfied with attempting to ward off the 
objections thence taken against his hypothesis, and triumphantly 
asks, Whether “the ascription of a sarcastic speech, to a creature 
sharp-witted enough, and as careful as others of his own back, 
does not presuppose that freedom of debate was a theory, in 
principle at least, known and familiar”? That it was known and 
familiar to Homer, we should never dispute. But this is beside 
the point. The real question is, whether what was known to, 
and delineated by him, was also known to the warriors arrayed 
against Troy? The whole scheme of the Homeric policy, illus- 
trated by the further light thrown upon it by the Odyssey, is 
too complex for the age of Achilles and Ulysses. It is a blend- 
ing of two stages of Greek history, and a condensation of the 
whole of one long cloudy period, with all its changes and varia- 
tions. It appears to represent the traditions of a time, when a 
succession of powerful houses had been consolidating Greece, 
and gradually centralising it, and forming a nationality. It ap- 
pears also to represent a probably succeeding epoch, when those 
suzerainties had been broken up by domestic disorders. 

This is the chief aberration from historical truth : but it is an 
index of a general deviation, arising from the same cause. Mr 
Gladstone, in his masterly analysis of the Iliad, has fully fol- 
lowed out the distinction, remarked by Colonel Mure, between 
it and all other epics; that, whereas in these all the parts tend 
to the achievement of some catastrophe as their end and object, 
in it all the parts are grouped round a single hero as their centre. 
This constitutes the grandeur and glory of the poem; this it is 
which, while it remains the king of epics, justifies to the full 
the dictum of the sire of criticism, that it is also the origin and 
the model of all dramas. But, this its merit, is also an argu- 
ment against its historical character. There might be some 
ground for defending the accuracy of the Spanish epic of the 
Cid, notwithstanding the concentration of all interest in it on 
one figure, on the plea of the guerilla nature of the warfare, 
and the special attributes of Middle Age chivalry. That may be 
historical, because it only pretends to be the history of the deeds 
of a single warrior. But the war of Ilium was the struggle of a 
nation against a nation, of an empire against a powerful alliance. 
The war is only the focus in which the poet has, with the perfect 
art of instinctive taste, concentrated all the scattered rays from 
the wide area of manners and hero-worship over whicii his eye 
ranged. The recollection that the expedition was conducted 
under the auspices of Atrides, was the keystone of the historical 
part of the tradition. But along with this, the poet conjoined 
other circumstances, perhaps in themselves equally true, but not 
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originally contemporaneous. The circumstance of Agamemnon’s 
sovereignty perfectly harmonises with the political “bearings of 
the whole event, which was one of those periodical projections of 
Greece upon Asia, of which the march of the Athenians to Sardis, 
of the Spartan Agesilaus against Tissaphernes, and finally the 
victories of Alexander, were the foe successors. It agrees 
also with the apparition, almost immediately upon the close of 
the contest, of many colonies, Achzean, Tonic, 4Kolian, on the 
Asiatic sea-board, marking the second great epoch in the history 
of Greek development. These colonies were, it is probable, the 
direct effects of the victory of the Achzan, to the higher class of 
whose subjects the emigrants appear to have mainly belonged. 

Perhaps, even the cause e of the contest may have been the deli- 
berate design of the sovereign, to procure an outlet for a super- 
abundant population. His character is represented as that of a 
profound politician, and not that of a man who would precipitate 
two continents into a war to avenge a woman’s elopement. 

However this may be, on the nucleus afforded by the leader- 
ship and suzerainty of the Pelopid chief, the rest of the incidents 
of the poem seem to be engrafted. That formed the clue, soon 
concealed by the growing ball round which the scattered memo- 
ries of Greece were being gathered by the poet. What the 
particular rules were by w hich he was guided in filling up his réle, 
it is difficult to say. His principle certainly was, to collect. to- 
gether, round the walls of Troy, the body of Greek traditionary 
lore, and all that could interest the Greek mind. Many were ready 
to his hand; heroes remembered in their countrymen’s ballads, 
or the descendants of those who could not be themselves directly 
introduced. 

In the details of the siege itself, tradition would again concur 
in guiding and also constraining him. Many tales respecting it, 
no doubt, hung about Greece and the colonies in Asia which 
sprung from the expedition. These, such as the arrival of 
Rhesus (pointing, as it does, to some feeling of a common danger 
throughout Asia inconsistent with Homer’s explanation of the 
object of the war), he would have to incorporate and organize. 
Other exploits, whether noble or the reverse, might have ori- 
ginally been appendages of the popular heroes he had enlisted 
into the service of his great epic. These he was obliged, by 
popular feeling, equally as in the case of the men themselves, to 
interpret and embellish. 

We have followed Mr Gladstone’s lead in referring chiefly to 
the Iliad. But it must have struck many of our readers, that 
the Odyssey, with its greatly more modern cast of manners and 
sentiments, if rightly ascribed to the author of the Hiad, makes 
powerfully in favour of any hypothesis which would suppose 
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Homer not the contemporary of the state of society he affects to 
describe. We certainly do not mean to speak for the sect of the 
Chorizontes. But the subject is too difficult an one to be carried 
by acclamation against them, especially in the face of the marked 
discrepancy between Mr Gladstone’s especial theory and the 
supposition of one author for both poems. We do not think that 
he has a right, or that he is doing justice to his own position, 
to dismiss the subject as quite settled, as opposed to common 
sense in what he assumes to be its ideal form, i.¢., the existing 
form of English scholarship. Surely the matter is not so simple. 
No one can, we believe, read the Iliad and Odyssey consecutively, 
more particularly if, like Mr Gladstone, he have satisfied himself 
of the display of the personal experience of the poet in the Iliad, 
and not be liable to a sceptical, however superficial suggestion 
of a double authorship. Standing alone, as they do, we are 
naturally inclined to attribute them to one. This tendency has 
been recently exhibited in a very grotesque and notorious shape: 
the attempt to rob us of a great poet by amalgamating him with 
a great philosopher. ‘The isolation of the Homeric style among 
the throng of popular Greek writers, persuades to this. Were 
the Cyclic poets extant and worth reading, this similarity would 
no longer be so obvious. Then, too, though these would keep 
their just precedence above all others, we should, perhaps, in 
the midst of many singing birds, not have felt disposed to be so 
sceptical respecting the likelihood of the co-existence of two night- 
ingales in the first epoch of Greek literature, any more than we 
incline to give the Orlando Furioso to the author of the Orlando 
Bojardo. Had the Beaumonts and Jonsons and Massingers 
disappeared, we might, on the same principle, have expounded 
Fletcher, with his “ Faithful Shepherdess,” to have been only a 
nom de guerre for the poet of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
On the whole, instead of the prime facie argument being on 
the side of the orthodox, perhaps it would be easier to settle 
down into the belief, that two great poets illustrated these early 
ages of poetic Greece. Later Athens had its Aeschylus, Aris- 
tophanes, Sophocles, and Euripides; why should not the 
younger period, if as much superior to its successors as Mr 
Gladstone would make out, have had its two Homers? There 
is as much, doubtless, to be said on the other side; but the ar- 
guments lie less on the surface, and for their application require 
more delicate management. Mr Gladstone has erred, in the 
plenitude of his own conviction, in refusing, when the scheme of 
his work was so ample, to indicate, at least suggestively, the 
causes which have operated to make him think so strongly. 
Overshadowing, like an arch, the large scene of eartl and hu- 
man passion, we behold displayed in the Iliad (in the Odyssey 
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much less openly), as a sort of reflection of it, and an exagge- 
rated ideal, the “ Polity” of heaven. The two scenes are as like 
each other as the convex and the concave of a bowl. But, as 
Mr Gladstone well remarks, the differences are all in favour of 
man, as contrasted with the powers of Olympus. He is sensuous, 
but genial and generous; they are sensual, riotous, and selfish. 
While he jeopards his life for his pride and the satisfaction of his 
fury, they, with all the lowering passions, and more than the 
natural grudges of humanity, take heed of exposing themselves 
to the least hazard in gratifying them. They always seem to be 
fighting, like Paris and Pandarus, with the arrows and spite of 
mankind from behind the shield of divinity. This is their com- 
mon character, but (though with very few exceptions indeed in 
these respects) it breaks, within certain bounds, into various 
phases. Some of them we see the patron saints of a particular 
personage, and like the Latin genius, as it were, simply created 
for him, and finding the whole reason and end of their being in 
the condition of his fortunes. 

Mr Gladstone’s classification of the Homeric deities deserves 
serious attention. In the first division he places certain, having 
“their basis and the general outline of their attributes and char- 
acter in tradition ;” in the second, those with attributes of a 
traditional basis; and in the third, the deities of “ invention or 
mythology proper.” Outside of Olympus and its Court are 
ranged in six classes those superhuman intelligences who form, 
to use his graphic phrase, when ealled on high occasions to the 
palace of Zeus, the great Chapter, or Parliament of Heaven.’ 

Such then is his classification of the gods of Homer, ingenious 
and probable as all his hypotheses are. But while we readily 
allow it to be a true representation of the proportion in which 
tradition and invention entered into Homeric theology, we can- 
not think the position proved, so far as it draws so definite a line 
between the different divisions, enunciating, that here tradition 
stops, and there invention commences; that these do not in any- 
wise represent impersonations of nature, that those do nothing 
else ; that some, as the Muses or the Fates, are not meant for 
persons at all, that others are only the offspring of belief in 
Satan. 

Mr Gladstone has devoted a third of his whole work to Olym- 
pus, and we do not think his labour thrown away. The gods of 
Olympus are represented as not far away from man, not much 
removed in analogy of passions (we cannot say sympathy), not 
so very different even in race. They form one side of the Ho- 
1 Readers who take a special interest in the “ Homeric Theology,” will find 


the names of “The gods many” ranged under these different classes in Mr 
Gladstone’s work, 
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meric picture, seldom enveloped in sacred mystery or slumbering 
deep in cloud-land, and they help to interpret the other. But far 
away on the horizon loom forms, some as shadowy or terrific as 
those of Efreets and Genii, others as grotesque and definite as 
the Elves and Trolls of Denmark; there spread lands whence 
Minerva herself draws back and leaves her protége to explore 
alone ; regions whither Jupiter has to send Mercury ambassador, 
as it were, to foreign powers, not to command, as from a sove- 
rereicn, but to threaten war as from a stronger potentate. There 
dwell beings who, like the sun, though only part of the furniture 
of Jupiter’s world in the Iliad, become in the fairy expanse of 
the Odyssey impersonate. T he very waters know not Neptune, 
and murmur and swell at the bidding of stony Oceanus and 
Tethys. On one side, all is clear and measured, whether on 
earth or in heaven; or the other, but separated, as with all things 
in those early times, by a debatable land of reality and fable 
commingled, all is dim and uncertain. Yet mainly so, as regards 
the facts, not Homer's account of them. Starting from false pre- 
mises, partly collected from sailors’ gossip, partly. trom hypothesis, 
his genius has yet,as Mr Gladstone powerfully argues, enabled him 
to give the materials of a chorography which we can take to pieces 
and put together again and criticise, so as to point out where a 
stone of truth was laid, and where only the semblance of one. 
“The legendary paiie of the ‘ Odyssey’ may, in one sense, be 
compared with that of Ariosto, and that of Bojardo. I should be 
the first, indeed, to admit that a disquisition, having for its object to 
establish the delineation of the geography of either of those poets, 
and to fix its relation to the actual surface of the earth, was but 
labour thrown away. For two thousand years, however, perhaps 
for more, the geography of the ‘Odyssey,’ has been a subject of interest 
and of controversy. In entering upon that field, I ask myself, why the 
vase of Homer is in this respect so different from that of the great 
Italian romances? It is not only that, great as they were, we are 
dealing with one before whom their greatness dwindles into compara- 
tive insignificance. Nor is it only, though it seems to be in part, be- 
cause the adventures of Ulysses are, or appear to be, much more strictly 
bound up with place, than those of Orlando, Rinaldo, or Ruggiero. 
The difference, I think, may lie in this, that an intense earnestness 
accompanied Homer everywhere, even through his wild and noble 
romance. Cooped up as he was within a narrow and local circle— 
for such it was, though it was for many centuries the centre of the 
whole greatness of the world—here is his effort to pass the horizon 
“by strength of thought;” to pierce the mist; to shape the dim, 
confused, and conflicting reports he could pick up, according to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, on land and sea; to people its 
habitable spots with the scanty materials he could command, every- 
where enlarged, made good, and adorned, out of the wealth of his 
vigorous imagination ; and to form, by effort of the brain, for the first 
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time, as far as we know, in the history of our race, an idea of a certain 
configuration for the surface of the earth.” 

Homer, like the early Greeks and Asiatics, thought of the 
earth as a circular plain, floating in the middle between Heaven 
above, and Hades below. This great plain, according to Niebuhr, 
he imagined must be somewhat depressed i in the centre, forming 
a basin for the waters of the Great Sea (the Mediterranean), while 
round its upper edge flows the world-river ocean. Mr Gladstone’s 
analysis of the Homeric geography is of a minuter character, and 
well worth studying, though the prosecution of the theory and 
the gallant endeavour to demonstrate that “to the left” means 
“to the right,” makes him take a forced march over, we think, 
at least one philological morass. He holds that the poet divided 
the earth into three zones, the centre one comprising Greece and 
its isles, and Asia as far as Mysia on the north, and Lycia 
to the south. The distant regions in the centre of Asia were 
only known to him by vague rumour, as Peru and Mexico to the 
natives of the West Indian archipelago. Shading away into the 
province of fable, we find an intermediate circle marked out by 
Upper Calabria, Epirus, and Thesprotia, to the north and north- 
west; by Emathia to the north, and the Sea of Marmora to the 
north-east. In the south-east, hanging on the line between the 
known and the unknown, and liable, “with each new traveller's 

tale, to swerve to the one side or the other, we observe Phoenicia, 
the home of those mysterious mariners, who seemed to drop from 
the clouds into every nook of earth, however remote, and who were 
wont unscrupulously to make themselves out still stranger and 
more fearful beings than their natural selfishness made them. 
In the same quarter lay Egypt, the Greek’s land of enchantment, 
a five days’ voyage across the open sea, whither too, the poet 
tells us, the very Dirds journeyed only oncea year. Still further 
on beyond this horizon stretches that Outer Geography, where 
space and time give way to a sort of Chaos or Limbo, plastic 
rather than formless, and certainly, with its tender Calypsos, and 
weirdly beautiful Circes, not like Coleridge’s gloomy picture,— 
* Walled round, and made a spirit-jail secure, 
By the mere horror of blank Naught—at all, 
Whose cireumambience doth the ghosts enthral.” 

Two propositions Mr Gladstone puts forth as the keys to this 
outer circle so rich in fancy and fable. The first is, that the poet 
greatly extended the Euxine westwards (perhaps towards the 
east contracting it), and thus opened a communication between 
it and the Southern Mediterranean by the Gulf of Genoa and 
Venice; the second, that, compounding into one two sets of 
Pheenician traditions respecting the Ocean mouth, he fixed the 
site of it in the north-east. In support of the former hypothesis 
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are adduced the convoy furnished to Rhadamanthus to Eubeea 
by the Phaacians (placed by Homer in the extreme north, just 
outside the historical world), a passage thereby being implied from 
the Adriatic round Thrace ; the description of Mercury sweeping 
down upon the sea from the coast of Pieria, and then riding upon 
the waves to Northern Ovygia (a route which necessarily suggests 
a space of sea to the north of Pieria); and, lastly, the journey of 
the souls of the slaughtered suitors past, successively, the stream 
of Ocean, and the Leucadian rock to the gates of the sun, and 
the people of Dreamland. In favour of the second, and also in 
turn explained by the second, is the meeting in the north-east, of 
a group of Oriental traditions respecting the Ocean Month, viz. 
the fables of the “ floating rocks” of Jason’s famous voyage, of 
the winter fogs of the Euxine (proved to be no vain legend) 
overspreading the land of Cimmerians, a “ household word” 
among us now; of the home of Aurora “ of the rosy fingers,” 
and the grassy meadows of the Sun-god. Between the accounts 
Homer had received from Phoenician navigators to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and the old tradition of the Adventure of the 
Golden Fleece, there were necessarily some slight but irreconcil- 
able discrepanci ies. Yet the parallel was so striking g, that, setting 
out with the hypothesis of the existence of but one month for 
the Ocean, he could conscientiously confound together the shial- 
low Straits of Yenicale and the deep waters of Gibraltar. 

In this scheme the e expanse of sea usurps the greatest space, 
raled over by one of the given Three, and bounded by the quiet 

“ River flowing in an oval line, flattened at both ends, always 
inward to Neptune’ s domain, more ancient than it, and supplying 
it with a perennial stream. On the north-w estern beach of 
Ocean blooms the Elysium plain, and the meadows of Asphodel 
where rest the souls of the heroes; on the south-east are the 
groves of Proserpine, that austere deity who cares not for the 
festive halls of Olympus, the offspring of a far different legend 
from that of the 

“ Fair field 
Of Enna where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain.” 

From the rising to the setting sun on the south spread the 
“ blameless” Ethiopians, with whom the gods feast gladly, ba- 
lanced by the Children of the Mist on the north, who fill up the 
entire space, from the Crimea to the land of the Cwmri,—the 
land of perpetual day, and the land of perpetual darkness. The 
great expanse above Greece is filled up by the expanse of waters ; 
so naturally does the aspect of the sea suggest immensity ; it 
required the strength of Columbus’ mind to overcome the feeling, 
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that the unknown cannot be a continent. There, slender points 
amid the waste of billows, lie the homes of the pale-faced dreamy 
Lotos-eaters in the south, in the north those of the ghoul-like 
Lestrygonians, forms, as it were, exaggerated by the mists of 
their latitude. In the north, too, are Calypso’s isle of Ogygia, 
ougaros Qurcdoons, the palace of the king of the winds, which after- 
Greeks delighted to fix, without proof, in Stromboli, the pygmies 
and their cranes, and, nearer the line of experience, Aeza, with 
its woods, and the perilous melodies of the Syrens. 

However, so far as Mr Gladstone’s theory goes, we are still 
left free as ever to stray through the wide seas, and along the 
spectral coast-line of River Ocean lapping among the reeds by 
broad meadow-lands, and dim with memories of departed princes 
who hannt its banks. These regions were regions of enchant- 
ment to Homer: they must be so to us. Like the “ Plangtez” 
of Jason, or old Delos, they are chained down to one point of the 
compass by the poet’s love of system, which was not satisfied 
with an Ariosto’s wild contempt of geographical order, even of that 
decent shame which impels men at least to thrust an anarchical 
file of papers into a drawer. But, within that wide liberty they 
range unshackled, and the nature and relations, and all but the 
outline of the daily life of their occupants, are like lines drawn 
upon sand, or in vapour. Just within the charmed circle of the 
tale told by the Pheenician mariner, the poetic insight of Homer 
has created light and life; but the clue, connecting the Known 
with the Unknown, Greece with Ogygia, or the Unknown with 
the Unknown, Ogygia with Aezea, is lost for us. 

“ The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind.” 

Perhaps the impression of the poet’s genius is never more vivid 
than when we contrast the incidental character of a hint at some 
bygone hero’s deeds in the Iliad, or of those allusions to “ Myths” 
of lands beyond the sea in the Odyssey, with the effect pro- 
duced thereby in Greece itself, and even the influence exerted by 
them long after over Arabia and Europe. In how few lines are 
the mild Lotophagi dismissed; how summary is the narrative of 
perils among the Leestrygonians; yet so apparently casual a spark 
has proved of divine temper enough to kindle the fancy of Tenny- 
son and Turner into a flame, not to speak of Sinbad the Sailor. 

It has been contended, with much power of argument, that 
the classic spirit, even in its earliest developments, contained no 
germ of the picturesque, or the subjective. We indeed do miss 
Tennyson’s power of analyzing in our sight his own sensations 
and emotions, and his delicate minuteness of scene-painting. 
But the difference between the ancients and our poets may, after 
all, be, that action was to them fresher and more various than to 
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us, and also more habitually forced upon the thoughts by the 
continual exigencies of petty-state governments, so that while they 
had only time, and space upon their canvass to suggest the cause 
of a psychological inquiry, our writers follow it up and perfect 
it. Perhaps the recognised pre-eminence of the old classics, as 
subjects of education, may consist partly in this very reticence 
which allures the student on to finish and elaborate for himself. 
The Odyssey and Iliad have formed too many poets, and caused 
too many poems: even the late “ Prometheus Vinctus” has 
exerted too manifest an influence over the imagination of our 
own Shelley and Keats; the still surviving classical type of 
middle age Italy too spontaneously burst out into the full glow 
of romance and picturesqueness in the Jerusalem and two Or- 
landos, to allow us to suppose that the line between the Classical 
and the Romance schools is quite impassable. If Homer be 
not picturesque, at least we cannot help thinking him so. 

To his countrymen Homer was the one only storehouse of 
romantic conception. It was a most appreciable element in the 
fortunes even of later Greece, that, while in the half liquid mass, 
the nation was penetrated at its source with those old sea-faring 
tales. The Iliad and Odyssey in the education of posterity 
were as novel and useful an element as were in that of earlier 
Greece the Pheenician galleys themselves sailing in at evening, as 
Columbus into Hayti, trom the vast wilderness of waters, bearing 
strange products of half visionary climes, and tales of enchant- 
ment from the world of spirits. Those strange battles of gods 
and heroes, rough blows and plain words in the Iliad, and those 
marvellous adventures of the Odyssey, were beneficial, as tend- 
ing to counteract the narrowing tendencies of subsequent times, 
with their perfection of elegant utility, their hatred and con- 
tempt of all barbarians, and pride in all contained within the 
narrow bounds of Hellas, their carelessness about the supernatural 
and spiritual, and their rationalised essence of sensuality. The 
contrast of the heroic life with the life of dilettante Athens, was 
as useful for the latter as it was for the Anglo-Saxon, with his 
tendency to become too utiJitarian, to have his traditions of the 
chieftains of the War-Horse, and of ages of Danish persecutions ; 
for the denationalised Welchman to keep his gleaming legends 
of Arthur slumbering till the destined day in the isle of Avilion ; 
for Danes and Normans, matter of fact not in the way of utility, 
but in the gross pursuit of pleasure and dominion, to be able to 
look back to hereditary glories of daring Vikings, whose only 
birthright was their sword, ennobled and refined by the charm of 
time; lastly, as good as it was for the euphuists of Elizabeth’s 
Court, to feel a rough echo from the Spanish main of the bold 
deeds of rough Drake and Hawkins. 
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At the same time, though assenting fully to Mr Gladstone’s 
assertion of the pre-eminence of Homer, and his influence over 
his country, we must retrace our steps a little to express our 
strong dissent from the depreciatory view, implied rather than 
expressed, in the whole texture of the volumes before us, of the 
character, moral, literary, and theological, of later Greece. To 
our mind, one of the deepest sources of interest in Homer, in 
both his historical and esthetical aspect, consists in the possibility 
of tracing a relationship, not remote or fanciful, but deep and 
positive, between him in all his many-sidedness, and the subse- 
quent epochs in his country’s progress. We are confident that 
this is the feeling of a vast number of the poet’s most fervent 
admirers. We fear that the feeling of many, on considering this 
attempt to sever the race at the two different periods, may be 
that, if Homer do not help to interpret the genius of Plato and 
Demosthenes for them, they take no more interest in his songs 
than in the noble myths of the Edda, or the epics of Camoens and 
Ferdusi. Such an hypothesis is, we hope, not correct. Cer- 
tainly the cities of Greece, contending for the glory of having 
given him birth, or citing his simple allusions as infallible autho- 
rities, held themselves no strangers, or aliens from him in thought 
and feeling. To a Greek of the age of Pericles, nay, of Plato, 
it was all reality, all sober history. To the heroes of the Iliad 
he was fond of tracing the lineage of his captains and statesmen ; 
the warriors who fought at Troy were the princes of his own 
country. Over the whole was spread the charm of names and 
associations, not made trite by the occasions of daily life, and yet 
well known by the report of brethren and friends fresh from 
the scenes of the Iliad, the stately towns and lustrious valleys 
of Old Ionia. It was thus, the story of a war not waged under 
unknown conditions of climate and difficulty, with a tribe of 
Caffres or Moors, but like battles to a Frenchmen fought in 
Provence, to a Briton on the fields of Bannockburn and Flodden. 
In Homer too the Greek believed he found the germs of his re- 
ligion, and the account of the origin of the gods he worshipped, 
whether without inquiry, or as symbols of something higher and 
deeper. Mr Gladstone contrasts the mythology of the later 
Greeks with that of the Homeric age, but he seems to us to have 
laid too great stress upon the greater geniality of the Olympic 
system in Homeric Greece, as indicating a more positive religious 
tone. We think he has, by an analogous error, taken the poet’s 
taste for the heartiness and freshness incident to the spring-tide 
of any national literature, for a proof of intrinsic superiority in 
the more primitive poetry over the golden age of Athens. Homer's 
immense personal superiority to all his successors, even to 
/Eschylus himself, we recognise as fully and unreservedly as Mr 
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Gladstone ; but we are unwilling to see laurels snatched from the 
latter to be hung around the brows of the former, not because they 
are more majestic, but because they show the wrinkles of age. 
The Athenian did not lack the facility for writing simply any 
more than Mr Tennyson does for composing a ballad. But it 
would be as much a waste of time in the one to seek admission, 
as a clever imitator, to a new edition of Percy, as the other felt 
it puerile to affect to be childlike, like his great master, in an age 
of comparative luxury. His metaphysical and profoundly poli- 
tical dramas were truly “ morsels from the Homeric feast,” not 
for divers resemblances in length of words, but because, alike in 
general style, he embodies the nobler currents of the feeling of 
the time, and guides its flow in the same way in which the other 
led his age. So it was, in a less degree, with Sophocles; so, 
with still less power, with Euripides. There may be a greater 
fulness of history in the Iliad and Odyssey; and so they may 
deserve, as agents in education, greater attention; but for him 
who desires to comprehend the heroie age of Athens, the great 
Three must not be regarded in anywise as merely esthetical 
studies. 

In the same way, and for the like reasons, in his criticisms 
on Virgil, Mr Gladstone, while praising real excellencies in his 
favourite poet, raises up shadows of imperfections in the others, 
that he may slay them. He is displeased that the younger bard 
should have dared, in defiance of the authority of the Greek, 
toarm Venus with Jove’s thunders, and to represent her as 
charging the guilt of Paris on the decree of destiny. Again 
he is indignant that Virgil should have misapplied the name 
Dardanides, deriving Anchises from the wrong branch of tlie 
royal house of Ilium, and that he has even been tempted by tlie 
vile exigencies of metre which tabooed Scamander, to transfer 
the dignity of that turbulent stream to the insignificant Simois. 
All thesedepartures from the example of Homer, he arrays against 
the Latin poet, as a species of parricide or high treason against 
his natural chieftain. But Virgil never “juravit in verba 
Homeri,” except as a poetical guide. He used the Iliad; he did 
not even desire the praise of a correct imitator. It were indeed 
an offence in a school-boy, set to write Homeric verses on the death 
of Hector, to take his phrases from Euripides, or his mythological 
facts from Plutarch. But in a great Latin bard setting himself 
the task of exalting the heroes of Troy against those of Greece, 
it would have been equally ridiculous to represent the ancestry 
of the mighty Julian house quaking at the name of Diomed the 
chief of Arpi, or the founder of a Latin kingdom, and a Pelasgian 
prince (at least the head of a Pelasgian people, whatever his cwn 
descent might be) worshipping the gods of Theszalian Olympus 
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in the attributes ascribed to them by a primitive Hellenic 
minstrel. 

Mr Gladstone’s principle is, that Homer has so completely 
appropriated this space of once common soil as to have made it 
his own, and that all poems sung upon the confines of the siege 
of Troy, are waifs and strays, and the poets but tenants-at-will, 
liable to be put to labour in tilling the lord’s land, and bound not 
to fell lis timber, or adopt any method of cultivation which will 
change the character of the soil or obliterate landmarks. That 
is not our view. We discover infinite inferiority in Virgil on 
other, and these more independent grounds, which also Mr 
Gladstone has expounded in an essay now incorporated in the 
third of these volumes. 

In these latter chapters he developes most lucidly the peculiar 
merits of the Greek by showing from the striking failure in the 
same points of the Latin poet, while attempting to vie with his 
model, how hard of attainment is that unstudied plan of narra- 
tion in which incidents spring out of incidents, yet are not epi- 
sodes, and in which characters are not enunciated for our infor- 
mation as dogmas, but evolved from action. Of the principal of 
these characters he has given us a most subtle analysis in another 
chapter, although we think he has not done complete justice to 
the Trojan heroes. 

Again, we are dissatisfied with the depreciatory estimate taken 
by Mr Gladstone of the character of Agamemnon. As we have 
already said, his supremacy appears to us terhave been the great 
historic basis of the tradition. But it was requisite, in the altered 
political condition of Greece, to diminish the manifestations of 
his sway, in order to bring forward the aristocratic class. Yet 
the tradition of Agamemnon’s pre-eminence was too deeply rooted 
to be overthrown, so that the result is a curious vacillation in 
the poet’s representation of him, injurious to the general effect, 
as his place was not that of a champion, and his true office could 
not have sufficient stress laid upon it, without also too plain a de- 
monstration of tle dependence of the other leaders. Lut still he 
is meant by Homer to typify upon earth the sway and political 
sagacity of Jupiter, though, like the god, driven at times out of 
his regular course and demeanour by a sudden gust of passion. 
He is in the back-ground as a soldier, only because his dignity 
was too great for that of a fighting man, except on a crisis. In 
council he is supreme, and is intended to be, and is august. The 
indications of mean covetousness and eventual servility, which 
Mr Gladstone alleges, do not strike us in the same light. His 
appeal to a mythological story in extenuation of his injustice, was 
the ancient mode of explaining a sudden misfortune like the 
Quarrel, and the courtesy of Achilles, himself now suffering in 
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the loss of Patroclus, from the self-same calamity, and through 
the same cause, was not that of the “ finished gentleman,” but of 
the sympathizing Greek 

But these are all particular defects; the character of Helen is 
itself a host of merits. It pleases us the more, as reclaiming from 
the tasteless calumnies of critics, followed, we are sorry to per- 
ceive, by Colonel Mure, one of the few finished female characters 
in dante cal literature. B 3ut, though we might easily select many 
points for especial praise, the lovers of Homer are under larger 
and more general obligations to Mr Gladstone. He has shown 
us how delicate are the shades of colour in which the poet 
depicts character, converting an epic into a drama. Not an 
epithet he demonstrates i is W rongly applied, not a name, a mere 
synonyme, used because the verse would not admit ‘saath. 
The verse is seen to gallop ¢ and curvet with the sense like a horse 
beneath its rider; there is no monotonous sweetness, no strained 
stateliness, no falsetto tenderness. If Mr Gladstone had done 
nothing else, he would have done good service in pointing out to 
the general reader that admirers of Homer need not apologize, 
on the meagre plea of the necessities of recitation, for various 
names used equivalently of one nation. 

He has accomplished much; but, perhaps, nothing strikes one 
more in reading these volumes than the consummate art with 
which, in a set of Theses, he has unfolded before us the whole 
panorama of the age of Homer. Weseem to see Achilles taunting 
Agamemnon the King, or to behold old Priam come to beg his 
Hector’s body, or Uly sses fighting with the waves on thie surf of 
Scheria, while apparently it is only a position of Grote’s or Wolf’s 
which is being assailed. It had been wonderful if Mr Gladstone 
had reconstructed Homeric Greece, so as to bring it vividly before 
us; it is more wonderful still when he has, as it were, assumed 
the picture, and then so discussed it in detail, its finest lines, its 
institutions and character, that we can, from his criticisms on 
special points, reconstruct it for ourselves. 
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Art. III.—1. State Papers—Pre-Reformation Period—Calen- 

The Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
Elizabeth, 1547-80. Edited by R. Lemon, Esq. 

2. Historical Notes relative to the History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Anne (1509 to 1714). 
Compiled by F. 8. Tuomas, Esq. 

3. Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during 

the Middle Ages. Published by the Authority of Her Majesty’s 

Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 






















THE elucidation of national history has for many years been 
recognised as an object worthy of national effort. And it would . 
not be too much to say, that every step taken towards its attain- a 
ment, gives proof of the value of the effort. 

Never, for instance, was a greater boon given to the English 
historian, than in the volumes of the Statutes of the Realm, 
published between 1810 and 1822, under the authority of a royal F 
commission. In them lies a mine of facts, which, in spite of 
recent efforts, has not yet been half quarried. And now the 
magic wand of the Master of the Rolls is at work, steadily re- 
ducing into order the chaos of our national archives. Moun- 
tains of dingy and decaying State papers and manuscripts, buried 
in the oblivion of the Record Office, and of our national libraries, 
have for centuries, and some of them for ages, remained sacred 
“to the moles and bats,” accessible only to a few daring and 
intrepid historians, who have had zeal enough to descend into 
the chaos, and to dig through the dust. But this is no longer 
to continue. By slow and sure degrees these hidden treasures 
are all to be ushered into daylight, and so classified as to yield 
ready material for future historians. 

With such a work in prospect, by necessity long and laborious, 
it were in vain to expect or to ask for speed. To have begun is 
something. ‘To have some work always upon the wheel is more ; 
and such seems to be the aim of the Master of the Rolls. 

Since he first took the matter in hand, in 1854, three volumes 
of a proposed series of Calendars of State Papers have been 
issued, relating to the intervals between the years 1547 and 
1580, 1611 and 1618, and 1625 and 1626. 

Good cannot but result from the publication of these calendars ; 
for, being chronologically arranged, and being each furnished 
with an alphabetical table of contents, they will form an invalu- 
able Index Rerum to the history of any given period, or of any 
given subject. And after all, with the historian, as well as with 
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the lawyer, the first great step towards a knowledge of the 
authorities bearing upon a particular point, is promptly to know 
where to find them. 

But experience shows that much caution is needed in the use 
of State papers, for the writer who relies upon them alone will 
write but a meagre and partial history at best. The dry bones 
of history he may find there ; but the life, the soul, of the history 
of an age lies far more in those innumerable “ Chronicles and 
Memorials,” in which the actors on the stage have left traces of 
their deepest thoughts, and tenderest hidden feelings. 

Wisely then has the Master of the Rolls commenced an issue 
of these, along with the calendars. But the period chosen for 
the first series is that of the Middle Ages, ending with the reign 
of Henry VII.; so that the periods to which the chronicles and 
calendars respectively relate are not identical. This we re- 
gret; nevertheless, it is refreshing to see old MSS. histories, 
whatever may be the period to which they relate, rising like 
Rip Van Winkles, after centuries of oblivious sleep, into sun- 
light, in modern type and form, contrasting as strangely with 
the medixval tomes as do the fresh green leaves in spring 
with the blackened branches of the trees in a city square. 
Amongst those already issued we may notice, “ Capgrave’s 
Chronicle of England,” the “ Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon,” 
and the “ Lives of Edward the Confessor ;” while other volumes 
are in course of preparation. 

But though we have headed our article with the “ Calendars” 
and the “Chronicles and Memorials,” the two great branches of the 
labours of the Master of the Rolls, our object is, not so much at this 
time to review them, as to point, for a few moments, to an unfortu- 
nate period which has for a time slipped through between them. 
Weare told thatthe volumes of the “Calendars” relating to the first 
half of the 16th century will not, for some time to come, be ready for 
issue; and, as we have seen, the boundary line of the “ Chre- 
nicles and Memorials” falls so as just to exclude the same period. 

It is true that a selection from the strictly State papers of 
Henry VIII. has already been put into the hands of the public, 
having been published, in extenso, under royal commission ; but 
we are informed, in the preface of the volume of “Calendars, 
1547-1580,” that there are many papers “ of an extremely inte- 
resting character, which, either from their length, or from heing 
irrelevant as State papers, were inadmissible in that work,” and 
remain unpublished. It was with the avowed object of “ ac- 
quainting the public, through some eligible channel, with the 
existence and nature of these papers” that the Commission of 
1840 authorised the issue of the “ Calendars.” They were to com- 
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mence with the reign of Henry VIII., and it is only through 
some incidental matter of arrangement that the first volume of 
the series has been hitherto withheld. 

The purely State papers, which have been in the hands of histo- 
rians, have been well made use of, and hencethe State history, with 
all its trials and divorces, and executions and changes, has been 
greatly elucidated ; but the many errors, and counter-statements, 
and mistaken notions, which blemish attempts to depict the social 
condition of England at that epoch in her history, proclaim loudly 
the want of greater facilities of reference, better road-books, and 
better means of access to the yet unexplored niches and corners of 
this field of research. And we the more lament that no aid is, 
for some time at least, likely to be given in this direction, from 
the conviction that the period alluded to is that which, of all 
others, ought to be well known and understood, in that it formed 
the great watershed of European history which turned into their 
modern channels the culture and destinies of her great nations, 
and that, consequently, ignorance of its great features, and of the 
early course of the streams to which it gave rise, is an ignorance 
as great in the historian, as it would be in the geographer, if he 
knew no more with respect to the sources of the great stream 
upon whose banks he dwells, than we have hitherto known of 
the sources of the Niger or Zambesi. 

The very key to the after history of the nation must lie hid in 
the chaos of this period; and a right appreciation and correct 
knowledge of the social condition of the people at this starting 
point of their modern progress, must underlie all correct appre- 
ciation and knowledge of the social problems which have since 
been raised or solved. 

While, therefore, we must wait longer for any aid from the 
Master of the Rolls, we make no apologies for at once calling the 
attention of our readers to this subject. 

First, then, by what standard are we to judge of the social 
condition of a people? It does not depend upon its material 
civilisation and prosperity; for a nation is not happy and great 
wholly in proportion to the advances it has made in either the 
one or the other. The standard by which nations are measured 
is, in these respects, relative and conventional. When a man’s 
day is over, it matters little to himself whether he has basked in 
the sunshine, or struggled with the tempest,—whether he has 
fed on the dainties or the very crumbs of the great world’s table, 
if only his day’s work has been nobly done. His very difficulties 
may have made him great. And so too it may be with the 
struggles of nations. but if the man has been thwarted and 
cramped in his work, by the wrong relations between him and 
his fellow-men; or if, worse than this, he has been prevented from 
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living any noble life at all, if his life has been crushed and wasted, 
then there is evidence of a social evil at the root, much deeper 
and far more real than that which affects only his physical com- 
fort. And so may a nation, or a class in a nation, be cramped 
and crushed in the midst of general prosperity. Hence, though, 
if the relations of man to his fellow-men were wholly set right, 
enough of physical comfort and material civilisation would follow, 
yet should we regard these rather as an index of the true pros- 
perity of a people, than as the chief elements in which that pros- 
perity consists. A nation approaches to its true condition, in 
proportion as each man is placed in such a relation to his fellow- 
men that no barrier stands between him and his life’s work, so as 
to prevent his filling that place in the state which most tends to 
his own good and to the common weal. 

Be it then our aim to glance at the social condition of England, 
at the period alluded to, from this point of view. 

If we mistake not, we shall find abundant evidence as we pro- 
ceed, that while acknowledging the advantages of material civil- 
isation, the moral instincts of man are, not only the most import- 
ant, but also the most powerful and the most practical, of the 
agencies which can affect the social condition of a country. 
Gradually had the feudal links between class and class fallen 
to pieces, and, of the old feudal gradations of rank, that only 
remained which kept apart the aristocracy and commons. 

The higher vassals now took their place as the gentry and 
principal landholders of the country, and those, who had once 
owed them feudal service, now formed the class of the yeomanry 
or smaller landholders; while even the peasantry had risen above 
the badges of their former serfdom, and claimed legal equality 
with the rest. ‘These smaller landholders had become very im- 
portant. It was early found that the strength of the nation very 
much depended upon the healthy condition of its middle class, 
and of this they formed the embryo. 

In an age of civil and international wars, it was soon seen that 
the strength of an army lay very much in its foot soldiery; and 
Bacon observes,’ that “a nation where in effect all is noblesse 
or peasantry ”—i.e., without a middle class—is necessarily de- 
fective in this particular. And he also tells us, that, by enacting 
that “all houses of husbandry, used with twenty acres or more 
of ground, should be kept up for ever, together with a competent 
et ene of land to be occupied with them, and in no wise to 

e severed from them, and thus obliging the occupier to be, not 
a beggar or cottager, but a man of some substance, that might 
keep hinds and servants, and set the plough on going, the king 
(Henry VII.) did secretly sow Hydra’s teeth, whereupon, accord- 
' Bacon’s Essay on “The True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates.” 
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ing to the poet’s fiction, should rise up armed men for the service 
of the kin gdom.”? 

And w hen, i in time of peace, the attention of legislators was 
turned from international warfare to internal politics, and the 

rinciples of political economy began to dawn upon the minds of 
Fonolish statesmen, and they became aware that there is a great 
difference between the exportation of the produce of the country 
in its manufactured and in its unmanufactured state—that as the 
labour of each man is a source of wealth to him, so the labour of 
each nation may be made a source of wealth to it,—the middle 
class rose in consequence by rapid steps into far greater power 
and influence. 

A demand had arisen in other countries for English cloth, and 
great was the number of idle hands in England crying out for 
work. The only link which was wanted to. complete the chain 
was an English middle class, to collect, so to speak, the labour 
of the multitude, export it, and bring heck the equivalent ; other- 
wise the wool itself would be exported instead of the cloth, which 
represented both the wool and the labour; and thus the price of 
the labour would be lost to England, while foreign merchants 
and foreign manufacturers would be enriched by developing her 
resources. ‘True to the principles of political economy, the bur- 
gesses of the towns had already risen up to supply this want, and 
had turned their attention to commerce and manufacture; and 
it was not till, in spite of the vicissitudes of war, they had en- 
riched themselves, and afforded employment and the means of 
living to thousands of the peasantry in the districts around them, 
that they were aided by the force of artificial enactments.? 

It is true these were very numerous. One, for instance, pro- 
hibited the exportation of ‘wool, or even undressed cloth; and 
another provided that, for the encouragement of the manufacture 
of linen, landholders occupying sixty acres of land and upwards, 
should devote half an acre at least to the growth of flax, “ines- 
timable sums of money being spent,” says the statute, “ in foreign 
countries by reason of the importation of linen cloth, and the 
people of the realm being idle when they might have been em- 
ployed in its manufacture.” * The merchant navy of England, 
alongwith the seaport towns, being “marvellously dec cayed” (pr ob- 
ably on account of the wars), it was provided by statute that 
alien merchants should import and export in English vessels.‘ 
We need not remind our readers of the jealousy which the for eign 


* Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2? The manufactures of Worcestershire, Norfolk, Devonshire, and the North 
were already of sufficient importance to attract the attention of Parliament. 
And Manchester was, at this carly period, among the foremost of the manufac- 
turing towns of England. 


* 24 Henry VIIL,, c. 4. * 32 Henry VIIL, c. 14. 
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merchants had stirred up amongst the English citizens of the 
metropolis, ending in the tragedy of the “ Evil May Day;” nor 
need we more than allude to the “ Acts of Apparel,” ostensibly 
aimed against “ finery and vanity,” but one object of which was 
to put a check upon the purchase of foreign commodities and the 
introduction of French manufactures. Then particular trades 
were protected in a like arbitrary way. No tanner was to use 
the crafts of a cordwainer or currier,' and vice versd. Butchers, 
too, were not to keep tan-houses.” The making of Worcester- 
shire cloths was confined to a few towns in the county engaged 
in the trade, lest, by the spread of the manufacture to other 
towns, these should be injured.’ And to prevent the shipping of 
Newcastle from deserting her quays for others more favourably 
situated, or offering greater advantages, a statute was passed* 
prohibiting any vessel from lading or discharging its cargo at 
any neighbouring place, under pain of forfeiture. For a long 
time the exportation of gold or silver coin or bullion, whether 
manufactured or not, was made illegal without the king’s license.° 
And upon the same principle, when copper, from one cause or 
another, had become scarce and dear, the exportation of any 
metal, whether manufactured or not, of which it formed an in- 
gredient, was in like manner prohibited.® 

Such was the artificial aid which commerce received from 
Parliament ; but let it not be thought that these laws gave birth 
to commerce, they are rather proofs of its previous importance. 

It was the fall of the feudal system, which both changed the 
former vassals and sub-vassals of the aristocracy into a class of 
free landholders, and also opened the way for the rise of the 
commercial class; and thus it was out of the ruins of the old 
bondage that these two elements arose, and united in forming 
that middle class which, like Dr Arnold’s Sixth Form, has ever 
since governed the commonwealth, for evil or for good, by its 
votes in Parliament, or its moral influence without. 

What, then, was the condition of the middle class ? 

To both branches of which it was composed—to the landholder 
as well as to the merchant—the long century of civil wars, which 
ushered in the era of which we are speaking, with its party, 
selfish, suicidal struggle, and all its anarchy, bloodshed, injustice, 
and vicissitudes, had by no means conduced to prosperity. 

The continental wars, too, of Henry VIIL., though they added 
perhaps to the national prestige, stirred up afresh the wounds 
inflicted by the wars of the Roses, and hindered their healing as 


119 Henry VIL, c.19; 3 Henry VIIL,¢.10. * 22 Henry VIIL, ¢. 6. 
* 25 Henry VIIL, c. 18. #21 Henry VIIL, c. 18. 

17 Ed. IV., c. 1; 4 Henry VIL, c. 23; 3 Henry VIIL, c. 1. 
* 21 Henry VIIL., c. 10. 
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they otherwise might have done. The martial spirit is seldom 
the harbinger of peaceful industry; and more than this, the re- 
sources of the country had been directly drained by the successive 
subsidies, benevolences, and forced loans, exacted to provide the 
means for carrying on these wars. 

It were idle to ignore the effect of the civil wars ; and, to take 
an example, we may point to the fact, that whole streets in the 
towns and villages throughout the realm were in ruins. It is 
true that this fact, though allowed on all hands, is ingeniously 
explained away by modern historians; but when we learn, from 
the several statutes' which were passed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. requiring the rebuilding of the ruined houses, that be- 
sides the ruined houses of the husbandman, for which we shall 
find abundant cause as we proceed, “ divers beautiful houses of 
habitation, built in times past within the walls, had fallen into 
ruin and decay, and remained unre-edified and desolate,” while 
others were deserted and decaying, and ready to follow their fate ; 
and mark that, in the Subsidy Act of 1511,’ it is provided that 
the demand should be “ abated in the case of poor towns, cities, and 
boroughs wasted, desolate, or destroyed, or overgreatly impoverished,” 
and ask ourselves the cause of all this, can we forget the long 
series of antecedent civil wars? The readers of the martyrologist 
Foxe will remember a passage,’ in which he records, that in 1508 
there was a great fire, which destroyed a considerable part of the 
city of Norwich. Now, we know that such was the want of energy 
in the people in this instance, that twenty-six years afterwards these 
houses were still in ruins; for of this we are informed by the 
preamble of a statute passed to secure their rebuilding.*| No 
doubt, in the instance of the towns ruined by the wars, the same 
want of energy, itself'a consequence of the anarchy they occasioned, 
was the cause why the desolated buildings which, in the words of 
the statutes, “had been a long time in great ruin and decay,”* had 
never been rebuilt. These statutes to secure their rebuilding 
may be fairly taken as the marks of a reviving energy. 

And now, glancing at the higher elements of the social condition 
of the middle class, it is clear that the European revival of learning 


’ 6 Henry VIII, c. 5. 
7 ” 99 Se 
. « yy 13. 
27 ”? » 1. 
32 a » 18 and 19, 
— fs ue 
35 ” » 4. 
? 3 Henry VIIL, c. 22. 3 Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, p. 732 (1596 ed.) 


* 26 Henry VIIL., c. 8; and see also, as to the town of Lynn, “ by a long time 
in great decay and desolation,” 26 Henry VIIL, c. 9. 

° The Act of 1540 compelled the rebuilding of houses on ground that had 
been built upon within 25 years ; the Act of 1542 was retrospective 45 years. 
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had lit its spark in England. Erasmus visited his “ charissime” 
More, and a little band of fellow-students, numbering amongst 
them such men as Colet, Grocine, Linacre, and Lilly, scarcely less 
dear to him and to each other. Not a few literary men were to be 
found among the courtiers of a literary king. The learned now 
and then even dropped their Latin to write in their mother tongue, 
and a certain measure of general enlightenment is evidenced by 
the resort to pamphlets as a means of influence over the public 
mind. Households, too, might be found, where sons and daugh- 
ters were alike trained in the paths of erudition. But among 
the laity knowledge was the exception, ignorance the rule. To 
what extent can education have spread itself over the nation at 
large, when, in an Act of Parliament, it was necessary to insert 
a proviso in favour of peers who were so illiterate as not to be 
able to read, and thereby claim the benefit of clergy ?' 

The defect in education was not merely a negative one. The 
education communicated by the events of the previous century 
had been anything but negative. Those civil wars which had 
ruined their cities and towns must have left traces of anarchy in 
the minds of men. 

Nor must we forget, that in their religion they were tlie heirs 
of the darkness which the middle age of European history had 
bequeathed to them. 

Just as the 4000 years antecedent to the Christian era had 
perverted the original revelation of Divine truth into Paganism, 
so the fifteen centuries antecedent to the Reformation had per- 
verted Christianity into Romanism. And just as the old Roman 
philosopher well knew that his creed was distorted and thread- 
bare, so also did the enlightened Romanist of the age of which 
we are speaking ; but while his inner convictions rebelled against 
it, he was perfectly aware, not only, like the pagan, that a reli- 
gion was a human necessity, but that Christianity was the only 
one that was possible. Christianity came to him much less pol- 
luted, and with a far clearer pedigree, than the true religion 
came down to the Roman philosopher; and therefore it was with 
deeper earnestness, and with a far greater anxiety that he strove 
to build up for himself some scheme of reconciliation, as Plutarch 
did in his day, between his inner convictions and his traditional 
creed, and sought in logical subtleties satisfaction to his own 
mind. And thus (if we may use the expression) this renovated 
Romanism became the religion of an enlightened clique, as the 
renovated Paganism had done before it ; while the millions of the 
votaries of Rome, educated or ignorant, were left to grovel in 
their bigotry, or, in rebelling against their creed, to break loose 
from religious restraints altogether. A very general but covert 
1 1 Edward VL, c. 12. 
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scepticism had eaten its way into society; and the higher the 
integrity of the individual, the deeper was the struggle between 
his conscience and his creed. It was no mere question of the 
“real presence,” “ penance,” or even “indulgences,” or any 
logical subtlety at all,—these were the mere catspaw in the 
quarrel, The real question at issue was a much more vital and 
practical one than any of these. It was a question of whether or 
not the priesthood of the Church of centuries was a priesthood 
by right or usurpation. It was a question of the legitimacy of 
the prerogative of the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy, from the 
supreme pontiff to the priest—from the mitred abbot to the 
monk. Scepticism on this point had spread like an epidemic 
among intelligent minds, and it involved far more than any 
merely doctrinal scepticism—for that priesthood was, by its own 
teaching, the one point of contact between Christianity and the 
people—it professed itself to be the “daysman” between Christ 
and the Christian ; and to reject its authority was apparently to 
dismiss the only pilot in an unknown sea. It was to break the 
spell of a thousand years, and to defy all previous history. When 
a man, single-handed, pushed off his little bark from the haven 
of the Church to pilot for himself, well might the voices of the 
multitudes on shore cry aloud, “ Take heed whither you are drift- 
ing! Yourtrack has been sounded and fathomed before you, and 
if the pioneers upon your pathhave not returned to the haven, you 
will find their wrecks upon the waves!” The ashes of Huss and 
the charred faggots of the Lollard martyr-pyresseemed the abrupt 
ending of a short-lived rebellion. It was not until Christians and 
Hopefuls and Faithfuls had struggled through the Sloughs of 
Despond with their burdens, and had encountered and conquered 
all the perils of the way, that Christiana and her children set out 
upon the pilgrim’s path. And truly the struggle of enlightened 
men with their hereditary creed was a pilgrim’s progress, and as 
yet no Greatheart had arisen to conduct them on their journey. 
What, then, was to be done within the pale of the Church? 
Many a true Christian rose in heart above the logical absurdities 
of his creed. In the performance of the outward rites,—his pen- 
ance, and his deeds of charity,—and in his accustomed rever- 
ence and obedience to the priesthood, he followed an outward 
routine, while his spirit, unbound by these trammels, by a pro- 
cess illogical indeed, but consonant with the moral instincts of 
his nature, rested its faith upon the one great sacrifice and Great 
High Priest. An antagonism was indeed created between his 
moral and his intellectual faculties; but the former being the 
stronger of the two, more or less ruled the latter. But it was 
not so with all. To aman like Sir Thomas More, whose moral 
and intellectual instincts were more nearly balanced,—than 
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whom no man of the period more thoroughly appreciated, on the 
one hand, the logical difficulties of the Catholic faith, or felt a 
deeper reverence, on the other hand, for whatever came down 
like that faith sanctioned by the solemn voice of the past, and 
who, moreover, was endowed with an intellect healthy and keen, 
with moral instincts beautifully refined, with a heart sound to 
its very core, and, with a will wonderful in its calmness and 
its power of seconding conviction at all hazards,—to such a 
man the struggle with his hereditary faith was a life struggle, 
and ended in his death upon the scaffold, a martyr, not to 
Romanism, but to integrity of conscience. But the multitudes 
of the people asked for no reconciliation between conscience 
and creed. Glad by any equivocations, by any plausible pretext, 
to be freed from their responsibility to the priesthood, scepticism 
of its authority succeeded in rapid transition to the veneration 
and awe with which it had long been regarded. The omnipo- 
tence which the clergy had assumed was a worn-out mask, through 
which their real weakness was beginning to appear. Like that 
of the veiled prophet of Lalla Rookh, their power, resting on the 
ignorance of their votaries, lost its spell the moment the veil was 
withdrawn. 

When the Pope was besieged in the castle of St Angelo,! and 
the supreme head of their Church was virtually a prisoner, the 
apathy of the people was a clear proof of how small was the 
amount of superstitious devotion to his person. A fast was pro- 
claimed throughout England; and if ever there was occasion for 
a fast being rigidly and religiously kept, surely this was the one ; 
but the old chroniclers? tell us that it was universally disregarded 
by priest and people, and evaded by the most puerile casuistry ! 
In fact, the authority of the Pope rested more upon the conser- 
vative feeling, than upon the convictions, or even the supersti- 
tion of the people ; and this may account in some measure for the 
comparative ease with which afterwards, clergy and laymen 
alike, transferred, at the bidding of their king, their ecclesiastical 
allegiance from the Roman tiara to the English crown. 

This scepticism of priesthood prerogatives prepared the way 
for the Reformation, but in the meantime it struck at the 
root of the moral integrity of the people, and it sapped the 
foundation of the national conscience. And now, if this middle 
and governing class were feeling the effects of the bitter experi- 
ence of the past; if their minds were, not only very much un- 
tutored, but had been schooled in the anarehy of civil war; iand if 
their religion was such as we have hinted, upon what can we 
build a hope that their influence upon the peasant population, 


1 This was in 1527, when Rome was sacked by the Duke of Bourbon. 
* Hall and Grafton. 
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whether in their direct social relations, in their legislation, or in 
the moral force of their example, should be such as to conduce 
to their material welfare, or to the maintenance of order or a high 
tone of morality ? 

We have already seen that the relation which subsisted be- 
tween the middle class, chiefly employers of labour, and the more 
numerous class whose labour they employed, was either the 
agricultural relation of landholder and peasant, or the commercial 
relation of master and workman. 

The dismemberment of feudalism having opened the way for 
the rise of commercial activity, the commercial relation of master 
and workman was rather created than changed by the new order 
of things. But the agricultural relation of landholder and 
peasant was one which had subsisted for ages—which had sur- 
vived revolutions and changes of dynasty, and to which that 
gradual unloosing of the old feudal bondage was the greatest of 
the changes by which it had been overtaken. The obligations of 
slavery hold in bondage alike both slaveholder and slave; and 
thus the destruction of the feudal bond, which linked them to- 
gether, was the removal of a yoke to both landholder and 
peasant. The peasant was freed from very much of the old 

hysical tryanny, and thus left more like a free agent, and less 
ike a mere fixture to the farm on which he was born. But he 
was not only freed from the feudal yoke ; he also lost the feudal 
protection. When the bonds were broken which made him the 
serf of the landholder, the tie was riven which bound him to the 
land. If the landholder lost the benefits of his lordship, he re- 
signed with them its duties and obligations. The peasant, now 
no longer a serf, had no longer a serf’s right to be maintained by 
the landholder; being freed from his attachment to the soil, he 
could no longer, with equal right, claim his sustenance from it. 
But still both peasant and landholder were mutually as depend- 
ent on each other as before. The land of the landholder would 
be unproductive without the labour of the peasant; and the 
peasant had no means of subsistence except in the performance 
pf those very services to the landholder which, as a serf, he was 
compelled to perform. Thus the bond between them being 
broken, both classes were driven back upon the cold justice of 
the laws of political economy,—laws representing the mere 
balance of clashing interests, and founded essentially upon the 
selfishness of human nature. It was only when they chanced to 
coincide, that the interests of both could, according to those laws, 
be consulted and secured; and whenever their interests did not 
agree, one or the other must conquer or forbear. ‘To conquer 
were to set up a new tyranny, or to revert back to the old one; 
and the only forbearance possible without self-control, is a sullen 
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yielding to necessity. And, realising their respective interests 
when they might happen ri coincide, was also dependent upon 
their mutually exercising so much of self-control as to cause 
them of their own free will to fulfil those mutual relations, 
and to perform those duties which were necessary to secure 
their common prosperity. This was nothing more than that 
which is involved in the removal of almost ev ery long-borne 
yoke,—a freedom which, in its first stages, must almost of 
necessity prove itself a curse instead of a blessing. Uncontrolled 
freedom is anarchy! The very idea of civil “government im- 
ports a necessary control upon individual freedom ; and when the 
external control of a long-borne yoke is removed, there is but 
one power which can prev ent the new-born liberty from running 
into license and riot, namely, a control from within, to take the 
place of the external one which has been removed. The true 
hope of a newly freed nation consists in the substitution of the 
power of self-control for the clanking chains and craven fears 
of serfdom. 

Now, after that century of civil war and bloodshed to which we 
have alluded, it would indeed be a miracle, not often recurring 
in history, if any very large amount of self-control weie shown 
on either side whenever the interests of the two classes were found 
to diverge. If the civil wars had pressed heavily on the middle 
class, had crushed their spirits, and damped their energies, and 
made them poor and weak, we may well be prepared to find the 
peasantry, who, as we have seen, were as dependent as ever upon 
them, poorer and weaker still. If the master’s table were ill 
supplied, there would be few crumbs to fall to the peasant’s lot. 
If the master’s means were reduced, the tightened cord, we may 
be sure, would cut the deepest where his selfish comfort and pride 
would feel it least. If, taking the parallel experience of our sister 
island, with her decayed, impoverished landlords and dependent 
peasantry for our guide, we can in any measure read correctly 
the signs of the times, surely, as far as physical comfort is con- 
cerned, we should augur but a dismal lot for the poor English 
peasantry of the period under review. We should augur, not 
perhaps an age of famine and starvation, but a great national 
debility, after the paroxysms of a great national disease—a con- 
dition, in fact, very liable to famine and starvation, with no ver 'v 
high tone of health at best, and with but little real solid pros- 
perity. Such must ever be the condition of a country just rising 
to right itself after a great storm, which, though perhi aps it has 
not shipw recked the vessel, has yet shaken every joint of her knee 
timber. 

Some of the peasantry had separate cabins assigned them by 
their masters to live in, and were able to keep their own cow, 
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pig, or geese on the village green, but the larger number perhaps 
boarded under their master’s roof. The change which had been 
brought about in the relation between the labourer and _ his 
master by the breaking of the bonds of feudalism, is very pointedly 
shown by the provisions of a statute regulating the issue of coins 
from the varions mints throughout the kingdom,' and intended 
to increase the amount of small circulation in the country, in 
order to meet the necessity which had arisen for a currency suited 
to the needs of the peasant class. So long as feudal relations 
subsisted—so long as the serf was attached to the soil, and by the 
very right of serfdom claimed his food and the satisfaction of his 
physical wants from the soil, little or no money was needed as 
the medium through which the reciprocal obligations of landlord 
and serf should find their level. The labour of the peasant was 

aid for at once in the necessaries of life furnished by the land- 
cider, and thus a simple system of barter solved the problem of 
labour and wages. But that reciprocal relation being changed 
by the downfall of feudalism, the necessity for a new medium 
arose by degrees, just as in newly colonised countries the system 
of barter is found to give place in time to a money currency. 

The growth of manufactures hastened this result. The master 
manufacturer could not pay for the labour of his workmen directly 
in the necessaries of life, as the landholder could, and therefore a 
medium to represent their value was needful. Thus the old 
feudal relation had given place to a money relation ; and we must 
try to obtain as correct an idea as we can of the amount of wages 
which by industry the peasant was able to earn. 

The object of the statute of wages, passed in the sixth year of 
Henry VIII., has been much misunderstood. It was not designed 
to benefit the labourer by raising, or even regulating the amount 
of his wages. But it was passed for the benefit of the landholders 
—to bring into the country a new usage which they had found 
it difficult without the aid of the law to carry over the heads of 
their peasantry. Up to this time the labourer had been gener- 
ally employed by task-work ; and this, it was thought, was the 
reason why (as Grafton tells us), “especially in harvest time, 
the husbandmen could scarce get workmen to help in their 
harvest.”? 

Like the Irish workmen of the present day, the labourers seem 
to have contented themselves with earning as much as was need- 
ful for their subsistence, and to have worked by fits and starts to 
secure it. When labour was high in the market (as in harvest 


114 and 15 Henry VIIL., c. 12. Coiners were to turn out a certain proportion 
of the bullion which they coined in groats, half-groats, pence, and halfpence; 
and the impressions upon the halfpence and farthings were to be so different as 
to be read ly distinguished by “the common people of the realm.” 

2 Grafton, 6 Henry VIII. 
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time), not only was the temptation to do this much greater, but 
also the inconvenience it occasioned to the landholders. They 
therefore naturally wished that the labourers should work by the 
day, instead of by the task ; and seeing that the labourers “would 
in nowise work by the day,” a statute was obtained by the land- 
holders compelling them to do so, and arbitrarily fixing the 
maximum rates (viz. from 2d. to 4d. per day), beyond which the 
labourers were never to demand. In fact, it was a little reaction 
towards the economy of the old system of serfdom. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the wages fixed by the statute were 
the maximum and not the minimum wages, what was their 
value in present coin? It has been usual to rely upon a com- 
parison between the amount of the wages and the prices of 
various articles of food, as fixed by statute. The prices of meat 
were, it is true, so fixed, 1 but not until eighteen years after the 
passing of the statute of wages; and even then the prince iple was 
not extended to other kinds of food, except so far as authority was 
given in the following year for hen fixing of a maximum sc ale by 
proclamation, whenever the prices were “unreasonably high,—the 
reason for non-interference being expressly stated in the statute to 
be the excessive and inevitable fluctuations in their prices, occa- 
sioned by the chances of dearth and plenty. 

Of these fluctuations we have abundant evidence in the 
statutes and chronicles of the period. Thus, in the last half of 
the 15th century, the price of corn varied from 2s. to 20s. per 
quarter 3° and the chroniclers record a time of pestilence and 
dearth in 1521 and 1522,° during which successive years corn was 
sold at even higher prices. Agai iin, a statute of 15294 prohibited 
the killing of calves, for the reason that “cattle (to quote the 
words of the preamble) had marvellously minished and de- 
creased, . . to the great enhancing of the price of beefs and 
all manner of victuals, “and the extreme undoing of the king’s 
poor and needy subjects!” And again, in 1532, it is recited in 
the statute fixing the price of meat,’ that “all victuals, and 
especially beef, mutton, pork, and veal, which are the common 
feeding of the mean and poor persons, are sold at so excessive a 
price, that the said needy subjects cannot gain, with their labour 
and salaries, sufficient to pay for their convenient victual and 
sustenance.” And, finally, in 1534, it is recited that the “prices 
of corn, cattle, w ool, g geese, hens, chickens, and eges were almost 
double above their ace customed prices. me It is therefore per- 
fectly clear, that the enactments regulating the prices of food, 
instead of being evidence, as some allege, of the comfort of the 


7 24 Henry VIIL,c.3. *Chronicon Preciosum. By Bishop Fleetwood. 
* Grafion’s Chron. 421 Henry VIII.,c.8 24 Henry VIIL., c. 3. 
° 25 Henry VIIL., c. 12. 
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peasant population in these respects, are direct evidence of, and 
were specially intended to remedy, the evils which, throughout 
the period of which we are speaking, kept the poor peasantry of 
England in continual liability to scarcity and high prices, and 
sometimes even to starvation and famine. ‘The statute of 1532, 
above mentioned, failed entirely in keeping down the prices of 
meat, was suspended in 1536, and finally repealed in 1542.’ We 
cannot then rely upon a simple —— of the wages and the 
prices of any particular kinds of food as fixed by statute. 

A more reliable test than has yet been suggested, may per- 
haps be obtained from a comparison of the wages of the outdoor 
labourer, who had “ meat and drink” to provide for himself, and 
the wages of the indoor labourer, who boarded at his master’s 
table, inasmuch as the difference between them (in all cases being 
2d. per day, according to the statute) must, one could imagine, 
have just about equalled the cost per day of a labourer’s board, 
according to the ordinary regimen of agricultural economy. 

And we are confirmed in this view by the evidence of an old 
account-book of the Northumberland family’ (dated 1512), from 
which it appears, that in a large household, consisting of 166 in- 
mates, in which the strictest economy seems to have prevailed, 
the average cost of board, per head, amounted to very little more 
than 24d. per day.’ Taking into consideration that the economy 
of so large a family would partly counterbalance the much 
higher scale of their diet, the coincidence of the figures is a 
strong corroboration of the truth of our assumption, that the 2d. 
per day, above referred to, may be fairly taken as the average 
daily cost of the peasant’s board in his master’s kitchen. 

We learn from other sources* that his diet, in prosperous 
times, included animal food; but that, in the absence of potatoes 
and other vegetables, now so generally in use, the coarser kinds 
of bread formed his staple food. We shall certainly be on the 
safe side if we estimate the cost of a peasant’s farm-house board 
at the present time, on a similar scale of diet, at from 1s. to 1s. 
3d. per day; and taking these figures as our point of comparison, 
we arrive at the result that, at a rough estimate, the 4d. per day, 
mentioned by the statute as the maximum wages of the out- 
door labourer, may be regarded as equivalent to from 12s. to 
15s. per week® of our present money. 

127 Henry VIII.. c. 9, and 33 Henry VIIL., ¢c. 11. 

2 The Earl of Northumberland’s house-book, 1512. 

*In making this estimate we have deducted several items included in such 
accounts relating to the expenses of the farm and houses, and also some few items 
expended in luxuries entirely beyond the reach of the peasant, and which 
certainly would not be included in an ordinary farm-house board. 

424 Henry VIIL,, c. 3, ete. 


5 Probably about one-sixth should be deducted from these amounts in respect 
of holidays. 
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There was, too, an influence of a very different kind, which 
bore heavily, in a pecuniary point of view, upon the peasant 
population. We allude to the influence of the priests and 
monks. It was not only negative in its character—it was not 
confined to the mere withholding of those rays of light which 
might have cheered, and ennobled, and raised even in a physical 
point of view the condition of the peasantry, over which they 
were the appointed pastors; but they, by their pecuniary and 
other exactions, added to the burdens of those whom they ought 
to have relieved. ‘The poor peasant, we are informed by Fish, 
in his “Supplication of the beggars,”* must faithfully pay one- 
tenth of his little income, including his wages, to his spiritual 
oppressors, as their regular due. Nor was this all. Among the 
complaints to Parliament which the advocates of the rights of 
the poorer classes were bold enough to make, when at the first 
dawn of the Reformation they saw that their oppressors were in 
ill repute, was that of the extreme exactions of the spiritual men 
in the taking of unjust mortuaries, etc. “ ‘They had rather,” it 
was alleged, “that the children ofthe dead should all die of hunger, 
or go a begging, than they would leave them the only cow 
which the dead man had possessed.”* And the priests, by subtle 
contrivance, being appointed surveyors and stewards to the 
abbots and bishops, had under their control most of the farms and 
grazing in every county, so that the poor husbandman could 
obtain nothing but from them, and for that paid dearly.* 

But we shall yet have to mention other exactions, on the part 
of their spiritual oppressors, of infinitely greater moment, and 
far more oppressive; and, in the mean time, we may observe, 
that though these oppressions may have been felt comparatively 
light by those who were able to obtain the full rates of wages 
mentioned by the statute, it does not at all follow but that to 
the large class, who were not able to obtain them, they were bur- 
dens grievous to be borne. 

The condition of the peasant was, moreover, from time to time 
affected in no small degree by the direct influence of the wars of 
Henry VIII. They lowered his wages, both by lessening the 
means of his master, and by producing temporary dislocations, 
which not unfrequently threw him out of employment altogether.‘ 

1“ They have the tenth part of every servant’s wages, the tenth part of wool, 
milk, honey, cheese, and butter, yea, and they look so narrowly after their 
profits, that the poor wife must be ’countable to them for every tenth egg, or 
else she getteth not her rights at Easter, and shall be taken as a heretic.”— 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 1597 ed., p. 925. 

2 Grafton’s Chronicle. 3 Grafton. 

4 “We live not of ourselves (complained the insurrectionists of Suffolk in 1526), 
but by the substantial occupiers of the country; and yet they give us so little 
wages for our workmanship, that scarcely we be able to live, and thus in penury 
we pass the time, we, our wives and children; and if they by whom we live be 
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For example, when war was declared against the Emperor, the 
merchants not finding a market for their goods, ceased to buy, 
as usual, from the country clothiers. The cloth-makers were 
thrown out of employ, and great distress occasioned. Wolsey 
commanded the merchants to buy as usual! But the laws of 
political economy proved stronger than the threats of the Car- 
dinal, who, by instigating the war, was the cause of the mischief. 

The labourers were thus prevented from earning their ordi- 
nary wages just at those very periods, when the same wars had 
enhanced very much the price of provisions. Thus murmurs 
were heard in the star-chamber when the war with the Em- 
peror was announced, “because (said the people) the Emperor 
Fad otherwise holpen us with corn and relieved us with grain, 
now that we can have little or no’corn out of France.” Can 
we wonder that these causes combined, should result in frequent 
famine and starvation, and that pestilence and dearth should go 
hand in hand with insurrections and riots? Well might Arch- 
bishop Warham,' in excusing to the king the non-payment of 
one of his subsidies by the people of Kent, on account of their 
poverty and decay of substance, urge him to recollect that 
* Poverty causeth much mischief—some to rob, some to murder, 
and some to oppress each other.” 

The mental condition of the peasant, too, was against him. He 
was too much of a labouring animal, and too little of anything 
else. His knowledge of the world was confined very much to 
the nearest market town and the farthest sheepwalk, and his 
knowledge of anything beyond the world within the narrow circle 
lightened by the few rays which struggled through the dull horn 
of the dark lantern of his priest. The very metropolis was to 
him an “ Ultima Thule,” and distant counties “ terra incognita.” 

Passing now from the employed and happiest class of the 
English peasantry, we find that, irrespective of these temporary dis- 
locations, thousands and thousands were without any employment, 
and without any wages at all—homeless, friendless, and desolate. 
And if it be asked why there were these multitudes homeless, 
friendless, and desolate, the dismal story is soon told, and cannot 
be concealed by the faithful historian. It was not the dissolution 
of the monasteries, because the monasteries were not yet dis- 
solved ; though, possibly, their dissolution joined afterwards with 
other causes in swelling the numbers. The dependent habits 
brought into that case, that they of their little cannot help us to earn our living, 
then we must perish, and die miserably. The clothmakers have put a great 
number of their people from work ; the husbandmen have put away their ser- 
vants and given up their household; they say, that the King asketh so much, 
that they be not able to do as they have done before this time, and thus of 
necessity we must die wretchedly,” ete.—Grafton, p. 380. See also Letter from 
Duke of Norfolk to Wolsey; Ellis, 3d series, vol. i., p. 376. 

* Ellis’ Letters, 3d series, vol. i., p. 365. 
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nurtured by the system of monastic dole, must, moreover, have 
directly tended to bring about the result. But though this, 
among other causes, no doubt accounted, in some measure, for 
the great increase in the number of “ vagabonds and sturdy 
beggars” who would not work, there was another cause, over 
which they had no control, which swelled, in terrible profusion, 
the numbers of the thousands for whom no work was to be found. 

As we have hinted, political economy is founded on the fact, 
that human nature is selfish. The landholders began to find 
that a flock of sheep paid them better than a burdensome pea- 
santry. 

“ So” (says Sir Thomas More in the introductory book of his 
“ Utopia,” writing from England at that time), “ whenever the 
sheep of any soil yield a softer and a richer wool, then the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and even those holy men the Abbots, not content 
with their old rents, ... stop agriculture, destroy houses and 
towns, and enclose ground for their sheep... . For when an in- 
satiate wretch (he continues)—the plague of his country—re- 
solves to enclose many thousand acres, landlords as well as 
tenants are turned out of possession by tricks or main force; . . 
men and women, married and single, old and young, with their 
poor and numerous families (for farming requireth many hands), 
are compelled to change their abode, and know not whither to 
go. They would gladly work, but can obtain no hire ; for when 
no tillage remaineth, there is no need for the labour they have 
been bred to. One shepherd can tend a flock, which would 
graze acres that would employ many hands were they in tillage.” 

“Thus,” cried Latimer in his sermon before Edward VL, al- 
luding to the same evil, “in places where there used to be a great 
many householders and inhabitants, there is now but a shepherd 
and his dog.” * 

We will not trouble our readers with many quotations in con- 
firmation of this, but confine ourselves to the following illustra- 
tion :—The preamble to a statute, 7 Henry VIIL, ec. 1, “ recites 
that great inconveniences be, and daily increase, by desolation, 
pulling down, and destruction of houses, and towns within 
the realm, and laying to pasture lands which customably have 
been manured and occupied with tillage and husbandry, whereby 
idleness doth increase ; for when in some one town 200 persons, 
men and women, and their ancestors, out of time of mind, were 


' Rents were raised very considerably during the first half of the century. 
Latimer tells us, in 1549, that for the farm on which his father had lived, and for 
which he paid “ L.3 or L.4 by the year,” “ he that now hath it payeth L.16 or more 
by the year.”—Lat. Sermons, p. 105. And before the end of the century, rents 
seem to have again doubled.—Description of Britain, Holinshed’s Chron. 

* Lat. Sermons, p. 103. 
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daily occupied and lived by sowing of corn and greens, breeding 
of cattle, and other increase necessary for man’s sustenance ; now 
the said persons be minished and decreased, . . . necessaries for 
man’s sustenance are made scarce and dear, and the people sore 
minished in the realm,” etc. 

That the evil existed, therefore, there can be no doubt ; and of 
its magnitude we may, perhaps, gain a rough idea from local 
statistics, which appear to show that, in some districts, the pro- 

ortion of snare Daf land, which consisted of meadow and pasture 
ary was in the fourteenth century only one-seventh, while in 
the fifteenth century it had increased to one-third, and in the 
sixteenth century to nearly one-half." 

What became of these poor ejected peasants? There was no 
Eldorado in the west for them; they must live or starve home- 
lessly at home. There were no potatoes in those days to feed a 
people who could sow no corn. The less tillage the less corn, 
and the higher the price, not only of corn, but of other kinds of 
food. Then there came a rot among the sheep, and the price of 
wool, and therefore of clothes, very much increased; and poor 
men, who might otherwise have made a little cloth, could now no 
longer afford to buy the material.’ 

What could they do? What could be done for them? 
These were the questions which pressed heavily upon the 
honest-hearted statesmen of those days. These social diseases 
are subjects requiring the soundest Parliamentary sagacity. 
But the science of legislation was then in its long clothes; and 
our sage predecessors set to work to treat the symptoms of the 
disease, with all the rude harshness of men resolute in their 
work, but not delicate in their means. There was the high 
price of food to deal with, and our English Parliament, in its 
wisdom, after due experience, took upon itself, as we have seen, 
to authorise measures for the regulation of the prices of food. 
Then there was the high price of clothes, and at the same time 
“ excessive vanity of apparel” had crept in from France, which 
created considerable alarm; and so four several statutes were 
passed to regulate the length, and breadth, and price of the 
clothes of our English forefathers.’ But these panaceas, as we 
can well understand, did not cure the evil. They were probably 
dictated rather from the selfish dread of the distinction of caste 
being lost among the decaying relics of feudalism, than for the 
benefit of the poor. They appear, moreover, to have been 
executed only by fits and starts,—multitudes of delinquents 

1 See the statistics bearing upon this subject in Eden on the Poor, vol. i., 


p. 49. 
2 Utopia, Book i. 
31 Hen. VIIL.,c. 14; 6 Hen. VIII, c. 1; 7 Hen. VIII, c. 6; 24 Hen. VIII, 
ec, 13. : 
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being passed by, unmolested and secure; while Wolsey on one 
occasion threw an unfortunate youth into the pillory for wearing 
a riven shirt.? 

They did not, however, content themselves with this trifling 
legislation. They struck many blows at the root of the evil, 
and oftener still at the various symptoms as they became alarm- 
ing. The preamble of the statute of 1531° records, “That 
numbers of vagabonds in all places of the realm incre: sed, and 
do daily increase in great and excessive numbers ;” and the 
penalty of the cart’ *setail was inflicted on the sturdy beggar. In 
1533° it is still recited, “that the great number of idle people 
dayly increaseth throughout the realm ;” and in 1535 or 1536 
(only five years after the former statute was passed), the penal- 
ties were made still more severe. The first offence was to be 
visited by the cart’s-tail; for the second, the ear was to be slit 
and burned through with an iron; ond the penalty for the 
“sturdy beggar” was death on the gallows. Be it remembered, 
that all these Acts were passed even before the dissolution of the 
smaller monasteries. 

Again, in 1489 and 1515, severe statutes were passed by the 
Commons to prevent the evils of inclosure. But, alas! there 
was a Wolsey in head quarters, ready to be bribed, and thus to 
undo their work. In spite of their former legislation, in the 
statute of 1534 it is declared, that by reason of the same evil 
“marvellous multitudes of poor people are so discouraged to 
misery and poverty, that they daily fall to theft or robber 'y, or 
pitifully die from hunger or cold.”*> The preamble of a statate 
passed in 1512° recites, that “divers robberies, murders, and 
felonies, daily do increase more and more, and are committed 
and done in more heinous and detestable wise than hath been 
oft seen in time past;” and benefit of clergy was taken from 
such felons. In 1531,’ the jails throughout the country were 
repaired and made rma sure; and more or less import int laws 
were passed against felons in 1534 and 1536. Meanwhile men 
must starve or find food somehow, and to find food these un- 
employed multitudes must either beg or steal. The monastic 
houses threw aw ay large revenues in indiscriminate almsgiving ; 
but this perhaps, in itself, created more poverty than it cured. 
It must also be venmabened, that whilst they may thus have 

cast their drop into the bu cket, their ex: ictions, in the shape of 
fees and tenths, kept up a constant drain upon the resources of 
the peasant population, far more than equal to the sums which 


1Grafton, 7 Hen. VIII. 722 Hen. VIII.,c.12. 224 Hen. VIII, e. 4. 
“7 Hen. VIII, ¢. 1. “Divers, by compounding secretly with the Cardinal, 
exempted themselves.”—Lord Herbert. 


§ 25 Hen. VIII, c. 13. ®° 4 Hen. VIIL, c. 2 7 23 Hen. VIII, c. 2. 
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they thus returned in the shape of daily dole at the convent 
gate. The idea that the subsequent poor laws were rendered 
necessary by the dissolution of the monasteries, and as a substi- 
tute for this daily dole, has been long since exploded. The first 
compulsory provision for the poor’ was, in fact, made just before 
the dissolution even of the smaller monasteries, and was made to 
remedy the evils which had continued and increased throughout 
the very period of which we are speaking. With poor laws and 
dissolutions, therefore, we have nothing to do. 

The alternatives yet remained. These ejected peasants must 
either starve, or beg, or steal. If they begged, they were punished 
as vagabonds; and if they stole, they were hung without mercy 
for stealing. But the evil increased ; still they stole and still 
they begged. At last, as we have seen, both thieves and vaga- 
bonds were hung. They were hung so fast, that there were 
sometimes twenty on a gibbet.’ Well may we ask what became 
of these poor ejected peasants. A partial answer may be found 
in the fact, that 72,000 persons, out of a population of four or 
five millions (7. e., a number equal to the then population of 
London), are stated to have died upon the gallows in the reign of 
Henry VIII.’ 

No doubt these numbers may be terribly exaggerated, inas- 
much as probably there were no data upon which a true estimate 
could be founded. Statistics are of modern birth. But however 
smali the real number of thieves and vagabonds who were 
executed, the facts recently brought forward* to explain away 
these figures, by showing that a very large proportion of those 
committed for trial escaped the severity of the law, whether by 
members of their own gang being upon the jury, by corrupt 

1 The statute of 27 Hen. VIII. contains the first compulsory provision for the 
poor; and by a subsequent statute of the same session, the smaller monasteries 
were dissolved. 

? Utopia, Bk. i. 

3 “There is not one year commonly wherein 300 or 400 of them are not de- 
voured and eaten up by the gallows in one place and another. It appeareth, 
by Cardane (who writeth it upon the report of the Bishop of Lexonia), in the 
geniture of King Edward VI., how Henry VIII, executing his laws very 
severely against such idle persons (I mean great thieves, petty thieves, and 
rogues), did hang upwards of three score and twelve thousand of them in his 
time. He seemed for the time to have greatly terrified the rest ; but since his 
death the number is much increased, though we have had no wars,” ete.—Har- 
rison’s Description of Britain, vol. i., p. 186, 1586 ed. This passage is not in- 
serted in some of the early editions, 

The appalling numbers hung for theft was a notorious fact. It is mentioned 
by Fish, in his “‘ Supplication of the Beggars ;” and Bishop Latimer, in a sermon 
at St Paul’s Cross, speaking of the statute compelling farmers to grow a certain 
quantity of hemp and flax, adds, “ But it were all too little, were it so much 
more, to hang the thieves that be in England.”—See Froude’s Hist., vol.i., p. 7, 0- 

* See Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. iii., pp. 406-425 ; and compare with 
the almost stainless and utopian picture presented in vol. i., chap. 1, of the 
“Social Condition of the People.” 
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verdicts, or by a lax execution of the statutes,—all this, we say, 
adds emphasis to our conviction, and closes the last door by 
which we could escape the conviction, that to a very terrible 
extent, license, and disorder, and crime, held a wild rule amongst 
the people, in the place of that peaceful self-control which alone 
can bring happiness out of freedom. 

But what, we may ask, should have been the remedy for all 
this? Was it the necessary result of external dislocations, or 
was there some element wanting, which, being there, might have 
conquered the consequent disorder into order and advantage ? 

True freedom being utterly impossible except on the basis of 
individual self-control, it becomes an infinitely important ques- 
tion, “ Upon what may that quality rest, and from what sources 
does it, or can it, derive its power in a national point of view ?” 

A more universal education and extended intelligence would, 
no doubt, have furnished valuable materials, and, in some measure, 
tamed even the unemployed and half-starving peasant into 
greater obedience to the civil power, or schooled him into some- 
thing of a sense of civil responsibility. But history has abun- 
dantly proved that the mere influence of civil 3 aepanagy and 
the terrors of the law, are no firm basis upon which it can rest,— 
that the controlling influence of waalal civilisation and intel- 
ligence, of railroads, and telegraphs, and cotton-jennies, is but 
the controlling influence of selfish interest, and is dependent 
upon the haphazard of the temporary interests of selfish men 
coinciding with the interests of others, and the laws of morality. 

The power of self-control rests, and can permanently rest, 
alone on a true individual sense of moral responsibility, and 
further than this, the only power which can in the long run give 
that individual sense of moral responsibility ; and therefore, that 
self-control is the power of an individual conscience. 

The priesthood of the dark ages held in spiritual bondage the 
English peasant of the age of which we are speaking, because 
it forebore from the people that individual sense of moral respon- 
sibility which alone, in the long run, can give the power of self- 
control. In a word, Christianity was dislocated from its true 
relations to the peasant. It came to him as conferring a gloomy 
and despotic power to a priesthood, instead of as the harbinger of 
light and freedom to himself. It tanght him responsibility to a 
priesthood, instead of to the Great Disposer of all things ! 

We may indeed tremble when we look back upon the terrible 
underworkings of this dogma in each human heart, even before 
it forced itself above the surface. We have before hinted that 
physical hardship may be mixed in the cup of a nation, even in a 
very high national condition. Christianity teaches that in the 
world there must be tribulation ; but true Christianity also teaches 
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us the alleviation. It teaches to the man of misery and poverty, 
whose downward course must of necessity end in the workhouse, 
or in a narrower home, something which prevents even life’s 
darkest picture from being utterly hopeless! Yes, brother (it 
says to him), faint not! look up! But the Christianity of the 
priesthood of the dark ages taught him no such thing! Its 
pompous Latin spoke no joy or hope in peasant ears. It put 
its cold hand upon the breast, and chilled the thrilling life-blood 
of its peasant votaries. And even now, in spite of advanced 
civilisation, wherever it still continues, it prolongs the darkness 
of those ages, and entombs a nation’s happiness and hopes in it. 
Whatever was the secret motive, whatever was the potent guid- 
ing-spring of its policy, however deep and devoted its love and 
zeal, it stands eternally engraven upon the brow of the priest- 
hood of the dark ages, that its religion was a religion for a priest- 
hood, but no religion for the poor. Just as little Gretchen says 
of Mephistopheles— 
“ Es steht ihm an der Stirn geshrieben 
Dasz er nicht mag eine Seele lieben.” 


We have thus endeavoured to sketch the leading features of 


the social condition of England during the period immediately 
antecedent to the dissolution of the smaller monasteries. We 
have confined our remarks very much to that antecedent period, 
because the events which followed in quick succession upon 
it, ushering in the great Protestant Reformation, formed, as 
we have said, a kind of watershed which opened out new 
channels and gave a fresh direction to the hopes and destinies 
of the nation, and we were anxious to secure our picture from 
any tinge which might otherwise have been derived from their 
influence. 

And now, in conclusion, Iet us ask, what is it that in the 
course of the last three centuries has given to the British people 
that amount of self-control which tempers the freedom it en- 
joys? Itis not the effect of sanguinary laws, nor is it wholly at- 
tributable to the political experience which it has passed through, 
or the material civilisation to which it has attained. The great 
secret is to be found in the fact, that Christianity has been placed 
more in its true relation to the people; that Christianity has be- 
come embedded like stiff knee timber in the sides of the constitu- 
tion of our country; that the influence of her ten righteous men 
has made itself felt, and, to a very large extent, commanded the 
whole tone of public morality, so that, by the silent power of quiet 
example, it has proved a little leaven which, in some measure 
at least, has leavened the whole lump. Our freedom rests upon 
the basis of our Christianity, and our liberty is controlled by 
Christian conscience. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Epistles to the Corinthians; with Critica. 
Notes and Dissertations. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Murray. 

2. An Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
CuarLEs Hopee, D.D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton. London: Nisbet. . 

3. The Resurrection of Life: an Exposition of First Corin- 
thians XV.; with a Discourse on our Lord’s Resurrection. 
By Jonn Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of the United 
Presbyterian Congregation, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, 
and Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Pres- 
byterian Church. Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Sons. 

4, Life ina Risen Saviour: being Discourses on the Argument of 
the Fifteenth Chapter of First Corinthians. By Roperr §S. 
Canpiisu, D.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


It is a remarkable fact, that the oldest book in the world is 
the very book in regard to the meaning of whose contents the 
world has not yet had time to make up its mind, or to come 
to any common or even tolerably harmonious understanding. 
The Bible, beyond all comparison, has been more read and 
more misread than any other written composition. The re- 
proach, not of Protestantism, but of our common professing 
Christianity, is the great diversity of sects and interpretations 
which seek shelter under the one language of Scripture, and 
pervert every page, if not every sentence of it, to different and 
opposite meanings. Nor is this due to the remarkable singula- 
rity which distinguishes the Bible from every other book,—the 
singularity, that it is the only book in the world the author of 
which is God. We might not perhaps be able & priori to anti- 
cipate in what way, or to what extent, the circumstance that the 
Bible contains the eternal thoughts of Jehovah embodied in 
human speech might affect the ease or the difficulty of inter- 
preting it. But the fact has shown that the mind of God can 
be uttered in human language without altering or affecting its 
meaning or its laws as found upon our lips; and that the words 
which contain in them the burden of uncreated wisdom, and the 
revelation of Divine truth, are words which men may both speak 
and understand not less easily than if they had been their own. 
The highest and strictest views of inspiration are consistent with 
the doctrine, that the inspired volume is to be understood in the 
same way, and to be interpreted by means of the same methods, 
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as any human composition might be understood or interpreted. 
The very fact that Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Power have 
devised and provided the means whereby the thoughts of 
God in heaven may be conveyed to the mind of man on 
the earth, is itself the best of all guarantees for the attain- 
ment of the object contemplated by the revelation,—namely, that 
it come to us in a shape to be understood. If it be a communi- 
cation from God, it must be intelligible to man ; and there can 
be no sufficient cause in the written Bible itself for the diver- 
sities of meaning that have been attributed to it, for the opposite 
interpretations that have been imposed upon its text, and for the 
melancholy, yet too patent fact, that there is no truth in Scrip- 
ture so clear that it has not been disputed, and no sentence so 
lain that it has not been variously rendered and understood. 
f there were needed a monument and evidence of the fatal ten- 
dency of the human understanding to darkness and error, they 
would be found in the treatment which men have given every- 
where, and at all times, to the revelation of God embodied 
in human speech; and in those unnumbered ‘misinterpretations 
of its language and perversions of its meaning by which they 
have so often succeeded in resisting the omnipotence of Scrip- 
ture truth, and in turning to foolishness that Divine Word, the 
entrance of which giveth light, and maketh wise the simple. 
There are certain familiar and fixed principles of interpreta- 
tion applicable to all human language, whether oral or written, 
which make its meaning to be definitely and accurately under- 
stood in the communications of men with each other, and which 
are no less applicable in the revelation made by God to His crea- 
tures. No doubt there are important limitations of these prin- 
ciples, which must be taken into account when they are applied 
to interpret the Bible, not necessary to be attended to in the case 
of other books. To these limitations we may have occasion after- 
wards to advert. But there is nothing in these to interfere with 
the great principle, that the same laws of interpretation that fix 
with certainty and define with clearness the sense of other 
books are available for the Bible also, and able to regulate with 
no less precision and effect the inquiry as to the meaning of its 
text. Words have the same sense in Scripture as in any unin- 
~~ book ; there is no greater latitude in the use of terms in 
the one case than in the other; singly and in combination, they 
are subject to the same laws of interpretation in both instances ; 
language has no exemption from the ordinary rules of construc- 
tion when found in the Bible, any more than when found in 
human compositions; and there is no uncertainty of meaning or 
irregularity of use, as respects its application, which is not also 
experienced in written or oral communications between man and 
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man. It is not, then, in the want of sound and certain princi- 
ples of interpretation, nor yet in any inability which these 
principles, in their application to Scripture, underlie of bringing 
out a definite and sure result, that we must look for the source 
of the manifold misinterpretations under which it has suffered. 

The principles of interpretation common to the Bible with 
other books, are to be found on the very surface, and can be 
expressed in the briefest terms. Take the Jnstitutio interpretis 
of Ernesti, or any other treatise on hermeneutics, and it is not 
difficult to see that the scientific principles there announced, so 
far as they are sound and real, are substantially the methods, 
expressed in the terms of science, which every intelligent student 
of the Bible, however unskilled in exegetical learning, has been 
practically employing in his private perusal of the Word of 
God, in order that he might arrive at a right understanding of 
its meaning. The different schools of Scripture interpreters, 
from Origen downward, have done nothing more than bring 
into prominence, or embody in a scientific shape, some one or 
more of those practical methods which, without any pretensions 
to critical attainments, Bible readers have unconsciously followed 
in searching out for themselves the mind of God in His reve- 
lation. Let us suppose some such Scripture student, of compe- 
tent scholarship, and sufficiently versed in the original languages 
of the Bible, with their cognate dialects, to set himself to the 
systematic interpretation of its pages, and what are the methods 
or processes which, in following out his investigations, he would 
naturally, and apart from all artificial rules or hermeneutical 
systems, be led to pursue ? 

First of all, it is plain that his object must be to discover the 
proper meaning and grammatical value of the words employed 
in Scripture, as these are determined by the general laws of lan- 
guage, and the more special structure and use of the dialects of 
the sacred volume, according to the manner in which they were 
spoken and written in the author’s day. It is chiefly, though 
not solely, a work of the grammar and the lexicon—an attempt 
to ascertain the true wsus loquendi of the words of the inspired 
writers from an application to them of general philological prin- 
ciples and the particular rules of the language to be interpreted, 
—from a comparison between them, as found in Scripture, and 
as used by contemporary authors,—from the light thrown on 
them by the cognate dialects,—from their place and relations in 
the context in which they occur,—from their etymological deri- 
vations, their peculiar constructions in other passages, and their 
idiomatic diversities,—from, in short, an estimate of all those 
grammatical considerations that affect the sense and determine 
the meaning of language, whether literal, figurative, or allego- 
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rical. According to the maxim of Luther, “ the knowledge of 
the sense can be derived from nothing but a knowledge of the 
words ;” and as the inspired writers had no new language given 
to them in order to embody the Divine revelation, but only em- 
ployed the old, according to its established laws and customary 
use, it is plain that a knowledge of the meaning of its terms, ac- 
quired through the ordinary grammatical studies by which in 
other cases we ascertain the sense of words, must lie at the 
foundation of all Scripture interpretation. The grammatical 
method of interpretation has therefore been generally recognised, 
both in practice and in scientific treatises, as the primary method 
to apply to the Bible. 

But it isa mistake, which, however often it has been committed 
by mere scientific interpreters of Scripture, was never yet fallen 
into by the practical student of the Word of God, or the ordinary 
reader of any other book, to imagine that the grammatical method 
of interpretation, taken alone, can truly or adequately give the 
meaning. The sense of words, besides being regulated by their 
philological value and grammatical use, is in all cases affected, and 
in many, materially determined, by the purpose in the mind of the 
author for which they are employed, and the special train of 
thought and argument in the expression of which they are made 
to form a part. Words, when used by a man who writes with 
simplicity and in earnest, are but the image of his thoughts 
and feelings within, and are ruled and influenced in their mean- 
ing by the current of his ideas, the complexion of his feelings, and 
the object of his argument. It is at all times unsafe to judge of 
the meaning of language, seen only in the shape of extracts, and 
severed from the general train of thought and reasoning of which 
it forms an integral part. It is hardly ever possible to realise 
correctly or fully the value of words by any grammatical analysis 
and estimate of their meaning, however carefully and elaborately 
made, if we are kept ignorant of the object of the author in the 
use of them, and the place in his scheme of thought which they 
were intended to occupy. And hence, in addition to the gram- 
matical method of interpretation, we must have the logical,—or 
that method by which we seek to be aided in fixing the meaning of 
words by discovering the object in the mind of the author for 
which they are employed, and their connection with his general 
train of thought and opinion, or his special line of argument. 
We must, in short, understand something of the man and of his 
mind, in order fully to understand his words. In addition to a 
grammatical analysis and estimate of language, we must there- 
fore have, secondly, a logical understanding of the connection of 
thought and special aim manifested by the author in his written 
composition. 
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No inquiry into the grammatical value and use of words, taken 
by themselves and apart, even taken in their connection with the 
course of thought and special object of theauthor in his application 
of them, will suffice for the interpretation of Scripture or any other 
book, unless we also take into account the sense in which the words 
must have been understood by those to whom they were addressed. 
It must be taken for granted in all ordinary cases, that a man 
speaks and writes in order that he may be understood by the parties 
addressed, sothat we cannot suppose that he willingly or knowingly 
uses language unintelligible, or in such a sense as to lead to mis- 
understanding or mistake. The sense, then, in which words 
were commouly or inevitably understood by the parties addressed, 
when it can be ascertained historically, must always be an im- 
portant element in interpreting an author, more especially in the 
case of language of an abstract kind, referring to or implying 
peculiar opinions, philosophical or theological. In such a case 
the language, in the sense it was received by those to whom it 
was spoken or written, can only be construed by a regard to the 
viewsand opinions of the people and time,—involving an historical 
inquiry often of a difficult and delicate kind. The history of 
opinion, theological and philosophical, the phases of thought as 
well as the peculiarities of manners and customs at the time, 
may sometimes go far to fix the sense of words current among the 
parties addressed, and, consequently, the sense of words as actually 
spoken or written to them. A third method of interpretation, 
therefore, useful, or rather necessary, for the right understanding 
of Scripture, is the historical method, not to the exclusion of other 
systems, but in addition to them. 

But another principle of interpretation, and one not less im- 
portant in itself or less extensively applicable to Scripture, is the 
necessary care that must be taken to interpret one passage of an 
author’s writings in such a manner as not to contradict his avowed 
opinions or acknowledged statements in other passages. This is a 
rule that falls to be applied to the writings of every man who 
writes with ordinary intelligence and truthfulness, and is espe- 
cially to be kept in view in the case of documents, like the Scrip- 
ture, drawn up with the view of exhibiting and recording a har- 
monious and related system of doctrine and opinion—diver- 
sified in form but one in substance. No man intentionally or 
consciously contradicts himself, and records statements which 
cannot possibly be all true, because antagonistic to each other ; 
and it is only when no alternative remains, and no other inter- 
pretation can possibly be accepted, that we are justified in putting 
a meaning upon any document which makes it to be inconsistent 
with itself. In every credible and authentic writing we must in 
all ordinary cases proceed upon the principle that the author is not 
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self-contradictory, and that there isin his composition that common 
unity which results from it being the product of one mind and the 
exhibition of a harmonious schemeof opinion. Inhow much higher 
a sense this is true of Scripture than of any credible and authentic 
human composition, must be acknowledged by all who admit that 
it is the authorship of the one God and the revelation of the one 
scheme of Divine wisdom and truth. And hence the fourth prin- 
ciple of interpretation, in addition to those mentioned above, that 
Scripture must in every case be interpreted in such a way as to 
be consistent with itself, or, as it was ——— by the old divines, 
in accordance with the regula fidet or the analogy of faith. 

Such principles of interpretation as these hardly admit of any 
dispute when announced generally, or applied to uninspired 
writings. Even in reference to Scripture, there are not many 
who would be inclined to controvert them as general hermeneu- 
tical canons, although multitudes have perverted and abused 
them in their practical application to the actual work of exegesis. 
Taken together, and applied aright to the exposition of the Word 
of God, with proper care and competent scholarship, they would 
go far to fix its meaning with as much certainty as we attain to 
in regard to the interpretation of any uninspired book ; there 
being no more and no different sources of ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty in Scripture language than in any other, and the laws of 
interpretation being as competent to educe a right and determi- 
nate sense from its words as from the words of any other volume. 
It is in the frequent and extensive abuse of these principles, when 
they come to be reduced to practice in Bible interpretation, that 
the pregnant source of error lies. By some interpreters, one or 
other of the hermeneutical canons to which we have adverted, as 
so essential to the right exposition of Scripture, is practically 
denied or set aside as inoperative. By eat, an undue and 
exaggerated predominance is given to the one principle above the 
rest, so as to neutralise or contradict them. By others these rules 
are unfairly and erroneously applied to the different passages of 
Scripture. The history of hermeneutics, from the earliest times, 
affords an ample illustration of this. We have the history of dif- 
ferent schools of Bible expositors, glorying each of them in some 
distinctive name significant of the one principle of exegesis by 
which their Scripture expositions are regulated, to the total ex- 
clusion or undue subordination of every other ; as if the Word of 
God was to be interpreted by one and not all the methods of 
elucidating its meaning which critical science or practical expe- 
rience has found to be applicable to it. We hear of the allegorical 
school of interpretation, as if the laws of allegory had a monopoly 
of Bible language. We have the grammatical school, as if the 
truth of God in His volume were tied to insulated words or sen- 
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tences, and had no large connection with the Divine thought in 
the mind of the inspired man—with the circumstances, or feelings, 
or opinions of the parties to whom it was revealed—with the 
import and bearing of the whole connected system of Divine 
doctrine. We have the historico-grammatical system, as if the 
teachings, if not of grammar alone, yet of grammar and history 
combined, could reveal all that the Spirit of God meant to convey, 
apart from every other consideration. We have the historicul 
school, as if the history of philosophical opinion and religious 
belief at the time were sufficient to explain the peculiar doc- 
trines of revelation, and as if the latter were a mere accommoda- 
tion to the former. And we have the dogmatical school, as if the 
analogy of faith, apart from any textual interpretation, were 
enough to assure us of the sense and value of the words which 
the Holy Ghost has uttered and recorded. If not taught by the 
very nature and reason of the thing, we might be constrained by 
the history of past failures to believe that not one, but all the aids 
which hermeneutical skill suggests, and these in their due and 
equal application, are necessary, in order that we may success- 
fully reach the heights and fathom the depths of the Divine Word ; 
and that no mistake is at once so absurd in itself, and sc injurious 
to a right Scripture exegesis, as the idea that we may safely take 
one and reject the rest of those lights that shine upon the Scrip- 
ture page in order to guide devout inquiry to its meaning, or 
that we may lawfully give exclusive or unjust predominance to 
one principle of interpretation over others. 

Limiting ourselves even to recent times, it is not difficult to find 
illustrations of these remarks ; and to be convinced that the lean- 
ings of interpreters to one predominant line of exegesis, and an 
unjust under-estimate of the importance and necessity of others 
in combination with it, have often led to results in the way of 
Scripture interpretation unsatisfactory, if not positively erroneous. 

I. Within these few years we have seen the revival, after a 
period of undue neglect and depression, of the great principle 
that declares the necessary and intimate connection between the 
“bonus textuarius” and the “bonus theologus,” and teaches 
that the discovery of the grammatical sense of the words, in the 
first instance, is the sure foundation of all sound Scripture in- 
terpretation. One of the benefits we have derived from Ger- 
man example and scholarship, is the wholesome direction that 
has thus been given to the efforts of Bible expositors, in the way of 
a more thorough dealing with the grammatical sense and struc- 
ture of the original languages, with a view to fix the meaning of 
Scripture ; for there can be no doubt that a loose style of inter- 
pretation, founded mainly on a dogmatic basis, to the exclusion 
of other considerations, had, to a large extent, prevailed among 
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native expositors, deficient both in critical learning and its gram- 
matical accuracy. One of the very best fruits of this new im- 
pulse given to a right Scripture exegesis, is the interesting series 
of critical and grammatical expositions of Paul’s Epistles, for 
which we are indebted to Mr Ellicott, and which exhibit in such 
rare and striking combination the highest learning and skill of 
the accomplished scholar, with the profoundest piety of the devout 
theologian. His labours, and those of kindred scholars in the same 
department, have done incalculable good in the way generally of 
restoring the grammatical principles of interpretation to their right 
place and influence among the Biblical scholars of this country, 
and also in the special contributions made particularly to the exe- 
gesis of the New Testament—in rectifying, for instance, the loose 
and erroneous notions as to the use of the article, in giving more 
definite meaning to the tenses of the Greek verbs, and reducing to 
something like intelligibleorder the use andapplication of particles. 

But while recent interpreters belonging to this school have 
done something for the right exposition of Scripture, and 
probably believe that they have done much more than they 
actually have, there are not wanting symptoms of the approach 
of the danger, so often realised in the past history of herme- 
neutics, of expositors becoming ensnared with merely one predo- 
minant idea in their work, and giving unlawful preference to a 
single favourite principle of interpretation, witlout respect to the 
limitations assigned to it from its combination with others. There 
is a danger, perhaps, that in the reaction which has so strongly 
set in on behalf of a more stringent grammatical and verbal exe- 
gesis, we may be reduced once more to mere textual barrenness, 
and to profitless and vain devotion to the letter rather than the 
spirit of the Word. We do look with some regret and even 
jealousy upon Mr Ellicott’s theory of interpretation,’ whereby, 
under the plea of a division of labour, he discards all methods 
of exposition except the one so ably exemplified in his commen- 
taries, and reduces his treatment of the Scripture text to one 
“ exclusively critical and grammatical.” Scripture interpretation, 
alone and purely critical and grammatical, is simply impossible, 
and even if possible, were strongly to be deprecated. But we be- 
lieve that Ellicott’s practice is better than his profession, and that, 
in point of fact, his expositions are far from being exclusively 
governed by such a principle. Were they really so, we should look 
upon them as founded on a false theory, and essentially defective. 
For there appears to us to be no truth in hermeneutics more ele- 
mentary and fundamental than just the truth, that any sound 
exposition of the Word of God must not proceed upon a single and 


1 Ellicott, Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to 
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insulated law of exegesis, but must gather to itself the strength 
and fulness of all the elements which Biblical research or Christian 
experienceteaches usto be available in bringing light and evidence 
to the interpretation of Scripture. The announcement, by a 
scholar like Mr Ellicott, of such a theory, and his defence of a 
commentary “ exclusively critical and grammatical,” seem to us 
to indicate a tendency of thought and feeling which has already 
run beyond the line of truth, and may eventually lead to a 
system of interpretation one-sided and fatally defective,—hostile 
to the spirit, while in bondage to the letter of the Word. 

If. But it is not the devotees of the grammar and the lexicon 
alone who illustrate the abuse of hermeneutical canons, by the 
arbitrary and artificial preference given to one line of exegesis or 
one principle of interpretation over others. Perhaps it is a higher 
attainment in the Scripture expositor than any mastery over the 
philological details of a passage, to be able to grasp their bear- 
ings and relations so as to reduce them to the unity of the one 
truth and object in the view of the author, —to throw oneself into 
the current of his ideas, or the train of his reasoning ; and after 
full converse with his inner thoughts and feelings, to return 
again with the key thus supplied, to open up the difficulties and 
grammatical obscurities of his language. No one who has 
studied the Scripture expositions of Calvin, especially his com- 
mentary on Romans, who can fail to have noticed and admired 
the ease and the completeness with which he first rises up to the 
level of the inspired author, and enters into his loftiest thoughts, 
and takes sympathetic possession of his very mind, and then 
comes down with alight kindled there to illuminate and clear up 
the dark places of the sacred page. In the ability and success 
with which he brings the logical method of interpretation to bear 
upon the philological difficulties of the text, Calvin, as an inter- 
preter of Scripture, has few rivals and no superior. But it requires 
a master’s hand to wield the instrument with safety and success. 
Necessary and most valuable in its place, it is very apt, in unskilful 
hands, to be pushed beyond its province, and to degenerate into 
excess. There maybe no materials or insufficient data for discover- 
ing the ruling idea or guiding aim in the author’s mind that influ- 
ences his language ; opinions truly held by him may not be the 
opinions which gave their turn or complexion to the special passage 
to be interpreted ; and where at best it must be a matter of infer- 
ence and indemonstrable, there must always be in our attempts to 
discover the train of thought that governed the words employed, 
room for uncertainty and danger of mistake. The logical method 
of interpreting Scripture, in adequate and skilful hands, is a 
powerful instrument for cliciting its true meaning ; but used by 
unwise or unwary interpreters, it is prolific of error. 
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Was the Apostle Paul governed or not governed in his in- 
spired writings by his knowledge of the philosophical thought 
and religious theories of his time, so as to lead us to recognise in 
the Pauline doctrines the impress and form of the psycho- 
logical views, the scientific speculations, and the quasi-theological 
doctrines of Plato and the school of Alexandria? That an 
educated man like Paul, well versed in the learning of his day, 
may have been acquainted with the opinions and speculations 
of the Neo-Platonists, both as regards psychology and theology, 
is at least a possible thing, which no orthodox interpreter of 
Scripture has any interest to deny ; although there is no direct 
evidence for the fact, and indeed no evidence at all, except 
the alleged impress which such speculations are said to have 
left upon a few of the peculiar expressions employed in_ his 
Epistles. But if we ask information on this matter from Pro- 
fessor Jowett, he will tell us that the Apostle Paul was “a prac- 
tised Platonic dialectician ;”—that the man who so passionately 
denounced “philosophy and vain deceit” was himself an adherent 
of the Alexandrian school, notwithstanding the semipantheism 
or Sabellianism of its Platonic Trinity,—and that his inspired 
writings bear the strong impress of the modes of thought and 
peculiar theology he learned there. It is sufficiently startling 
to find a school’ of theologians holding high influence and occu- 
pying a distinguished place in the Church, in the present day, 
explaining away some of the most important and vital points of 
the Pauline theology by a reference to the teaching the apostle 
received at the feet of Philo, and evacuating of all real meaning 
some of the fundamental articles of the Church’s faith,—such as 
the article of the Trinity,—by reducing them to the level of the 
Neo-Platonic creed. There is no sufficient evidence at all to 
show that Paul had any knowledge whatever of the quasi- 
theological speculations of the Alexandrian school; and even 
though it could be proved that he had, it were a frightful 
misapplication of the logical principle of interpretation, to 
allege that that knowledge suggested, or supplied, or deter- 
mined, or can account for the language of his Epistles in 
reference to the awful mystery of the Godhead, and that we 
are to learn from that languagenothing beyond the doctrine 
which he himself had learned there of a semipantheistic or im- 
personal Triad. : 

It is with deep regret that we are compelled to say, that the 
language of Mr Stanley, on this point, is anything but clear and 
unambiguous. Throughout the whole of his Exposition of the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians, although the unmistakable doc- 


'In connection with this point we would refer to an able and interesting work 
recently published, “ Modern Anglican Theology.” By Rev. James Rigg. 
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trine contained in them supplied him with ample opportunities 
of furnishing it, we are not aware that we can lay our hand upon 
a single passage in which we have a frank and unequivocal state- 
ment of the great article of the Church’s creed, as to the real 
distinction, yet true unity of the three persons in the Godhead. 
There are passages indeed which seem to speak of this doctrine, 
but in terms that might be adopted and accommodated by 
a man who denied it. We do not take it upon us to affirm 
that Mr Stanley really belongs to the Neo-Platonic or Sabellian 
school, in the absence of any such acknowledgment on his part. 
But there is one passage in his work, pointing in this direction, 
which is too significant to be welahid, Commenting on 1 
Cor. xv. 283—“ And when all things shall be subdued unto Him, 
then shall the Son be subject unto Him that put all things under 
Him, that Godmay be all in all,’—Mr Stanley has the:eremarks:— 


“‘ This passage, as expressing what the apostle looked to as the 
consummation of the world, must be regarded as the consummation of 
all his teaching. In almost all later systems of religion and philoso- 
phy, there has been an element corresponding to this apostolic aspira- 
tion-—a belief that God is, or is to be, everywhere, and in all things. 
The apostle’s words (6 Geds mdvra €v maow) may almost seem to have 
given birth to the name literally based on them, though now always 
used in reproach,—Pantheism. It is not necessary here to distinguish 
these words from the grosser or more exclusive form of this belief, to 
which the name Pantheism is usually applied. But the expression 
shows, that the belief in God’s universal and all-pervading presence 
was not inconsistent with reverence for the Divine nature, and the 
sense of human responsibility which ran through all the writings of 
St Paul. Two points seem especially intended :—/irst, This is the 
most striking instance of the mode in which he always endeavours to 
carry up the feelings of his readers from Christ toGod. His intention 
is not to lower or disparage the Divine union of Christ with the Father, 
but to point out that there is a height yet beyond, from which all the 
blessings of redemption, no less than of creation, flow. It has some- 
times been customary to represent God as the object of fear, Christ as 
the object of love; God as the source of justice, Christ as the source 
of mercy. The apostle’s object here is, if one may so say, directly the 
reverse—Christ is spoken of as the representative of authority, of con- 
trol ; God is spoken of as the Infinite rest and repose, after the close 
of that long struggle, for which alone power and authority are needed. 
The Pagan views of the divinity never shrunk from multiplying the 
agencies, the persons, the powers of God: wherever an operation of 
nature, or of man, was discernible, there a new deity was imagined. 
It is this feeling which the apostle throughout combats. ven if, in 
this world, a distinction must be allowed, between God, the Invisible Eternal 
Father, and Christ, the Lord and Ruler of man, he points our thoughts to a 
time when this distinction will cease, when the reign of all intermediate ob- 
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jects, even of Christ Himself, shall cease, and God will fill all the universe 
(mdvra), and be Himself present in the hearts and minds of all (év naow).”' 


Certainly no language could be better adapted than the latter 
part of this extract, to suggest the Sabellian theory, that the dis- 
tinction of persons in the Godhead is not an essential or per- 
manent one, but only phenomenal and temporary ; and it is I 
guage in which the christianised Platonism of our recent school 
of theologians would readily find its expression. 

III. We cannot doubt, however, that the source of error, 
most frequently found, and most extensively mischievous in 
Scripture interpretation, is the abuse of the historical method. 
It is a plain and important principle, that the language of the 
ins ined penman, like that of other authors, must be expounded 
with a due regard to the way in which the language was under- 
stood and used by those addressed ; and that historical evidence, 
of the sense in which the phraseology of Scripture was employed 
or apprehended by the original inl, must enter as an essential 
element into the interpretation of it. This is properly the 
historical principle of interpretation ;—one most valuable and 
necessary in combination with others. But although, in obe- 
dience to this Hermeneutical canon, we must accept of words in 
the sense in which they were used by those who spoke and wrote 
them at the time, and interpret them in conformity with this law, 
yet we are not bound or required to accept the philosophical 
systems, or religious doctrines, which such words, in the lips of 
the original parties, may have helped to express. The proper 
or primary meaning of such words we are bound to accept, 
according to the usage of the time; but not the technical 
meanings which they may have been made to bear when used 
by parties to express their own peculiar views in philosophy or 
religion. It is the oversight or neglect of this obvious and most 
important distinction, that has led to the manifold abuses of the 
historical principle of interpretation in recent times, and has 
tempted Neologists to assert and act upon the false and mischiev- 
ous canon, that because a word had a certain technical sense 
assigned to it in the philosophical or religious systems of the time 
when used by the Scripture writers, it must have retained that 
sense when employed by them to express the doctrines of revela- 
tion. For example, the word regeneration, may or may not have 
had a certain technical sense in Jewish theology in New Testa- 
ment times; it may or may not have meant, when used as part 
of the ecclesiastical phraseology of the day, and of the men to 
whom the Scripture author addressed himself, the admission of a 
candidate, by baptism, into the Jewish Church. But when that 
word was used to express a Christian doctrine by New Testament 
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writers, we are not forced to assume that it must have had this 
technical sense imposed upon it by Jewish theology, to the exclu- 
sion of the original and genuine sense of it, as denoting a certain 
change analogous to our entrance into the world by natural birth. 
The regeneration of the New Testament is a new birth, as distin- 

uished from the old birth; this is the proper and primary mean- 
ing of the word, whether used by Jews or by apostles; and this 
sense or value of the word we are bound to accept, in any inter- 
pretation of it, as the true one, and sanctioned by contemporary and 
acknowledged use. But the technical sense superinduced upon the 
word in Jewish theology, as denoting figuratively admission by 
baptism to church or an is a secondary sense, which we are 
not bound to accept, merely because it may or may not have 
been current at the time among certain Jewish religious sects. 
We arewilling to retain theoriginal and genuine sense of the term, 
as expressing some change analogous to natural birth ; and it re- 
mains as a question to be separately determined by the grammatical 
connection of the word, and the dogmatic import of the context in 
which it is found, whether in Scripture it is applied figuratively to 
Jewish baptism, or to the Christian renewal of our spiritual nature. 
The practical denial or extensive neglect of this distinction among 
Scripture Expositors has led to incalculable evil. Under theplea of 
following out the historical method of interpretation, many have 
emptied Scripture language of all Christian doctrine, and forced it 
to express the current notions, philosophical and religious, of the 
times; they have made the words of the sacred writers a mere 
echo of the modes of thought and forms of opinion of their age ; 
and, in their Bible expositions, they have advocated the doctrine, 
or acted upon the principle, of accommodation, as if the revela- 
tions of apostles and evangelists were not really expressed accord- 
ing to the mind and truth of God, but largely accommodated 
to the prevailing views, and mistaken ideas, and defective sen- 
timents, of the men and the day. The historical principle, so 
misunderstood and misapplied, opens a ready entrance to every 
kind of exegetical licence. Because the inspired penmen neces- 
sarily employed the common language of their hoy to express 
Christian truths, the Bible is expounded as if that language 
must still retain its Jewish or heathen ideas; because the 
words applied to assert Gospel doctrine are words previously 
used to denote the religious and spiritual opinions and customs 
of the time, they are interpreted as pregnant with their old 
meanings in their new application; and Scripture thought and 
doctrine are thus reduced to the level of Jewish theology or un- 
baptised philosophical speculation, and divested of all that makes 
a Divine revelation to differ from human truth, or the Gospel of 
God to be superior to the beliefs of men. 
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The extreme abuse which the historical principle of interpre- 
tation has recently suffered in the hands of Scripture expositors, 
has been mainly and most painfully illustrated in the case of 
the Neological school on the Continent. But there are not 
wanting frequent examples of the misapplication of it among our- 
selves. Both the strength and the weakness of Mr Stanley’s 
exegetical achievements are connected with his use and abuse of 
the historical method. The eminence of Mr Stanley, as an 
author and a scholar, are sufficiently known and acknow- 
ledged, and, therefore, of the general merits of the work men- 
tioned at the head of this article—“ The Epistles of St Paul to 
the Corinthians, with Critical Notes and Dissertations”—it is 
not necessary to speak, beyond saying, that it is marked through- 
out by the impress of his known taste, ability, and scholarship. 
It is written in the clear, calm, and academic style which distin- 
guishes the accomplished author and the well-read scholar. If 
oftentimes deficient in the logical accuracy and precision of 
thought so necessary in a critical and theological work, it is 
seldom obscure and never uninteresting; it is replete with the 
graceful illustrations and attractions which extensive, varied, and 
ready scholarship can so well supply; and especially in the critical 
and Senomatiaih tani of his Commentary, there is to be recog- 
nised no small power of acute and refined thinking. No one 
can peruse the work without being struck with the fine historic 
eye which Mr Stanley evidently possesses for the scenes and 
incidents of apostolic life referred to in the Epistles, and with 
the nice historic touch with which he delineates and illustrates 
them; and few can have risen from the perusal, without being 
led to acknowledge, that the graphic outlines or the more finished 
—— of historic events, his parallels and illustrations, gathered 
rom far and near, have given a fresh interest to the familiar truths 
with which they stand connected, and sometimes shed new light 
over their meaning and application. But Mr Stanley is too 
often tempted to see, in the inspired words, nothing, or little 
beyond the historical import of them, as limited to contemporary 
events, and illustrated by passing opinions and customs; the 
theology of the Epistles is often with fim a local thing, scarcely 
rising above or beyond the modes of thought and the usual 
faith of the country and age, and not unchangeable verities 
for all time and all generations of men; the standard of Paul's 
inspired revelations is lowered and stinted to suit the carnal 
theology of the Jew or the empty philosophy of the Greek ; and 
the truths which the Spirit has recorded, are deprived of their 
heavenly wisdom, that they may be interpreted as the echo of 
the beliefs and professions of the apostle’s contemporaries. In 
studying the ‘notes and dissertations of the Professor of Eccle- 
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siastical History at Oxford, we are at times tempted almost to 
believe that he recognises no value in these Epistles except as 
authentic monuments of the thoughts and practice of the age 
when they were written,—that he acknowledges in them the 
presence of no divine and unchangeable element, apart from 
the local peculiarities and historical sentiments of the country 
and time—and that he holds as a rightful Hermeneutical canon, 
that the ideas attached to the apostle’s teachings by those of his 
contemporaries, who misread and misunderstood them, through 
the prejudices natural to the Oriental or Jewish mind, must be 
the ideas intended by the Holy Ghost. We have seldom read an 
exposition of any portion of the sacred volume, with a more 
painful conviction, that all that is peculiar in Pauline doctrine 
or even Christian truth, has been swallowed up and made to 
disappear in the historical interpretation, and that the apostle 
has been taught to speak, not in his own tongue, but in the 
hybrid language of some half-bred Christian Platonist. With 
every disposition to do justice to Mr Stanley’s Commentary on 
these Epistles, in so far as regards general ability and scholarship, 
we feel constrained to say that the exposition is founded on a defec- 
tive system of interpretation, and a still more defective theology. 

No one who has read the First Epistle to the Corinthians, can 
have failed to mark that noble burst of enthusiasm, in the first 
chapter, when the apostle, grieved and troubled with the tidings 
of contention and party-work at Corinth, breaks forth with the de- 
claration, that Christ had sent him “ not to baptise, but to preach 
the Gospel; not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect.” To shame them out of the 
littleness and sin of their internal divisions, he proclaims the 
greatness of that common salvation in which they were inter- 
ested, and the preciousness of that cross, in the profession or 
enjoyment of whose benefits they were bound into one,—“ We 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.” He reminds them of the greatness and loftiness of 
“this calling,” which was not shared by many of the wise 
men, or mighty, or noble after the flesh, but which they, the 
foolish, and weak, and base, in the world, had been made par- 
takers of, in order “ that no flesh might glory in God’s presence.” 
He explains what the privilege of this calling aia Ee are in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption : that, according as it is 
written, he that glorieth let him glory in the Lord.” And 
finally, at the beginning of the second chapter, he sets forth yet 
farther the importance of this salvation through the cross that he 
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had preached, by reminding them,—“ I brethren, when I came 
to you, came not with excellency of speech, or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God: for I determined not to know 
anything among you save, Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 

Now, if there be any passage in Scripture which more undenia- 
bly than another asserts Christ crucified to be the sum and 
substance of Gospel truth, which represents all saving blessings 
as coming to man through the death of a Mediator, and which 
exhibits the atonement of the Redeemer made upon the tree as 
the “ power of God” to save the sinner, and the “ righteousness” 
of the sinner who is saved,—as “the wisdom” of the Most High 
to rescue the lost, and as the means for “the sanctification” of 
the lost who are rescued, it is surely this very passage. And 
yet Mr Stanley’s historical interpretation can find no such doc- 
trine in it. The cross of Christ is a common cross in his eyes, 
and nothing more. It is the tree on which He was nailed,—the 
instrument of death after the Roman manner of execution. 
“ Christ crucified,” in the language of the apostle, means simply 
Christ put to a suffering and a shameful death. The “ Cross of 
Christ,” although it is spoken of as the power of God to them 
that are saved, signifies nothing more than its grammatical 
and historical sense bears—the piece of wood on which He died. 
It is not at all the symbol of atonement made to God for sin, 
and of forgiveness through blood, secured to the guilty,—of the 
“wisdom” of the Most High manifested in the means provided 
for his reconciliation, and of “the righteousness” imputed to the 
sinner for his acceptance,—of the divine provision vouchsafed for 
his “sanctification,” or of the fulness of sovereign grace purchased 
and laid up for his “redemption.” It is not the brief, but full and 
pregnant word, ever on the apostle’s lips, to embody and express 
all these precious doctrines ; it is simply and barely, according 
to its sideajesl and historical meaning, the instrument of a 
death undergone of a humbling and suffering kind. It is thus 
that Mr Stanley comments on the passage, and gives the inter- 
pretation of it in his paraphrase :— 

“ The Gospel which I preach is no system of mere words, fair 
without but hollow within. I did nothing to conceal the simplicity 
and offensiveness of the humiliation of Him whom I preached. That 
very humiliation, expressed in its strongest form on the cross on which 
He died, was in itself a power to convince the hearts of men far be- 
yond any system of human philosophy ; and in Him whom the proud 
Jew and the intellectual Greek reject as a crucified malefactor, His 
followers recognise the true satisfaction of all their wants. Nor is it 
only in Christ but in His followers that the same law is visible; you 
have only to look at the quarters from which the ranks of Christians 
are filled, to see that you owe nothing to your own wisdom, or power, 
or station, but all toGod; by whom you have, in the person of Christ, 
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been called as if to a new existence in this His second creation. He 
is your true wisdom; and, not only so, your righteousness, and 
holiness, and freedom. What I have thus stated generally I have rea- 
lized to the letter in my own practice ; in my determination to preach 
not theories but the fact of Christ’s crucifixion; in my own personal 
insignificance, as contrasted with the greatness of my cause.” + 


Now, with the apostle’s rich and thrilling words still ringing 
in our ears, we feel that this is too bad. It is a mode of inter- 
pretation, or rather of no interpretation, fitted to give not the 
true meaning of any passage of Scripture, but rather to secure 
that it shall have no meaning at all. There is, or what seems to 
be, a studious attempt in “the paraphrase” to retain or to imi- 
tate the peculiar language of the Apostle, as it is commonly used 
by evangelical Christians to express their views of a truth. 
But while the language might, on a superficial view, be almost 
mistaken for that of Canaan, the substance and reality of orthodox 
truth are ignored or denied. If there were wanting, which there 
is not, any farther proof that this is the case, we have it in the se- 
parate Dissertation whichimmediately follows upon “the mainsub- 
jectof the Apostle’s preaching,” as statedin the passage paraphrased. 

Mr Stanley there tells us, that in his preaching the Apostle 
chiefly dwelt “on the manner of Christ's death,—the cross of Christ, 
—Christ crucified.” Of this subject,—the cross of Christ,—two 
ee especially commended it to his mind at Corinth,—(1) its 

implicity, and—(2) its Humiliation. A third — appears more 
prominently in the other epistles—(3) its Sufferings. The first 
of these characteristics of the Apostle’s Gospel consisted in the ab- 
sence of all appeal to the miraculous, as unworthy of the highest 
and best form of the Christian revelation, and the plain declaration 
of the historical fact of Christ’s crucifixion; together with the ab- 
negation of all philosophical theories or speculations. The second 
characteristic of his preaching was, the prominent place given 
in it to the humiliation of that death which Christ endured, and 
to the intimate connection between Christianity and humiliation. 
And the /ast peculiar element of the Gospel announced by Paul, 
was the image of suffering conveyed in the crucifixion ; a suffer- 
ing shared not only by Christ, but also by His followers. So far 
as we can gather from Mr Stanley’s dissertation, this is the sum 
and substance of the Divine truth which Paul preached, and which 
a man is to believe in order that his soul may be saved :—a Gospel 
which robs the doctrine of the Cross of all that makes it suitable 
to a sinner’s need, or worthy of a sinner’s acceptance. 

The exposition now quoted as a specimen of Mr Stanley’s 
powers as an interpreter of Scripture, might be paralleled by 
many other examples of a similar character and merit. Let one 


1 Stanley, p. 48. 
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more instance suffice, illustrating, as it does, in a striking way, 
how readily Mr Stanley’s historical method of exposition can 
bring down the loftiest Christian truths from their mysterious and 
peculiar heights, and reduce them to the level of the common 
run of human thoughts and theories. Speaking of the things 
undiscoverable by man’s reason, contained in the Gospel, the 
Apostle says:—“ But God hath revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God know- 
eth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not 
the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 

Most interpreters, certainly almost all if not all orthodox in- 
terpreters, have recognised in the words of the Apostle the evi- 
dence of these two prime articles of the Christian's faith; first, 
the personality and supreme Godhead of the Spirit; and second, 
His special sphere of operation in the revelation of Divine truth, 
to Prophets and Apostles, andin the supernatural inspiration given 
to enable them to record it. The former of these doctrines is esta- 
blished by the fact, that the Apostle ascribes to the Spirit per- 
sonal agency in the way of searching into the mind of God, and 
infinite knowledge in apprehending all things, even the deep 
things of God,—His consciousness of the Father's thoughts being 
imaged and defined by our consciousness of our own. And the 
latter of these doctrines is established by the fact, that he tells 
us that the wisdom spoken by Apostles and Prophets, was a 
wisdom not known or discoverable by the men of the world, but 
revealed by God, and that not in the words which human know- 
ledge could suggest, but which the Holy Ghost alone could 
teach. But the easy-going exegetics of Mr Stanley have not 
stumbled over any such doctrines in this passage, and in their 
slipshod course, find no difficulty in interpreting it without them. 
The following is his “ paraphrase” on the occasion :— 


“ And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also is the 
manner of communicating it; there is a Divine language, which is 
known to those who have received the new spiritual faculty of Chris- 
tians, which is unknown to those who are guided only by their 
natural human intellects. This also was exemplified in my own 
conduct towards you; for this is the reason why I was unable to 
speak to you on more exalted subjects ; it was impossible to introduce 
them into a sphere of jarring passions and factions, which stunt the 
growth of the spiritual faculty within you.”? 


1 Stanley, p. 59. 
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In order to prevent any misunderstanding of his meaning, Mr 
Stanley devotes a dissertation to the subject of this “ spiritual 
faculty,” which does the special work of the Spirit of God in 
Christians, and renders the supposition of His personal and 
supernatural operations in inspired men to be quite unnecessary. 
He tells us that— 


“There is in Christianity an element which, though not itself in- 
tellectual, is analogous to that by which intellectual wants are 
gratified ;” that “this element of Christianity the Apostle here intro- 
duces under the names of ‘wisdom’ (copia) and ‘the Spirit’ (rd 
mvevpa) ;” that “the most natural meaning of the words is to be found 
in the deep spiritual intuitions which have always been regarded as 
the highest privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which were pos- 
sessed in an extraordinary degree by the first converts.” “ The 
faculty or state by which this wisdom is obtained, is described empha- 
tically as ‘ spiritual,’ ‘ the Spirit.’” “The word is chosen partly from 
the frequent use of the phrase, both in Greek and Hebrew, to express 
the intellect—chiefly as expressive of a direct connection with God. 
It is the ‘ inspiration’ which in Seripture is ascribed to every mental 
gift; but which is especially applicable to the frame of mind which 
(to use the modern form of speech founded on the same metaphor) 
breathes the atmosphere of heaven.”?! 


And in another part of his Commentary Mr Stanley favours 
us with this additional information as to inspired prophets :— 


‘Tn all these cases in the New Testament, as in the Old, and, it 
may be added, in the Koran, the prominent idea is not that of pre- 
diction, but of delivering inspired messages of warning, exhortation, 
and instruction : building up, exhorting, comforting; convincing, 
judging, and making manifest the secrets of the heart. The ancient 
classical and Hebrew sense prevails everywhere. Epimenides and 
Mahomet on the one hand, Elijah and Paul on the other, are called 
prophets ; not because they foretold the future, but because they en- 
lightened the present.”? 


Such is the kind of Scripture interpretation in which Mr 
Stanley indulges, in order to make out that degrading theory 
which dethrones the Spirit of God from His sole pre-eminence as 
the personal Revealer of the Father’s truth and the personal 
Inspirer of apostolic men—which would make the sphere of His 
supernatural influence to comprehend within it all discoveries in 
secular science and common truth, and the subjects of His power 
to be Epimenides and Mahomet not less truly than Elijahand Paul 
—and which reduces theinspiration He bestows on evangelists and 
prophets, to the level of that undefined and undefinable thing 
called spiritual insight which every Christian may claim, and to 
which philosophers and religionists of every class and name refer 


1 Stanley, pp. 60-62. ? Stanley, p. 254. 
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all those feelings and fancies, scientific and theological, to which 
they feel themselves puzzled to attribute any other origin. It 
is a kind of interpretation as destitute of hermeneutical sanction 
as it is hostile to theological truth, proceeding, as it does, on a 
principle which would lead a man to assert that, when the word 
prophet occurs in the Bible in reference to the servants of the 
Most High, it must mean the same thing as when found in the 
Koran in reference to Mahomet ; or that, when the term inspira- 
tion is met with in reference to the mysterious work of the Third 
Person of the Godhead on the souls of men to whom the word 
was given, it can mean nothing better than the frenzies of the 
oracle of Delphi. There can be no more serious abuse of the 
historical method of interpretation, than thus prostituting it to the 
service of a negative theology, by discharging from the Scripture 
text all that is peculiar to Scripture truth. 

IV. But the abuse and misapplication of our fourth herme- 
neutical canon, is hardly less common than the mischievous per- 
version of the historical method of interpretation. The poor 
justice that is not denied to any human composition, of being in- 
terpreted in a way consistent with, and not in contradiction to, 
the avowed sentiments and public statements of its author in 
other portions of his writings, is not seldom grudgingly and im- 
perfectly granted to the writings of the inspired penmen. The 
principle of the analogy of faith, when applied to Scripture in- 
terpretation, however much it may have been decried by Dr 
Campbell, Professor Stuart, and others, is really nothing else 
than a recognition, in our attempts to elucidate the word of God, 
of the principle readily acknowledged in every other department 
of human investigation when directed to the Poe of truth— 
namely that, in all cases, we must proceed to apply the clear to 
illustrate the obscure, and the well-known and certain to explain 
the unknown or doubtful. In the word of God, as well as in 
His works, we are entitled to assume that there are unity and 
harmony throughout ; the interpretation of Scripture, as well as 
the interpretation of nature, proceeds upon the well-warranted 
supposition that all truth is consistent with itself, and that that 
which is less understood in one of its revelations, is to be explained 
by what is better understood in another; and it were a practical 
reversal of all the principles that have guided discovery in every 
branch of knowledge, if we were to deny that, in the elucidation 
of the sacred text, we are entitled and required, when the gram- 
matical meaning of one passage may be doubtful, to explain it in 
the light cast upon it, by the plainer statements or the confessed 
opinions of the same author in other passages. There isa “ har- 
monia apostolica” as truly as a unity in nature, which warrants 
us to do this. No doubt the principle may be greatly misunder- 
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stood and greatly abused. It has been so—and, instead of 
gathering their theology from the Bible, and moulding it accord- 
ing to a right interpretation of its text, there have been men 
who have brought their theology ready-made and labelled to the 
word of God, and made it speak according to their preconceived 
opinions. But still, it is not to be forgotten that there is such a 
thing as the analogy of faith, and that a most important place is 
occupied by it in the true principles of hermeneutics. There can 
be no trustworthy interpretation of any one passage of Scripture 
disjoined from every other; grammatical acuteness and critical 
dexterity, or a happy conjecture, may light upon the meaning 
of an individual text, but it requires a competent knowledge of 
the general teaching of Scripture, and some acquaintance with 
its whole system of dogmatic truth, to become a Bible expositor ; 
and,ifit be true that a man must bea good interpreter of the sacred 
volume, in order to be a good theologian, it is no less true that a 
man must be a good theologian in order to be a good interpreter. 

We confess that we have formed no very favourable estimate 
of Mr Stanley’s qualifications in this respect. So far as we are 
aware, the present volume, apart from sermons, is the first 
attempt that he has made in the way of theological writing or 
discussion ; and if we are to judge from it, of his place and rank 
as a theologian, we should not be disposed to place them very high. 
In one important respect he is conspicuously defective—in that 
masculine grasp of Scripture truth and logical precision of thought 
which are essential to the systematic and accurate theologian. 
There often indeed seems to be a studious avoidance of everything 
like definite or dogmatic statement of opinion, so that without any 
absolute obscurity of language, it is yet extremely difficult to 
discover what Mr Stanley’s theological views really are, or 
whether he has any at all. He seems to belong to that school, so 
prevalent in the present day, to whom objective truth is positively 
distasteful, and who shun, as they would leprosy, any thing like 
a logical definition or precise statement of what they mean. 
After studying his Expositions of these Epistles and his Commen- 
tary, occupying a large octavo volume, we would feel it to be 
the most difficult of all tasks to tell to what system of theological 
opinion his views belong; and we are only relieved from the 
difficulty, by coming to the conviction, that among divines, the 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford has no standing at 
all, and that his place as a theologian is nowhere. 

If any one would desire to judge of the theological qualifica- 
tions of Mr Stanley for interpreting Scripture, let him turn to 
the fifth chapter of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
having read it in the language of Paul, let him peruse the ex- 
position by the commentator. It refers to the great question of 
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the reconciliation of a guilty world to God through the death of 
Christ. First, we have the Apostle’s view, as stated in these 
words,—* And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; 
and hath committed to us the word of unin. Now then 
we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
For He hath made Him ¢o be sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 

Now it is obvious that the meaning of this remarkable pas- 
sage, to a large extent, depends on the sense of the important 
words “ to reconcile” (zaraAAcoow) and “ reconciliation” (zaraA- 
ayn). Was there any obstacle to friendship on the pm of 
God to be removed as well as on the part of man? And is the 
reconciliation a mutual one? Or was there no cause of offence to 
be removed on any side but man’s, and is the reconciliation simply 
on his part consisting in the removal of his enmity to God?  Itis 
well known that this very question is the testing one which on 
this subject divides the orthodox from the Socinian schools, and 
involves an essential difference of opinion upon almost all the 
fundamental doctrines of the rr such, for example, as the 
character of God as a Righteous Lawgiver, the nature of Christ’s 
death as a proper atonement, and the grounds of a sinner’s ac- 
ceptance. Looking to the statement of the Apostle, and leaving 
out his reference to Christ, “as made sin for us that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him,” in the last verse, we 
admit that there may not be enough in the use of the term, “ re- 
conciliation” in this passage, taken alone, to fix down with 
certainty its signification to one rather than to the other of the 
senses above-mentioned ; and that there might be a difference 
of opinion in regard to whether the reconciliation was on 
both sides, or on one only. And this, therefore, is precisely 
one of the passages where, in order to discover its true import, 
it is indispensably necessary to call in the aid of a philological 
comparison of it with other passages of Scripture where the 
same doctrine is asserted, and to interpret it in the light of 
the general principles and teachings of the Word of God. 
When the term “ reconciliation,” taken by itself, or even in this 
insulated passage, may admit of one or other of two interpreta- 
tions, the whole analogy and bearing of Scripture theology must 
be brought in to aid us to determine its meaning. We have no 
intention to enter on such a wide and difficult task. It would 
require us to review wel! nigh the whole theology of the Refor- 
mation in its aspects toward the Socinian theory. Crellius, one 
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of the early disciples of Socinus, in his advocacy of that theory, 
defends the opinion, that the reconciliation spoken of here and 
elsewhere in Scripture, means nothing more than man being re- 
conciled to God, and not God being reconciled to man, and the 
point has been argued over and over again since his day. It is 
enough for our present purpose to say, that we think these posi- 
tions can easily and satisfactorily be defended by an appeal to 
the Word of Ged: First, the Scripture delineation of the char- 
acter of God as a Righteous Ruler and Judge in his moral go- 
vernment of this world, necessarily implies that there is cause of 
offence on His part towards sin and sinners, which needs to be re- 
moved before friendship can be restored. Second, the Scriptural 
account of the ancient sacrifices, embodies in type and prophecy, 
a promise of satisfaction to be made to God for sin with a view 
of removing this offence. Third, the Scripture statements, in 
regard to the death of Christ, represent it as an “ atone- 
ment made,”—a “ propitiation rendered,’—a “ransom paid,” 
in order to remove the offence and restore friendship. Fourth, 
the death of Christ is spoken of in the language of a substitution, 
and His sufferings can be accounted for in no other reasonable 
way than as actually being a substitution in place of sinners. 
And, Fifthly, this word “ reconciliation,” according to Scripture 
usage in other passages, implies the removal, on both sides, and 
not merely on one, of the obstacles to friendship between God and 
man. The discussion of such general Scripture positions as 
these, plainly opens up a very wide field of theological argu- 
ment, and yet is all necessary satisfactorily to determine the 
nature of the reconciliation of which the passage speaks. 

Now let any one read the free and easy style in which Mr Stan- 
ley interprets the words of the Apostle and comments on them :— 


“ Their sense may be thus summed up :—The world had been in a 
long estrangement from God; His dealings had awakened in the 
hearts of mankind a sense of hostility and offence. Suddenly a great 
manifestation of Divine love was announced, which, wherever the 
tidings were brought, awakened feelings never before known. ‘These 
feelings resolved themselves into two kinds. The present was felt to 
be parted from the past by a separation so complete as to be com- 
pared by the Apostle to a new creation. The whole world, not 
Jewish only, but Gentile, was called, after long absence, to return to 
God. The Jewish nation was by this one word delivered from the 
yoke of the Levitical ritual. So even in times of great human sorrow 
or joy, the burdensome ceremonial of social life is dissolved by a 
stronger and more universal sense of brotherhood: “If ye be dead 
with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why are ye subject to ordi- 
nances ?” * Touch not, taste not, handle not.” ‘The Jewish and Gentile 
classes were reconciled to each other by the sight of His common 
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love exhibited by Christ to both: ‘ He hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition, having abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances ; for to make in Him- 
self of twain one new man, so making peace; and that He might re- 
concile both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the 
enmity thereby.’ And finally, the great mass of the Gentile world 
were delivered by this Divine act of love, from the slavery of the 
sins of their age and country and long contamination of false morals 
and worship: ‘You that were sometime alienated and enemies in 
your minds by wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled in the 
body of His flesh through death” . . . 

- » “The apostles view of Christ’s death, as throughout the 
New Testament, represents it as the effect and manifestation, not of 
the wrath or vengeance of God, but of His love ; of the love not only 
of Christ, but in the most emphatic sense, of God also. It was not 
God that was reconciled and man that thereby was induced to love; 
but God that showed His love, and thereby brought back mankind 
from its long enmity to Him. It was not God that was to be 
appeased, and Christ that was to appease, but God was in Christ. 
Man is not described as seeking after God, but God as seeking after 
man—be ye reconciled to God. He says not (thus writes Chrysostom 
on this passage) reconcile God to yourselves, for it is not God who 
is an enemy to you, but you who are enemies to God.”? 


We have no right to quarrel with Mr Stanley because he 
adopts the Socinian view of the atonement, and of the passages 
of Scripture that bear upon it, if he really believes and is ready to 
show that there is a sufficient ground for his doing so. Neither do 
we stop to complain of the misrepresentation in the above extract, 
of the views of orthodox divines. But we simply say, that after the 
array of theological learning and exegetical skill, from the Refor- 
mation downward, that have been marshalled on the side of the 
evangelical doctrine on this point, we cannot but regard hisattempt 
to reintroduce the exploded views of the Socinian school without a 
single allusion to the arguments of their opponents, or a single rea- 
son, critical or dogmatic, against them, asdiscreditable to his preten- 
sions as a scholar, and still moreso tohis knowledgeas a theologian. 

But if Mr Stanley descends to the level of the Socinian school, 
in connection with the doctrine of atonement and reconciliation, 
he occupies a position lower still on the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper. The account given of it in 1 Cor. xi., may be variously 
understood, but it could scarcely be interpreted in a sense that 
more completely divested it of all theological or even Christian 
ideas, than that in which it has been explained by him. Accord- 
ing to the Romish theory, the bread and wine of the Supper are 
actually the substance of the “ body and blood” of the Lord ; ac- 
cording to the Calvinistic theory, they are the sign and the seal of 


' Stanley, p. 454-6. 
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them ; according to the Socinian theory, they are the sign. But 
according to the theory of Mr Stanley, they neither constitute nor 
seal nor exhibit, literally or spiritually, the body and blood of the 
Redeemer.—“ The body of Christ,” we are told by him, “ here 
as is elsewhere in the apostle’s language, is not the literal frame 
of our Lord, but the body which He has left behind Him on the 
earth in the human race—the Christian society, or its members 
severally. If this truth were recognised, then the Lord’s Supper 
would be properly celebrated; but if Christians regarded them- 
selves as having no connection with their brethren, the Supper 
would be profaned and turned into a common meal,”! 

In short, it is a social meal, where Christians may meet in 
company and enjoy themselves in fellowship together, and unite 
to commemorate their Master in the same way as the members 
of some political club or party may dine together to proclaim 
their own principles, and to commemorate their leader; but it 
is not an ordinance having, in the true sense of the words, any 
sacramental character or virtue. It is thus that he paraphrases 
the account of it by the apostle :— 


“You remember the account of its original institution, as I com- 
municated it to you from Christ Himself’; you remember how He 
called the bread His body, and the cup the covenant sealed by His 
blood, and how He spoke of it as continuing for a memorial of His 
death until His return. Every unworthy celebration of this meal, 
therefore, is a sin against His body and blood. His body is the 
whole Christian society ; it is in yourselves, if you will but look for it 
there. To partake of the Supper without this consciousness of solemn 
communion with Him, and with each other, is to provoke those 
judgments of sickness and death which have in fact been so frequent 


among you.”” 


In the work by Dr Hodge, mentioned at the head of this 
article, we have an interpretation of the inspired account, by a 
divine of a very different school and calibre,—one who, with 
erudition and scholarship quite equal to Mr Stanley’s, and with 
a logical and comprehensive grasp of the apostle’s thoughts, and 
a mastery over theology, to which he can make no pretensions, 
has given us in his “ Exposition of the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians,” one of the very best examples of biblical interpretation 
recently published, and which is as rich and full in Scriptural 
truth as it is trustworthy and penetrating in Exegetical analysis. 
We would desire to put in contrast the two Expositions. Re- 
ferring to the expression—this is My body, Dr Hodge says :— 


“ Probably the history of the world does not furnish a parallel to 
the controversies occasioned by these simple words. ‘The ordinary 


1 Stanley, p. 212. ? Stanley, p. 214. 
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and natural interpretation of them is, that the pronoun this, refers to 
the bread. ‘This bread, which I hold in My hand, and which I give 
to you, is My body ;’—that is, is the symbol of My body; precisely 
as we say of a statue, it is the person which it represents; or, as the 
Scriptures say, that the sign is the thing of which it is the symbol ; 
or, as the Saviour says,—‘I am the vine, ye are the branches-—‘ I 
am the door;’ or as in the preceding chapter, it was said,—‘ that 
rock was Christ;’ or as in John, the dove is said to be the Holy 
Ghost—or as baptism is said to be regeneration. This is a usage so 
familiar to all languages, that no one disputes that the words in 
question will bear this interpretation. That they must bear this in- 
terpretation would seem to be plain,—(1.) From the impossibility of 
the bread in Christ’s hand being His literal body, then seated at the 
table, and the wine the blood, then flowing in His veins. (2.) From 
the still more obvious impossibility of taking the words, ‘ this cup is 
the New Testament, in a literal sense. In Matt. xxvi. 28, it is said, 
‘ This (cup) is My blood.’ But Romanists do not hold to a transub- 
stantiation of the cup, but only of the wine. But if the words are to 
be taken literally, they necessitated the belief of the one as well as 
the other. (3.) From the utter subversion of all the rules of evi- 
dence and laws of belief necessarily involved in the assumption that 
the bread in the Lord’s Supper is literally the crucified body of 
Christ. (4.) From the infidelity on the one hand, and the supersti- 
tious idolatry on the other, which are the unavoidable consequence 
of calling upon men to believe so glaring a contradiction. It is only 
by denying all distinction between matter and spirit, and confound- 
ing all our ideas of substance and qualities, that we can believe that 
wine is blood, or bread flesh. The Romish interpretation of these 
words is, that the bread is the body of Christ, because its whole sub- 
stance is changed into the substance of His body. The Lutherans 
say it is His body, because the body is present in and with the bread. 
Calvin says it is His body in the same sense that the dove is the 
Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost appeared under the form of a dove, 
which was the pledge of His presence. So the bread is the symbol 
of Christ’s body, because with the one we receive the other. What 
is received, however, and what Calvin calls Christ’s body, and some- 
times the substance of His body, is not the body itself, which he 
admits is in heaven only, but a life-giving power (vim vivificam) which 
flows to us from the glorified body of our Lord. The only presence 
of Christ’s body in the sacrament, admitted by Calvin, was this pre- 
sence of power. The Reformed Churches teach that the bread is 
called the body of Christ in the same sense that the cup is called the 
New Covenant. He who in faith receives the cup, receives the 
covenant of which it was the pledge; and he who in faith receives 
the bread, receives the benefits of Christ’s body as broken for him. 
The one is the symbol and pledge of the other. . . . The 
body of Christ cannot mean the Church, because His blood is men- 
tioned in the same connection, and because in the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper the bread is the symbol of Christ’s literal, and not of 
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His mystical body. To partake of His body, is to partake of the 
benefits of His body as broken for us.”* 


The contrast between these two specimens of interpretation 
markedly exhibits the difference between the two interpreters. 


We have spoken hitherto of the use and abuse of those her- 
meneutical principles that are common to the Bible with other 
books. But before bringing this article to a close, we would 
wish in two or three sentences to advert to a few of those prin- 
ciples of interpretation that are peculiar to Scripture, and must 
be regarded as limiting or modifying the general doctrine,—true 
in the main, though not true to its full extent,—that the Bible 
is to be expounded precisely in the same way as any human 
composition. There are peculiarities about the Bible that, to 
some extent, necessitate a limitation of that canon, and demand 
that the treatment it receives, when we proceed to interpret it, 
shall be somewhat different. 

First, the very fact that it is the inspired record of a superna- 
tural revelation, obviously requires that we deal with it differ- 
ently from the way in which we would deal with a purely human 
composition. As the record of supernatural events, we must 
accept them as beyond the reach of that historical criticism 
which we would warrantably apply to similar events recorded by 
a profane historian ; and pon ir: as the inspired record of such 
events, we must be prepared to deal with them upon different 
principles. Take the earlier pages of history,—such, for ex- 
ample, as the narrative by Livy of the pre-historic period of the 
Roman State, and we deal with the legends and prodigies which 
it records as events not trustworthy, and with the historian as 
mistaken. The mythical theory of interpretation, which re- 
duces such histories to the level of unhistoric legends, or the 
naturalist theory of interpretation, which brings its super- 
natural events within the circle of common things, and the 
range of common criticism, may, in such cases, each assert its 
claims to a hearing and be allowed. Indeed, with regard to 
any human book, however authentic and credible it may be, 
criticism must proceed upon the principle of at least the possibi- 
lity (however small the chances may be) of unintentional error in 
the facts recorded, and of unconscious mistake in the author. 
But these sources of fallacy are shut out if it is granted that the 
book to be interpreted is the inspired record of a supernatural 
revelation. In such a case there must be superhuman events 
embraced in the narrative, which are not to be dealt with in the 


1 Hodge’s Exposition of First Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 189, p. 224-5. 
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same way as similar events recorded in any human history might 
be dealt with, and to which no mythical or naturalist method of 
interpretation can rightly apply ; and the authors of the narrative, 
because inspired men, must be judged of as infallibly true in 
what they assert. The principles of Scripture interpretation 
must take for granted, and proceed on the supposition, that the 
Scriptures are the record of supernatural events, and that the 
penmen are not mistaken, but inspired. The work of the Chris- 
tian apologist precedes the work of the Bible expositor ; and the 
latter is entitled to take for granted as a fact admitted or proved, 
that the Bible is true when it tells us of miracles wrought, and 
that the penmen of the Bible were kept from error in their state- 
ments of fact or opinion. And the principles of interpretation 
applicable to other and fallible books must, when transferred to 
Scripture, be to this extent limited and modified, so that in their 
application to an inspired revelation they shall not charge it 
with error or defect. 

The acknowledgment of this limitation as one obviously to be 
put on the principles of interpretation applicable to Scripture, 
would, if frankly and fully made, save us a vast deal of trouble 
in regard to Bible exegetics. If there be any doubt as to the 
sacred volume containing a record of a supernatural revelation 
and miraculous events, let us argue the question and decide the 
dispute. Further, if any one denies that its authors were in- 
spired and kept from error, let us investigate into the matter and 
settle the point. We must do this before it is worth our pains to 
proceed to interpret it. But the matter having been judged and 
decided, let us frankly and fully admit, in proceeding to the inves- 
tigation of its contents, that no principle of interpretation applicable 
to human books can be lawfully applied to it which is not modified 
and limited in the sense of this fact. Mr Stanley, so far as we can 
understand him, has not yet made up his mind whether or not the 
supernatural, in the proper sense of the word, be a possible thing, 
or at least whether or not it has been really asserted in Scripture 
as having occurred to the extent generally supposed. And hence 
the miraculous gift of tongues at Pentecost, and the exercise of 
it in the Corinthian church, are facts which, following Neander 
and others, he explains as by no means supernatural, but paral- 
leled in ancient and modern times, both within and without the 
Christian Church. He tells us that the account given by the 
apostle of the gift, as witnessed in the Corinthian church, is fitted 
toremind us of “the unconscious utterances which accompanied 
the delivery of the ancient oracles ;” and that in recent days we 
have an instance of a similar kind in “the paroxysms that attended 
the preaching of Wesley,” and the “so-called gift of tongues in the 
followers of Mr Irving.” In a similar way, Mr Stanley is in 
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doubt as to the extent and degree in which the sacred writers were 
inspired, or rather, he is in no doubt at all that their inspiration 
was perfectly consistent with manifold errors in their writings ; 
for he tells us that the apostles were quite mistaken as to the 
date of the end of the world, and recorded very imperfect views, 
which modern opinions have corrected, as to the nature of 
marriage. Now, in opposition to all such crude exposition, we 
say, settle the question, whether or not the Bible is a record of 
supernatural events and its penmen inspired ; and this question, 
once decided, goes to modify the canons of hermeneutics applic- 
able to its case, and to shut out such false and defective methods 
of interpretation. 

Second, The peculiarity that the Bible, though made up of 
many treatises, written by different authors and at different times, 
is yet one organic whole, as the authorship of one God, and the 
truth and wisdom of His one Divine mind, also modifies the 
principles of interpretation applicable to it in common with other 
books. That unity of thought and consistency of opinion which, 
in human compositions, are found within the limits of one author’s 
writings, and which so powerfully aid us in the right interpreta- 
tion of them, are in Scripture extended over the many authors’ 
writings which it embraces from Genesis to Revelation, because 
all the product, not of the same human pen, but of the same 
superhuman inspiration. Our Scripture principles of interpre- 
tation must be modified in accordance with this fact. It evidently 
warrants and requires us to bring in to our aid, in the elucidation 
of the Bible, to a greater extent than in profane writings, the 
canon, that the one part of it must be interpreted by another, and 
that the doctrines and revelations of earlier and later times, the 
principles of past and present dispensations, must be equally taken 
into account, as throwing harmonious light upon its meaning. 
How very far this principle has been practically set aside, more 
especially in the neglect of the Old Testament, by modern inter- 
preters, is obvious enough. 

Third, Another modification that our principles of interpreta- 
tion must suffer, when applied to the sacred volume, arises out 
of the consideration, that necessary and manifest consequences 
drawn from Scripture are as really part of Divine revelation as 
Scripture itself. It is not so in the case of man, and of human 
writings. The inferences drawn from human expressions of 
opinion, even though they be necessary and lawful inferences 
from such expressions, are not always to be taken as forming part 
of the opinions of the author. A man is not to be charged with 
the consequences of the opinions he avows, because he may not 
have foreseen or intended the consequences. But with God and 
the Divine revelation it is different. Le both foresaw and in- 
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tended all that He has revealed, whether in the shape of express 
statement or necessary on what is virtually contained 
in Scripture, because the lawful and unavoidable deduction from 
its statements, is as really part of the mind of God as these 
statements themselves; and the doctrines or truths that neces- 
sarily result from the Word revealed are no less a discovery of 
Divine truth than the letter of the Word itself. And hence it is 
a principle which orthodox divines have generally, if not univer- 
sally, asserted,—that “ the whole counsel of God concerning all 
things necessary for His owa glory, man’s salvation, faith and 
life, is either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and ne- 
cessary consequence may be deduced from Scripture.”* It is not 
difficult to see the modification, required by such a consideration 
as this, in the ordinary principles of interpretation applicable to 
uninspired books when they shall come to be applied to inspired 
Scripture. It demands a minuter and more anxious inquiry into 
the letter of Scripture, and a more thorough investigation into 
the dogmatic relations and import of each passage, than would be 
called for in the case of other writings; and it warrants inter- 
preters to educe a more extensive sense and a profounder meaning 
from its statements than could be safely elicited from human 
compositions. It is needless to say how different this is from 
some of the superficial methods of interpretation practised in the 
present day. 

And, lastly, we must be prepared to find in Scripture what 
Butler found, and to modify our hermeneutical principles accord- 
ingly—viz., intentional obscurity. In human writings we ex- 
pect that the author shall express himself with as much clearness 
and precision as ke can command, in order that he may secure 
his desired object of being understood. But God had a further 
purpose in view. He sometimes designed to reveal Himself but 
in part, and sometimes to make the imperfect distinctness of His 
revelations a discipline to the hearts and a trial of the faith of His 
people. His revelation is not given in the shape or language that is 
the most simple and furthest removed from difficulty or obscurity. 
In prophecy this is acknowledged by all; but it is not less true 
of other portions of revelation. And hence the simplest and 
most obvious sense of a passage is not always the true one. In 
interpreting the inspired writings we must not rashly proceed 
upon the principle applicable to human writings, that the clearest 
meaning is always the best. 

Such peculiarities belonging to the Book of God evidently go 
to limit and modify the ordinary maxim, that it is to be inter- 

reted in all respects as if it were a human writing; and they 
Sees not been sufficiently attended to by modern interpreters. 
1 Westminster Contession, ch. i. 6. 
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The works by Dr John Brown and Dr Candlish mentioned in 
the list at the beginning of this article are confined to the expo- 
sition of a single chapter in the Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
are popular and practical in their aim, as well as critical and 
exegetical. They are both works of merit, containing much 
interesting and valuable matter. 

The Exposition of First Corinthians XV., by Dr Brown, is 
the production of a man who has devoted a long and earnest life 
to the interpretation of Scripture, and has abounded therein 
largely to the profit of many; and who, with energy and zeal 
unabated, has, in the evening of his day, with something upon his 
spirit of the softening, but with none of the darkening shadows 
which the evening casts, sat himself down with the apostle to 
study the “ Resurrection of Life.” Dr Brown began his exege- 
tical labours in the field of Scripture criticism at a time when he 
enjoyed few of the facilities for critical investigation, and fewer 
of the excellent patterns which our day has witnessed. He was 
one of the first in recent years to recognise, and to exhibit in his 
own Biblical expositions, the importance of a strict philological 
treatment of the text as lying at the basis of all sound exegesis, 
although he has never been led to give it an exclusive or unjust 
pre-eminence, to the neglect of the logical and historical and dog- 
matic methods. He has brought to his task the resources and 
advantages of an acute and ardent intellect, the scholarship of a 
competent philologist, the various learning of a well-read divine, 
and that earnest love of, and fearless faith in the Word of God, 
which are the best security against party or theological bias in 
the interpretation of it. We especially recognise in the work 
before us one of the best and rarest qualities of an expositor,—the 
power of casting himself with thorough intelligence and sympathy 
into the deep and powerful current of the apostle’s argument, 
and of explaining his words by being able to read his thoughts 
and aims; and no one can rise from the perusal of Dr Brown’s 
Exposition without feeling that it is ongfitted to edify the 
scholar by its learning, and the private Christian by its piety. 

The work by Dr Candlish, on the same chapter, is considerably 
iess of an orderly and systematic exposition, and does not aim 
at the same strictness of critical and theological method. It is 
not intended to be a regular or exhaustive commentary, but rather 
a series of popular discourses, following the general line of the 
apostle’s argument, opening up his views, and applying them ta 
the practical wants and edification of a Christian congregation. 
It is oftentimes fresh in thought, acute and ingenious in argu- 
ment (sometimes too acute and too ingenious’), and not seldom 
striking and powerful in appeal. Although occasionally charge- 


' Under the head of reasoning “ too ingenious,” we would take the liberty of 
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able with;the repetition and diffuseness incident to spoken dis- 
course, it presents not a few passages of powerful and eloquent 
writing ; and its views of Divine truth generally are earnest and 
spiritual. But we cannot part from Dr Candlish without enter- 
ing a grave protest against the doctrine which, in various passages, 
he appears to maintain as to the original condition of man before 
the fall, and as to the quality or character belonging to Adam’s 
bodily life or inferior nature, “ not only not in harmony, but apt to 
be in conflict, with the spirit’s lofty and adoring worship of the In- 
corruptible and Eternal.” We hope that we are mistaken; we 
possibly are so; but the sentiment is repeated again and again, 
in such terms as could hardly have occurred through inadvert- 
ence, and can scarcely admit of being misunderstood. If it mean 
anything at all, the view inculcated by Dr Candlish amounts 
to something very like the Popish tenet of “ concupiscentia,” or of 
that conflict between the lower and the higher natures in Adam 
previously to the fall, which was restrained and held under sub- 
jection only by a supernatural gift. It is the doctrine taught by 
Bellarmine in former times, and by Moehler and Perrone in the 
present, as peculiar to the Romish Church, and has been stre- 
nuously opposed by all sound Protestant theologians, from Ame- 
sius and Turretine* downwards, as contrary to the integrity and 
the whole analogy of the Reformed faith. It is a tenet intimately 
connected with the views of the Church of Rome both on the 
question of original sin and on that of justification, and can 
hardly indeed, if consistently maintained, fail to lead to unsound 
opinions on these points. We have no suspicion that Dr Cand- 
lish sympathises with the Romanist system; but we should be 
glad to see that he employed language that did not, however 
unconsciously on his part, really assert (if it assert anything at all) 
one of its characteristic dogmas. 

ranking his subtle, but to our mind groundless, distinction between “ flesh and 
blood” and “ flesh and bones.” 

1 Page 215. See also pp. 193, 203, 207. 

? The entire harmony of all the elements of Adam’s nature among themselves 
and with holiness previously to the fall—the willing subjection and conformity 
of the natural to the spiritual part of the being which God gave him at his crea- 
tion, which bore the Divine image, and was declared by the Most High to ba 
“ very good,” is thus asserted by Turretine:—“ Ad eum pertinet rectitudo et 
integritas seu dotes homini collate que nomine .Justitie originalis exprimi soleni 
quia fuit homini concreata et ab origine illi collata est, qux complectitur, tum 
sapientiam in mente, sanctitatem in voluntate et rectitudinem et swreg/a» in affec- 
tibus, et talem harmonium inter omnes ejus facultates dicit ut membra affectibus, 
affectus voluntati, voluntas rationi, ratio Legi Divine obsequerentur et sic homo 
rectus et integer absque peccato existeret.” . . . “ Ut caroet spiritus physice 
accepta disparata sunt non contraria, ita etiam se habent utriusque appetitus 
inclinationes actiones per se; repugnantia que in illis deprehenditur nunc, 
per accidens ex peccato nata est; antea enim summa erat harmonia et sratia 


in appetitibus ; corpus quippe anime caro rationi obsequebatur non violenter sed 
naturaliter.” 
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Art. V.—1. Notes on Some of the Principal Pictures Exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. By Joun Ruskin. London: 
1858. 

2. Catalogue of Royal Academy. London. 

3. Annual Reports of Royal Scottish Academy, and Catalogue. 
Edinburgh. 

4. Statement of Liverpool Exhibition. 


Ir is manifest that British art now holds a higher position than 
it ever did at any former period. The deep public interest taken 
in it, is evinced by crowded exhibitions, frequent notice by the 
press, the great demand for illustrated publications, and the very 
large sums annually laid out on works of art. Our Continental 
neighbours not only now acknowledge, what they have so long 
denied, that we have a school, but they characterise it as marked 
by “freshness and originality.” In the ‘“ Exposition Universelle,” 
in 1855, the works by British artists excited great interest, and 
were very favourably noticed by the Parisian press. One of the 
most popular writers on art in France, Théophile Gautier, in his 
work, “ les Beaux-arts en Europe,” divides the art of the world 
into four strongly defined zones, namely, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, and France,—Britain being distinguished by “ Indi- 
viduality,” a potent element in art, Belgium by “Skill,” Ger- 
many by “Ideality,” and France by “ Eclecticism,” or a selec- 
tion and combination of the qualities of all other schools. 

Though a sort of private academy, of which Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler was president, was instituted in London in 1711, it soon 
went down, as did similar attempts by Sir James Thornhill and 
others; and it was not till 1734-35 that the English School of 
Art was founded, when, at the suggestion of Hogarth, between 
thirty and forty artists hired a room in Peter’s Court, St Mar- 
tin’s Lane, and instituted an academy for studying the figure. 
It was managed on the principle proposed by Hogarth, “ that 
every member should contribute an equal sum towards the sup- 
port of the establishment, and have an equal right to vote on 
every question relative to its affairs.” The purposes of this in- 
stitution were successfully carried out for more than thirty years; 
further development was called for; and after several attempts 
—for various obstructions occurred from differences of opinion 
consequent on a remodelling, and on arrangements affecting pri- 
vate interests,—the efforts of the artists were rewarded by the 
establishment of the Royal Academy in 1768—69, and the Bri- 
tish school acquired that important position which it now occu- 
pies with such marked distinction. 
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It has often been maintained, and many still hold, that the 
Academy should have no connection with Government, but rely 
entirely on its own exertions. Numbering in its ranks so many 
artists of eminence, it should be able, it is said, by the annual 
exhibition of interesting and important works, to realise such 
a revenue as to make it quite independent of Government 
aid. But we would be sorry to see the disruption of a con- 
nection that has subsisted so long with mutual advantage. Is 
it not an honour to Britain to number among its institutions a 
great school of art—national not merely by the character of its 
works, and by its being within the country, but by being con- 
nected with it by a bond of national acknowledgment? And 
really, as a mere question of debtor and creditor, taking into 
account what the Academy does for art education, the balance is 
in its favour. 

But, in truth, when the Academy was founded, the counte- 
nance and support of the King, so strongly and openly given,— 
if we take into view the state of taste at that time in what may be 
styled the fashionable world,—was of the greatest consequence to 
English art. There was then a great desire on the part of the 
wealthy to acquire works of art; but the English schoo] was in 
its infancy, and the limited number of artists had scarcely any 
opportunity of making their works known to the public and so 
acquiring a reputation,—an essential requisite,—and purchasers, 
according to the prevailing taste, esteemed no works worthy 
of their notice but those of the old masters. In a work, 
“ L’ Etat des Arts en Angleterre, par M. Rouquet de l Academie 
Royal de Peinture,” etc., published in Paris in 1755,—that is, 
thirteen years before the Royal Academy was founded,—it is 
stated, “That in London, within these twenty or thirty years, 
many saloons or galleries have been erected for the purpose of 
picture sales. When a sale is advertised, the gallery where it is 
to take place is opened several days before the sale, and all but 
the rabble are admitted. One of the police, distinguished by his 
badge of office, is stationed at the door; and the public throng to 
these places in the same way as they in Paris go to the galleries 
when the works of the artists of the Academy are exhibited. . . . 
These kind of sales have made a taste for pictures very general 
in London; they help to form it; and there, to some extent, 
a knowledge of the different schools and masters is picked up. 
On the other hand, it is a species of gambling, where able players 
often put in practice all imaginable means of making dupes; and 
in this they generally succeed.” 

M. Rouquet notes these picture auction-marts as institutions 

eculiar to London. No doubt, in France, pictures, like other 
property, would occasionally be disposed of in this way; but in 
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London these galleries were kept constantly in operation for this 
purpose alone, by a continuous importation from Italy, Holland, 
etc., of old pictures, or imitations of ancient works. Waagen, in 
his “ Works of Art and Artists in England,” says, “ Collections 
which were formed by the end of the eighteenth century, are, 
however, of a very different character from those of the time of 
Charles the First. They betray a far less pure and elevated 
taste, and in many parts show a less profound knowledge of art. 
We, indeed, often find the names of Raphael, Correggio, Andrea 
del Sarto, but very seldom their works.” 

English art, then, at its commencement, had to struggle against 
the influence of a system that had become in a great degree 
national, or rather fashionable; and opposed by this, the indivi- 
dual efforts of those who ventured on the arduous career of art, 
were attended with little or no result. Combination was neces- 
sary. To Hogarth, therefore, English art owes more than to any 
other man. It was his genius that first drew the public to take an 
interest in it; while, by the academy set on foot by him in St 
Martin’s Lane, the English artists were brought together, and 
besides studying, were enabled to discuss and arrange plans by 
which their united efforts could be made available for rearing the 
structure of a national school of art. Of course, the schemes 
proposed were numerous. One of the first was the foundation ofa 
chartered Royal Academy,to consist of a president, thirty directors, 
fellows, and scholars. It seems Hogarth was opposed to this, and 
his objections to it have been quoted as against the present Royal 
Academy; bui it was this attempt which was made in 1755 that 
he opposed, and not the Royal Academy, for it was not founded 
till 1768-69, and Hogarth died in 1764. But there can be no 
doubt he strongly supported the scheme of Modern Exhibitions, 
and opposed the dilettante rage for old pictures with great names 
attached to them. He contributed several of his works to the 
Modern Exhibition at Spring Gardens in 1761, and designed a 
frontispiece for the catalogue, in which Britannia is represented 
nourishing, with water drawn from a fountain surmounted by a 
bust of George III., three young trees, the trunks of which are en- 
twined, and inscribed, “ Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture,” 
and the motto, “ Et spes et ratio studiorum in Cesare tantum;” 
and a vignette as a tail-piece, in which a monkey, dressed in the 
fashion of the day, figures with an eye-glass in one hand and a 
watering-pot in the other, assiduously labouring to refresh three 
decayed stumps of trees in pots, on each of which respectively is 
inscribed, obit 1502, 1600, and 1604, and on a label, “ Exo- 
ticks.” This piece of satire, thrown out in Hogarth’s strong and 
pointed style, seems to have been relished by the public, for 
thirteen thousand of these catalogues were sold. 
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It is clear, however, that the main hindrance to the foundation 
of the Academy must have been the difficulty experienced by the 
artists in arranging among themselves the limits of membership, 
—who were to occupy the ranks, and who were to be the leaders. 
We have seen that the attempt to found a Royal Academy in 
1755 turned out a failure. The artists next tried to draw atten- 
tion to British art by gratuitously adorning with their works the 
Foundling Hospital, in the extension of which, at that period, 
the public had taken a great interest. At length, in 1760, hav- 
ing obtained the use of the great room of the Society of Arts 
Manufactures and Commerce, the first exhibition of the works 
of British artists was placed before the public ; but, from the 
control exercised by the Society preventing the free development 
of the exhibition, more independent action was proposed, by an 
exhibition the following year in a gallery in Spring Gardens, 
hired from an auctioneer. Entire accordance, however, in a body 
so loosely bound together, was scarcely to be expected. We 
accordingly find that in 1761 there were two modern exhibi- 
tions—one in the great room of the Society of Arts, in which 
the exhibition of 1760 had been held, and the other at Spring 
Gardens, by the majority, under the name of the Society of 
British Artists of Great Britain, and it was to that body that 
Hogarth gave his support, in the way above alluded to. The 
former of these societies, which numbered in its ranks 50 members, 
ceased to exist in 1775; and the latter, in which 211 members 
were at one time enrolled, may be said to have expired in 1780. 

Thus we find the British school in its infancy represented by 
two societies, numbering between them 261 members. But how 
very few of this large body have left works that posterity has 
judged worth preserving! Every one who wrote himself artist 
seems to have been allowed to enter the lists; but, after a few 
years’ trial, it was found that many of these only encumbered the 
field, and it would be matter of delicacy or difficulty to get them 
to withdraw. Those, therefore, who by their efforts had dis- 
tinguished themselves, and had been noticed by the public, re- 
tired, and, under a new and more strictly defined organisation, 
as members of a body with the King at its head, and titled the 
Royal Academy of Arts, renewed those efforts which have tended 
so much to extend and consolidate the fabric of British art. 

The members of the Royal Academy, were declared at the 
commencement to consist of forty academicians, twenty associates, 
and six associate engravers. Lately, an additional academician 
has been added, and two engravers are now admitted to that rank; 
and perhaps a farther extension would be a just measure, seeing 
the great increase of artists of talent at the present time: 
though, on the other hand, too wide an extension of membership 
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and lowering of its status would soon break up the Academy, as 
artists of very high standing would not care for entering such a 
body. The admission of engravers to the highest honours was a 
giving in on the part of the Academy to a temporary clamour raised 
a few years ago; for, admitting the high talent required for excel- 
ling in that art, it is brought out in a manner altogether different 
from that required for painting or sculpture, and, in place of the 
sort of limited affiliation accorded to engravers by academies of 
painting and sculpture, the members of that profession would find 
their status raised and their art benefited by being incorporated as 
an independent body. Although architects apparently enjoy un- 
restricted membership, the above remarks may to a great extent 
be applied to them. Indeed, several years ago, by a very general 
movement among the members of that profession, societies for the 
furtherance of their art have been instituted with such successful 
results, that architects will probably soon forego the advantages, 
little more than nominal, that they enjoy by being associated in 
academies where their works, like those of engravers, are thrown 
so much into the shade by those of painters and sculptors. 

It has been seen that exhibitions of works by British artists 
were instituted by them for the purpose of proving to the public 
that British art had vitality and vigour, and that, if a portion of 
the encouragement so lavishly given to those auction-room ex- 
hibitions of pictures imported into England with the names 
of ancient masters attached to them, were bestowed on modern 
exhibitions, art would become an important national feature ; 
and the result has been even greater than was expected. 

The arduous struggle which British art had to engage in with 
the class of dilettanti satirised by Hogarth in the tail-piece to 
the Exhibition catalogue, has terminated ; auctions of works of 
art are, no doubt, common enough yet, but they are generally 
conducted on principles different from those described as having 
been so much the fashion in the infancy of our school. But the 
feeling still exists ; and, though now senile and unfit to enter on 
an open contest, as in times past, with British art, it seizes every 
opportunity to evince its enmity to it. This is manifested in 
various ways,—in attempts to revive the old creed, of the vast 
superiority of all the works of ancient masters to anything ever 
done by painters of the British school—that portrait painting is 
too much encouraged in this country—that academies are hurt- 
ful to art—that Modern Exhibitions injure art, and should be put 
down, as they induce artists to hurry up pictures to attract cus- 
tomers—that neither the Royal Academy nor any academy 
should receive encouragement from Government, in the shape of 
galleries or otherwise, as they are close corporations, and give 
special privileges to their own members. 
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Now, nobody who has any knowledge of art, denies the very 
high excellence of many of the ancient masters ; but the notion, 
that every genuine work by an old master is superior to one by a 
modern painter, is simply ridiculous. ‘The opinion, that old 
masters had a method, now lost, of imparting brilliancy and 
durability to their colours, seems now almost exploded; but it is 
still maintained by some connoisseurs that the old masters always 
employed their art on high subjects, while the moderns devote 
themselves chiefly either to portrait painting or to what is called 
genre painting. But, while admitting that many subjects com- 
missioned by the Church afforded scope to ancient painters to 
exemplify the highest qualities of art, on the other hand, it is 
equally true that very often, by employment from the same source, 
the highest talent was wasted on silly legends and disgusting 
martyrdoms; while the painters of what is styled the cinque cento 
period, when classic art was attempted to be revived, generally 
exercised their talents on compositions from heathen mythology, 
the main elements of which certainly cannot be characterised as 
being moral and pure. Are such subjects preferable to those which 
we now see yearly placed before the public in our exhibitions? Do 
we not often find our artists striving successfully to realise events of 
deep interest in the history of our country, or striking incidents, in 
which heroism, patriotism, and the various feelings and passions 
evolved in human actions are brought out, for the purpose of ex- 
citing sympathy or emulation? Do not our landscape painters 
place before us varied scenes,—some valued by us as vividly re- 
calling places associated with cherished recollections, others from 
bringing before us scenery celebrated for grandeur or beauty, or as 
being localities where great events occurred? Again, one is more 
inclined to laugh at, than speak seriously of, the invectives so often 
put forth with such vehemence against portrait painting. Some 
dilettanti seem to take special delight in hunting it down, and all 
are familiar with the stereotyped complaint regarding the “increase 
of portraits,” with which many critics invariably commence their 
first notice of every annual exhibition of modern art. It must be 
admitted that bad portraits are more offensive to people of taste 
than bad art of almost any other kind ; but good portraits certainly 
are most interesting, seeing that many important qualities may be 
combined in their production. Portraits by the old masters are, 
in many instances, as highly prized as their scriptural or mytho- 
logical subjects. Indeed, to the influence of portrait painting 
may be ascribed much of the truth and individuality that charac- 
terises the works of the British school. 

The outcry against academies, as hurtful to art, is one got up by 
dilettanti, and joined in by artists who, either from want of or from 
over-estimating the talent they possess, and finding that it would 
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not be recognised without proper trial, become irritable, and think 
themselves ill-used. The connoisseur, again, on the strength of 
his having a collection of the works of the old masters, wishes to 
lay down the law in fine art matters. But the public, influenced 
by modern art, made accessible to them by annual exhibitions, 
where they find works that touch their feelings, cannot be brought 
to admire subjects which they neither understand nor care for. 
The dilettante, annoyed at this, exclaims that modern works are 
low in aim and meretricious in colour and execution, as if his- 
torical events in Greek or Roman history are higher and more 
worthy of record than those in that of our own country, and as if 
virtue is honoured and vice censured in a more dignified manner 
by illustrating the labours of Hercules, the loves of Jupiter, or 
the intemperance of Silenus, than by events in which human 
beings are the actors. But the public have no faith in the house- 
hold gods of the dilettanti, and this unbelief is the result of aca- 
demies and exhibitions. So the dilettanti, and the irritable artists 
who expected that their brethren would have carried them 
shoulder high, and placed them in the uppermost seats of the 
academy, shout aloud, “High art is in danger! down with 
academies!” But for modern exhibitions the arts in Britain, 
typified by Hogarth in the catalogue of the Exhibition of 1761 
as three vigorous saplings, in place of being represented, as now 
in 1858 they may be, by three mighty and outspreading 
trees, would more fitly have been designated as blighted and 
withered stems. And the sturdy English painter's design, in the 
same catalogue, of the monkey nourishing the three stumps, might 
have been changed into a monkey tending three luxuriant exotics 
in a spacious conservatory ; and, had there been no academies to 
bind artists together for the purposes of mutual benefit and im- 
provement, by exercising open and generous competition, there 
would have been no exhibitions of modern art. 

From the time British art obtained something like a footing, 
by the establishment of the St Martin’s Lane Academy, to the 
present day, it has been constantly advancing ; but within the 
last ten or twelve years, certain changes in theory and practice 
have imparted to it increased vigour and development. These 
have been brought about by two events: 1. Certain theories, on 
which, during the course of British art, most artists had spent 
much valuable time, having been tested and set at rest, and they 
now no longer act as drags on its progress; 2. By the discovery 
of photography. 

The artists who instituted the British school had much to con- 
tend against; and. amidst misgivings of their own powers suc- 
cessfully to carry on the struggle they had entered on, must 
have looked round on all sides for aid, in the way of studying the 
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history and the works of art in former ages, and in the shape of 
opinion and advice regarding their own efforts. This gave rise 
to an undue reverence for the works of the old masters, as these 
were held up as examples for them to imitate ; and any artist who 
attempted to execute works not strictly in accordance with rules 
deduced from the principles and practice of these works, was 
denounced by the connoisseurs, as following a low and vulgar 
style. “ You are following,” they said,“ without its minuteness and 
finish, the low Dutch school ; imitate rather the great Italians ; 
they executed grand works for churches and palaces ; you paint 
for exhibitions, and cater for the public.” The artists in the 
early days of British art seem to have generally admitted that 
these rebukes were quite deserved ; for we find several of them 
essaying the classical and mythological subjects of the old mas- 
ters, and a still greater number, backed no doubt very strongly 
by the connoisseurs, calling loudly on Government and the dig- 
nitaries of the Church to give commissions to British artists, and 
enable them to execute works to cope with those of the old 
masters. Accordingly, such subjects as “ The Continence of 
Scipio,” “ the Death of Dido,” “ Venus Chiding Cupid,” 
Ariadne, Cupid and Psyche, etc., were now taken up; and 
although Lebrun, Guido, Albano, and others of similar calibre, 
had each repeated them over and over again, we find even an 
artist like Reynolds wasting his time on them, and trying to im- 
press the English public with these absurd notions. Others, 
again, caught at the idea, that high art consists in painting large 
compositions on walls; and among those, Barry concussed the 
directors of the Adelphi into allowing him to immortalise him- 
self by decorating their hall. Sir Joshua, however, most fortu- 
nately did not devote very much of his time to this sort of high 
art. ‘The works he executed in that way are his worst, though 
better than any by the masters above referred to. His genius led 
him to paint pictures more suited to his own taste and to English 
feeling—portraits of beautiful women and distinguished men, 
and exquisite embodiments of the purity and simplicity of child- 
hood,-—all which now rank with the chef d@uvres of Titian, 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Velasquez. Barry’s name will be handed 
down more on account of the pertinacity with which he main- 
tained his notions, than for anything that resulted from them, 
and by the fact of his having commenced the struggle for 
Government patronage, carried out by West, Fuseli, Hilton, 
and Haydon,—the last of whom, by his energetic appeals, or 
or as he styled it, “ by fighting the battle of high art,” contri- 
buted in no small degree to strengthen the reasons that induced 
Government to grant a trial of the question, whether employment 
by the State was necessary for the prosperity of the British 
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school. Accordingly, measures for that purpose were taken by 
Government with reference to the Houses of Parliament. The 
premium competitions called forth a great amount of talent. This 
might have been expected ; for there are artists in this country 
competent for any kind of art that may be demanded. But the 
commissions given, though liberal enough in point of remunera- 
tion, were necessarily so limited in number, that in themselves 
they can effect but little for a school composed of so numerous a 
body as that of Britain; and the example set by Government 
does not seem to have affected the public. Paintings on walls 
often interfere with those arrangements, based on comfort and 
convenience, so much studied in houses in this country. Pictures 
that are portable are preferred. They are objects of great value. 
Many a rich merchant has on his walls property of that kind to 
the value of ten, twenty, or thirty thousand pounds, who would 
hesitate to spend a tenth part of such sums on works of art 
attached to a particular mansion, and which he could not take 
with him or dispose of, and convert into money, when he wished 
todo so. This was the practice of the Greeks when art was at 
its greatest height. “ The Greeks! preferred moveable pictures, 
which could be taken away in case of fire, or sold if necessary.” 
They reckoned pictures too precious to be permanently affixed 
on walls. Pliny says, Apelles never painted on walls. It is 
greatly to be deplored, that so many of the early Italian artists 
painted in this way; for many admirable pictures on chapels, 
which were disused and became ruinous, have thus been lost— 
some of Francias’ best works in Bologna, for example ; but 
indeed no great value was attached to these works when they were 
executed. There are written agreements still preserved, proving 
the small payments that Perugino and other eminent artists 
received, in which the mere colours form an important item, 
and are expressly stipulated for; in short, they were treated just 
as house-painters. It is to easel, that is, moveable pictures, 
therefore, that British artists now turn their attention. They 
have seen the vexed question of Government patronage set at 
rest, and are now convinced, that all that Government ever will 
do, or rather can do, is as nothing, compared with what in a rich 
community like ours is done by the public. And this fact, so 
honourable to the taste and liberality of the British public, is 
fully acknowledged by our continental rivals.” 


' Wilkinson on Egyptian and Greek Paintings. 

* Edmond About, a popular writer on art, commences a description of the 
state of the Fine Arts in England in this way :—“‘ Les Anglais ont prouvé depuis 
longtemps qu’ils ont le génie du commerce. Ce qu’on sait beaucoups moins, 
c’est que ce peuple de fabricants et de marchands est passionné pour les arts.” 
He then goes on to ridicule those grumblers in France, who exclaim against 
commercial pursuits as inimical to art, showing that in all ages wealthy mer- 
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Again, the absurdity of that often repeated dilettante notion, 
that high art can only be brought out on pictures of large 
dimensions, is rendered more and more apparent as, from facili- 
ties in travelling, and from acquisitions lately made and brought 
to this country, we get opportunities of inspecting the best works 
of the earlier masters—a class of art, specimens of which were 
but rarely exposed in the auction marts so much frequented in 
the last century. The works so much in vogue then, and which 
have long exercised an influence on English art, were chiefly 
those of the late Bolognese school, the overwhelming number of 
which, in the Manchester Art Treasure Exhibition, were calcu- 
lated to call up feelings, to say the least, of regret. But by an 
examination of examples of the best period of Italian and Ger- 
man art, it is proved that large dimension is not by any means 
an essential quality in what those most competent to decide 
reckon to be the highest kind of art, namely, that evolving 
correct drawing, character and expression, composition and 
arrangement, colouring and effect, and truth to nature. It 
has been objected, that works of moderate dimensions “ give 
no scope for that largeness of treatment, that force and sweep of 
hand, for which spaces and wide distances are essential.”— 
(Memoirs of Haydon).—Largeness of treatment is not at all de- 
pendent on the size of the panel or canvas. The Vision of 
Ezekiel, by Raphael, in the Pitti palace, Florence, in largeness 
of treatment perhaps excels any of his other works, and it is 
painted on a panel of about sixteen by eighteen or twenty inches ; 
and many of the works of the old masters, specially celebrated 
for largeness in treatment, are small in dimension. As to force 
and sweep of hand, that would best be exemplified by a scene 
painter. Haydon records the achievement of mounting his table, 
and dashing in a large head. It is not by sweep of hand and 
dash that good works are executed ; they must be gone about 
in a very different way, namely, with earnestness, patience, and 
care. 

The favourable position that British artists attained so fully 
some ten or twelve years ago, was strengthened, and indeed 
pushed still farther, by the invention at that very time of photo- 
graphy. Here was confirmation to the student that the early 
masters had struggled earnestly, though sometimes feebly no 


chants have been its greatest encouragers. He sneers at the Government re- 
wards in France and Germany, which are chiefly medals of the third class, then 
of the second, and in the end of the first class, and perhaps the Cross of 
honour. He says, that in France and Germany, “ Un bon peintre n’y est pas 
toujours riche, mais il est toujours decoré ; il peut manquer @habits, mais non 
de rubans. I! est autrement en Angleterre. Nos tres-industrieux voisins, nos 
tres-commergants alliés, nos amis trés positifs, ont un maniére assez original 
d’encourager- les artistes: its achétent leurs ouvrages.” 
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doubt, to execute their works on the principle that truth is one of 
the most essential qualities in art; and by this discovery also 
the modern artist is put in possession, as it were, of a talis- 
man by which he is enabled to investigate nature with a 
minuteness that was denied to the old masters. That some 
have used this power rashly, or have relied too much on it, may 
be admitted, but there can be no doubt that its operation, whether 
under the name of pre-Raphaelism or any otherdesignation, will al- 
ways be strongly felt by its healthy influence on the British school. 

It is a question often put, whether there is any difference be- 
tween art as practised in the southern and northern portions of 
Britain, and whether it is very distinctly marked, and likely to 
be maintained. 

Art, like poetry, derives much of its character from the feel- 
ings of the people by whom it is produced being acted on by 
education—the circumstances in which they live, particularly if 
much influenced by stirring events in their former history—and 
the scenery around them. Now, all these motives are very 
different in England and Scotland, and there can be no doubt 
that the effect of these differences on the poetry and painting of 
the respective countries is distinctly marked, though much more 
strongly in the poetry; for language, the medium employed by 
the poet, is an element peculiarly national, and he has an 
advantage over the painter of being able to give expression to 
his efforts without any admixture of that mechanical labour 
which the artist must put forth, and for which he requires means 
and appliances to be only attained in favourable circumstances. 
These difficulties in the position of the artist have led some 
writers, who know little of the history of art in Scotland, to 
conclude, without inquiry, that in a country by no means rich, 
and long engaged in national struggles with a powerful neighbour, 
there could have been no encouragement for art, consequently, 
that till very recently there was none; and when it did at length 
arise, our national characteristics were almost obliterated, being 
blended with those of England ; so art in Scotland never had a 
special nationality. But these theories are opposed by facts. 

It is proved, by numerous examples all over the country, that 
architecture, of a tasteful and ornamental kind, was extensively 
encouraged in Scotland; and from this it may be fairly inferred 
that there was a corresponding refinement in other matters into 
which art entered. In every country, architecture is the art first 
introduced; but the others soon follow,—sculpture very closely, 
painting at a longer interval. No doubt the ecclesiastical 
remains here, as in every other country, are the most important 
and the most numerous; but there are many specimens of 
baronial architecture which prove that, in addition to strength 
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and security, decoration to a very considerable extent was stipu- 
lated for by those who employed the architects; and if we 
find, as we do in Scotland, the exteriors of buildings richly 
ornamented, it is fair to conclude that the interiors and the fur- 
nishings must have in some degree corresponded. Rickman, in 
his work on “ The Styles of Architecture in England, from the 
Conquest to the Reformation,” concludes his volume (3d ed. 
1835) with a short account of the remains of architecture in 
Scotland and Ireland. He notices many of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of Scotland with high commendation, but he also says, 
“The castellated edifices of Scotland have not yet had sufficient at- 
tention paid to them; it has therefore been considered advisable to 
give the following list, that they may be more minutely examined 
and described. Of this list some are mere towers, others are 
ruins of great extent and magnificence.” He then enumerates 
eighty-four, and even this list is very defective. And a reference 
to Billing’s “ Ecclesiastical and Baronial Antiquities” will fully 
prove the great importance of both those classes of architec- 
ture in Scotland. As it is now considerably more than two 
centuries since royalty permanently resided here, our palaces 
have fallen into ruin or decay ; but there is evidence enough at 
Stirling, Falkland, and Linlithgow, to show that the owners 
of those palaces must have considered art a matter that con- 
tributed greatly to their enjoyments. At Linlithgow palace, 
amid the havoc and ruin on every side, there are still to be seen 
four figures of angels—two above the east entrance, and two with- 
in the court—which, for spirit in design, and in execution (stone 
is the material), are not surpassed by any sculpture in Germany 
or France of the same date,—namely, the period immediately 
preceding that in which classic was substituted for Gothic art. 
Painting is always the art last introduced, and its productions 
are the most easily destroyed. In a country like this, where in 
almost every parish one can point to a battle-field, and where 
there is not a city that has not been sacked and burned over and 
over again, little indeed of such perishable property as paintings 
is to be expected ; and the almost total want of any would not, in 
such circumstances, afford a clear inference that none ever existed. 
But considerable numbers do exist,—at all events, a sufficient 
number to warrant the conclusion that painting was an art 
known and valued in Scotland, and if there were at that early 
time no native artists, that the services of foreign artists were 
engaged ; and we find that foreign artists chiefly were employed 
even in Spain in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, and that in England the same course was 
followed during that period, and down even toa much later date. 
Even the. Italian school of painting dates no farther back than 
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the beginning of the thirteenth, and did not arrive at maturity 
till the commencement of the sixteenth century ; and miniatures 
in missals and church service books are among the earliest 
evidences of taste in painting in early times in any country. 
That such are scarcely ever to be met with in Scotland, is at 
once accounted for by the perishable nature of these art 
treasures,—by their portableness,—and by the fact, that at the 
Reformation the work of destruction being carried further in 
Scotland than in any other country, very few were pre- 
served, and the most of these were sent abroad; indeed it 
is well known that some were deposited in the Scotch college 
at Douay till the French Revolution, when they were at last 
destroyed. Nevertheless, we can yet refer to three volumes, 
at present in the possession of Viscount Arbuthnott,—a missal, 
a psalter, and a volume of hours. They are ornamented with 
several miniatures, tolerably well composed and executed, and 
with borders of good design, in which various plants and fruits 
common in Scotland are introduced. These books are the 
work of James Sybbald, and were executed for the parish 
church of St Ternan of Arbuthnott, in the diocese of St 
Andrews, of which he was vicar, and were completed in 1482—3 
and 1491-2. The name of another old illuminator was a priest 
named Sir Thomas Galbraith." A most interesting specimen of 
illumination, or miniature painting, is still preserved among the 
archives of the Duke of Roxburgh,—namely, a very large 
initial letter (M), at the commencement of a charter granted at 
Roxburgh by King Malcolm the Maiden to the abbey of Kelso, 
confirming the grants made to it by David I. and others, 1153- 
1165. This letter contains portraits (full length seated) of King 
David I. and King Malcolm, executed in a style quite equal to 
that usually to be met with in missals of that period in any 
country. Painted cloths, arras, and hangings, are frequently 
mentioned in old inventories, still preserved, of the furnishings of 
churches and baronial residences, along with other articles 
evincing no small degree of refinement, particularly silver plate 
and jewellery. In the inventories taken immediately after the 
death of James V., a very great quantity of objects of value and 
taste are enumerated, and among these fictile ware of artistic 
design, always highly valued, and, since the Bernal Sale and Art 
Treasure Exhibition, to be only acquired at enormous prices.' 


' Two volumes of church service books were lately secured for the Advocates’ 
Library by Mr Joseph Robertson, one of the most acute and indefatigable of 
our Scottish antiquaries. They were used in achapel of the Sinclairs at Her- 
miston, East Lothian, and probably were presented when it was founded in 
1250. In an artistic point of view they are noteworthy, chiefly from various 
drawings or outlines in pen and ink, done on the margin in a good style for 
the period, evidently early in the fifteenth century. 
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But we now limit our inquiry to Fine Art as strictly applied to 
painting and sculpture, which in early times were almost en- 
tirely confined to altar-pieces, shrines, and the like. It will be 
found that our iconoclasts made nearly a clean sweep of all such. 
However, an example of great value has been spared, namely, 
the celebrated altar-piece, lately, by the fine taste and feeling 
of Her Majesty, permanently placed in her palace at Holyrood, 
and thus restored to the city where in old times it had been 
located.’ 

But although, at the Reformation, altar-pieces were proscribed, 
there were other works of painting in Scotland ;* and various 
portraits, painted during and subsequent to the dark and stormy 
period of the Regency of Mary of Guise, have come down 
to us. We know the lineaments of many of the actors in the 
stirring events of those times; most of these, no doubt, were 
painted by foreign artists; many of them perhaps were done 
abroad, such as those of Mary or her mother, and Murray 
and Morton, whose portraits are preserved, were often out of 
the country as fugitives or on political business; but there is 
every likelihood that some were done here,—that excellent 
group, for example, of the Earl of Winton and his family, now 
at Dunse Castle, for it contains portraits not only of himself and 


1 After Mary was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle, the Regent Murray, by 
means of these inventories, made rigid investigation, and secured for the Crown 
everything he could collect; and, even after all the dilapidation of her father’s 
property, this ill-fated queen had still so many jewels, that the main reason 
for the Regent’s securing them was to prevent her converting them into money 
to raise troops. These inventories are soon to be published by the Bannatyne 
Club, edited by Mr Joseph Robertson. From inventories yet extant of the 
moveables of some of the nobles whose property was forfeited to the Crown, it 
is also proved that articles of great magnificence were in their possession—cloth 
of gold embroideries, ete. 

* This is a most admirable work, and Scotland may well be proud of it; for, 
as Pinkerton says, “hardly can any kingdom in Europe boast of a more noble 
family picture of this early epoch, and it is in itself a convincing specimen of 
the attention of James III. to the arts.” It may be added, that no altar-piece 
has been preserved in Great Britain that can be compared to it, either as a 
work of art, or in size and importance. It is a diptych (each leaf being 6 feet 
10 inches by 2 feet 8 inches), and it undoubtedly owes its preservation to the 
fact of portraits of the King and Queen being painted on the outer sides of 
the panels, so when shut the portions intended for religious purposes, on which 
was a representation of the Provost, Sir Edward Boncle, adoring the Trinity, 
were hidden, and the portraits were respected from feelings of loyalty ; in- 
deed, James IV. had been a liberal patron to Edinburgh, and bestowed on it 
many special privileges. It would occupy more space than we have further to 
describe this excellent work. It is said there is no proof that it is painted by 
a Scotch artist—none has yet been discovered; but though executed by a 
foreigner, the very employment of an artist of such power on so important a 
work proves the high degree of taste and the munificence of the Sovereign of 
the country at that early period. 

3 In the inventories of Mary’s moveables, above referred to, the following 
entries occur—“ Item, twa paintit broddis, the ane of the Muses, and the other 
of Crotesque or Conceptis. Item, aught paintit broddis of the Doctouris of 
Almaine.” 
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his wife, but of various sons and daughters. And there is scarcely 
any break, in point of date, in the succession of portraits in the 
possession of the various old families of the country. Though 
it is probable that up to the time of Charles I., portraits were 
executed chiefly by foreign artists who came here for a season, 
after that time, the names of native or at least resident painters 
may be traced downwards to the present day. We have 
Jameson, his son-in-law Alexander, the Scougals, Nicolas Hude, 
Sir John Medina, Paton, William Aikman,!—he was the friend of 
Allan Ramsay, and there is a well-known portrait of the poet by 
him,—Smibert, who went to America, and died there,—Richard 
and George Marshall, both pupils of the younger Scougall, were 
portrait painters, and Aikman’s contemporaries.” An interesting 
step in the progress of art in Scotland falls to be noticed as 
having occurred at this time, namely, the fact that in Edinburgh, 
so early as 1729, “the painters and lovers of painting, Fellows of 
the Edinburgh School of St Luke, for the encouragement of 
these excellent arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, and 
improvement of the students, associated themselves and agreed to 
erect a public academy.” The rules are in the form of an in- 
denture, dated 18th Oct. 1729, and hours of attendance for the 
purpose of drawing during the winter and summer months are 
specified.® The name of the institution, “ The Edinburgh School 
of St Luke,” was a title evidently suggested by some members 
who had studied in the Academy of St Luke at Rome; and the 
fact of honorary members, not artists, being associated—a 
part of the constitution not by any means tending to the 
endurance of the body,—was very likely adopted from some rule 
or practice acted on in Rome ;—indeed, the British Academy, 
carried on there at present, had till lately a similar rule, which 
nearly was the cause of breaking it up. No minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of this school being now extant, unfortunately nothing 
is known about its actings or its term of endurance. It is proved, 
however, by the indenture, that there was a considerable number 


' He studied in Italy ; his portrait by himself is in the Gallery of Painters at 
Florence ; and on his return succeeded Sir John Medina, and after practising 
here with great success for thirteen years, settled in London by advice of 
John, Duke of Argyle, where he received full employment as a portrait painter. 

? Marshall studied some time under Sir Godfrey Kneller, and also in Italy. 

> The original document is in the possession of that distinguished antiquary 
Mr David Laing. It is signed by George Marshall, preses, Richard Cooper, 
treasurer, Roderick Chalmers, secretary, and fifteen other artists, including 
Allan Ramsay, junior, then about nineteen or twenty years of age. It is also 
signed by Lord Linton, Lord Garlie, Allan Ramsay, and eight others, as 
honorary members. Marshall we noticed before as a portrait painter and pupil 
of the younger Scougall; he died in 1732. Cooper was a good engraver, 
and the master of Sir Robert Strange. There is a painting by Chalmers pre- 
served in the Hall of the Incorporated Trades of St Mary’s Chapel, in which 
portraits of the various deacons are introduced, working at their several crafts. 
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of artists in Edinburgh, contemporaneous with the rising body of 
artists in London,—some of them men who had studied art in the 
best manner, namely, under the ablest artists of the time, and in 
Italy, and were fully alive to the advantages, and indeed ne- 
cessity of a school of art, and that to them credit is justly due for 
having given the first impetus to what, under various changes, and 
after oft-renewed efforts and repeated opposition, has come forth 
with undeniable strength as the Scottish School of Art, repre- 
sented by the Royal Scottish Academy. 

The next important movement was the effort made by the 
Foulis’s, the celebrated printers, to establish a Fine Art academy 
in Glasgow, about 1754. Though this undertaking did not meet 
with the success it deserved, it was of great benefit to art in 
Scotland. These generous and enterprising men, to the memory 
of whom Glasgow should dedicate some memorial, supported and 
educated in their academy, and afterwards maintained at their 
studies in Rome, several young artists of promise,—among these, 
Cochrane, Maclauchlan, and David Allan. These students 
showed great talents, and, after returning, must have aided 
greatly in spreading taste in the country. Allan contended suc- 
cessfully for the prize of history painting in Rome ;—his picture, 
the Invention of Drawing, was engraved by Cunego in his best 
manner, and is rated highly as a work of art. But though 
esteemed in his day as a painter of what was called high art, it 
was by his success in low art, as it was then termed, that his fame 
depends; and, indeed, such were his talents, that he is generally 
reckoned one of the best of our Scottish artists, and the one who 
introduced that style that Wilkie followed out with such success. 
This is proved by the various engravings from his drawings, in 
which Scottish life is illustrated with a keen perception of char- 
acter and humour. Tis designs, engraved by himself in aquatint 
for the quarto edition of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, pub- 
lished by the Foulis’s in 1788, is a work of the highest merit. 

The next important event, in point of date, was the establish- 
ment of a drawing school, with reference chiefly to design in 
manufactures, by the Board of ‘Trustees for the Encouragement 
of Manufactures ; and this they did from funds which were a por- 
tion of the equivalent money agreed to be paid to Scotland in 
compensation for certain taxes previously imposed in England, 
which, after the Union, had to be borne proportionally by Scot- 
land. ‘This school was opened in June 1760, under De la 
Cour, a French artist. In 1768 he was succeeded by a country- 
man, Pavillon; in 1772 Runciman was appointed; David Allan 
succeeded him in 1786. John Wood was the successor of Allan ; 
but within a year after his appointment John Graham was no- 
minated, and conducted the school till 1818, when Andrew Wilson 
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was elected. On his resignation in 1826, Sir William Allan 
succeeded. Thomas Duncan was appointed after Allan’s death. 
About that time certain changes were introduced into the school ; 
the element bearing on drawing as leading to designs for manu- 
factures having been more prominently developed. The present 
director of the Fine Art department is Mr R. 8S. Lauder, R.S.A. 
Since this school was founded, most of the artists who have 
distinguished themselves in Scotland, and many who have at- 
tained great eminence in London, and amongst them Wilkie, 
received their elementary education under its masters; and so the 
notion is pretty generally adopted, that Scottish art owes its present 
position to its influence. It has been in existence nearly a cen- 
tury. Not much inquiry seems to have been made as to the state 
of art in Scotland at the time the School was instituted; but from 
the circumstance of the two first masters being foreigners, it is 
surmised that there were no native artists at the time, and that 
they had been brought here by the Board of Trustees to impart 
the elements of arteducation. But all these notions are at once 
dissipated by an examination of the real facts. The indenture be- 
fore referred to was signed, thirty years before the school of the 
Board of Trustees was projected, by eighteen artists,—a number 
quite sufficient to carry out the purposes for which they had asso- 
ciated themselves, namely, a school “for the encouragement of 
those excellent arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, etc., 
andimprovement of the students ;” and De la Cour appears to have 
been resident here before he was appointed teacher to the Board. 
But while it is but right to give the Board of Trustees full credit 
for the best intentions in founding this school, we are afraid that 
ifthe matter be closely looked into, it will appear that, in place of 
benefiting Scottish art, this school has served to keep it back. 
It is proved by the whole history of British art, from the time 
Hogarth founded the St Martin’s Lane Academy to the present 
day, that academies of art are managed best by artists, just as 
all matters proper to law or medicine are managed by those who 
follow respectively such professions. The Royal Academy re- 
ceived a gift of L.5000 and apartments in Somerset House from 
George III., but they were left free to manage their schools and 
exhibitions in the way they thought best. Now if Government 
had given a body of artists in Scotland encouragement of a simi- 
lar kind, but limited of course to the status of the art body there, 
it cannot be doubted that the results now would have been 
very great. About thirty artists combined at Hogarth’s sug- 
gestion; and in Edinburgh, at the same period, we find a 
fair proportion, eighteen artists, combining together to get up an 
academy for drawing. But the institution of a body of twenty 
noblemen and gentlemen, provided with Government funds to 
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found a school in which art was to be taught under their direc- 
tion, did not serve to bind the artists together; on the contrary, 
it prevented them from uniting, because it supplied one of the 
purposes which, had it been awanting, must have led them to 
unite, namely, a school,—but a school which, though in many 
respects calculated to further art, was one from the manage- 
ment of which they were excluded. ‘They were, therefore, ex- 
cept as regarded a Life Academy, superseded or thrust from that 
position as teachers in art, that has been long held so benefi- 
cially by their brethren in England. 

There were no public exhibitions by Scottish artists till 1808 ; 
but various Scottish painters exhibited in the Royal Academy,— 
for example, Ramsay, Jacob More, Runciman, Hamilton; and, 
at a later period, Raeburn, Wilkie, G. Watson, Burnet, Na- 
smith, Geddes, Williams, Duncan, Simson, etc., and several 
of them were elected academicians. In 1784, in 1791 by Alex~- 
ander Nasmyth, and in 1797, attempts were made, without suc- 
cess, to found a Scottish Academy, and modern exhibitions; but 
it was not till 1808 that an exhibition of modern paintings, etc., 
by a body of associated artists, was tried in Edinburgh. This exhi- 
bition was at MrCore’s Lyceum, Nicolson Street, and met with such 
encouragement that the members opened another, the following 
year, in Mr Raeburn’s room, York Place, and set on foot a Life 
Academy. During the four successive years this society’s exhi- 
bitions were annually renewed, with increased encouragement, 
when, unfortunately, it was broken up. It had not been consti- 
tuted by a proper and binding contract or agreement, with rules 
calculated to insure permanency ; so some members introduced 
and carried a resolution to divide the surplus funds, after paying 
the expenses of the exhibition and Life Academy. In this way 
the opportunity of accumulating funds and acquiring property 
was thrown away; it became powerless as a corporate body, and 
ceased to exist after 1813. Tt is only just to record the names 
of those artists who opposed the division of the funds. If their 
views had been adopted, the Society of Incorporated Artists would 
now have been one of the richest and most influential*public 
bodies in Scotland ; they would have advanced Scottish art, and 
spared themselves, and those who succeeded them in the profession, 
many a hard struggle to recover what they had so unwisely 
abandoned,—viz., that position artists ought to hold as represent- 
ingart. The artists, then, who stood true to their profession were 
George Watson, the president, Alexander Nasmyth, J. Foulis, 
J. Beugo, Henry Raeburn, A. Galloway, and J. Henning; and 
Nasmyth, seconded by Raeburn, at a subsequent meeting, made 
an attempt to get this ruinous resolution rescinded, which, though 
unsuccessful, ought not to be unacknowledged. Twenty-seven 
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artists contributed 178 works to the exhibition of 1808, and thir- 
teen of these formed the associated body; and to the last exhi- 
bition of the society, in 1813, the contributors were sixty-eight, 
twenty-five of them being members, and the works numbered 
209. Three more exhibitions followed in 1814-15-16. 

A society, instituted for diffusing taste for art by means of 
exhibitions of works of the old masters, was next set on foot, and 
in 1819 they opened their first exhibition in the gallery in York 
Place, where the modern exhibitions had been held. In 1820 
they followed this up with another exhibition of old pictures ; 
but these two exhibitions having drained most of the collections 
available to them, and the receipts drawn barely covering the ex- 
penses, they proposed to the artists to open exhibitions of modern 
works, which they gave out would be conducted on principles that 
would benefit the artists. This appearing afeasible plan, by which, 
in particular, the presidential difficulty with reference to the claims 
of Raeburn and Watson, which had stood in the way of the three 
last modern exhibitions, would be got over, the artists went heartily 
into it, and modern exhibitions were commenced in 1821, under 
the management of the Directors of the Institution. 

Accordingly the next four modern exhibitions, those in 1821- 
22-24-25, were conducted by the Institution. But the artists 
soon began to feel the effects of sacrificing their independence, 
and continual disputes arose between the Directors of the Institu- 
tion and them. At length in 1826 a considerable number of the 
artists, who till that time had exhibited with the Institution, 
established the Scottish Academy, and commenced exhibitions of 
their own. These disputes engendered much bad feeling,—in- 
deed, we doubt if they be even yet altogether allayed. Soon after 
the modern exhibitions were started, wefind the artistsremonstrat- 
ing with the Directors; and twenty-seven yearsafter this, the Direc- 
tors circulated an elaborate statement, drawn up by an advocate, 
with the view of defending themselves from claims made against 
them by the artists. But this learned gentleman, when prepar- 
ing his clients’ case, must have been very imperfectly informed as 
to the history of Scottish art ; for, writing in 1847, he views “ the 
state of things twenty years ago” as peculiarly gloomy,—so dismal 
indeed, that matters could only be brightened up by “the pe- 
cuniary contributions and personal influence” of the members of 
the Institution ; and he says, “ it may be questioned whether any 
form of management could have been adopted among them (the 
artists) which would have sufficiently commanded the confidence 
of the public.” If he had searched for facts, he would have 
found that the receipts of the last four exhibitions of the “ As- 
sociated Artists” amounted to L.2828, 15s. 6d., and after paying 
all expenses a sum of L.1633, 8s. 6d. remained to the artists ; 
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while the first four exhibitions managed by the Institution only 
yielded L.1870, 3s., and after paying expenses only L.400, 
12s. 9d. remained. So the exhibitions by the artists were more 
encouraged by the public, and conducted at much less expense, 
than those managed by the Institution ; and they paid the same 
rent (L100) for the exhibition rooms, and the same salary (L.50) 
to their secretary. 

Only a portion of the artists left the Institution in 1826. Some 
difficulties arose regarding who were to be academicians, and 
who associates in the new Academy—and liberal promises by the 
Directors, and a sum of L.10,000 left by Mr Spalding to the In- 
stitution for the benefit of the artists, induced a large number 
to remain ; and till 1830 there were two exhibitions annually held 
in Edinburgh,—one by the Scottish Academy, the other by 
the Institution. However, in 1830, those artists who had re- 
mained with the Institution asserted their independence and 
joined their brethren, leaving the Directors clutching at the 
management of Spalding’s eleemosynary fund, and in possession 
of the entire receipts of eight modern exhibitions, a small instal- 
ment only of which they refunded some years afterwards. 

We have gone thus fully into details regarding modern exhibi- 
tions and academies, because we think the opinion, expressed so 
often and so strongly, that they are injurious to art, is quite un- 
founded ; for the present state of art has been brought about by 
means of modern exhibitions and academies, and is higher now 
than it ever has been at any previous time in this country,—a 
state, indeed, immeasurably higher and more prosperous than 
the most enthusiastic among the founders of these academies 
could ever have imagined in his brightest day-dream on art. 

We have already referred to the work of an intelligent foreigner, 
Rouquet, the enamel painter, who lived many years in Eng- 
Jand, and wrote an account of the state of the arts there, just 
about a hundred years ago. He says—“ The English evince a 
taste for works of art, the productions of talent cultivated in 
other countries; but they do not aim at cultivating native talent 
at home.” We have already quoted his description of the passion 
of the public in London for rushing to auction-rooms to buy old 
pictures, where he draws a contrast, rather gratifying to a 
Frenchman, between the state of taste in his own country and 
in England, when he says, “ The public throng to those places 
(auction-rooms) in the same way as they in Paris go to the 
galleries where the works of the artists of the Academy are ex- 
hibited.” But look how the public in this country throng now 
to the exhibitions of the artists of the Academy, and to the nume- 
rous other exhibitions of modern art in London, and all over the 
country ; the crowds that attend the exhibitions of the Academy 
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in Edinburgh; the thousands of visitors to be seen there in the 
evening, after their day’s work is over, eagerly enjoying, and 
intelligently commenting on, the various works placed before 
them. Again, contrast the encouragement formerly given, with 
that accorded now. Think of the prices obtained by Hogarth, 
who could only get his pictures disposed of by a sort of auction, 
and who, for his six pictures of “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” received 
only a hundred and twenty guineas. Little more than forty 
years afterwards they brought a thousand guineas. The Rake’s 
Progress brought fourteen guineas each; Strolling Players 
twenty-six guineas; and his other works similar prices. Then 
take Reynolds’ works: “ A Girl with Mousetrap,” L.50; Sleep- 
ing Shepherd Boy, L.50; A Strawberry Girl, L.50. Each of these 
works would now bring (and one of them was lately sold at) above 
L.2000. And, coming later down, the works of Wilkie, Turner, 
Etty, Calcott, Collins, and others, have risen, since they were 
executed, three, four, and five times in value. In the Royal 
Academy Exhibition this season, the prices for pictures of note 
ranged from 300 to 1000 guineas. For one picture there, a 
sum of L.3000 was paid; and the enterprising publisher who 
has purchased it has made a good bargain, for, though he will 
probably lay out L.5000 or L.6000 more on an engraving from 
the picture, he calculates on selling, at the outset, a thousand 
twenty guinea proofs. No doubt, from the enormous wealth 
concentrated there, London is the place where most encourage- 
ment is given, and to which the rich Lancashire merchants 
generally resort for pictures; but the knowledge of art is now 
spreading widely, and many purchasers annually visit our exhi- 
bition in Edinburgh. Collections of modern works there, are 
fast superseding those of old pictures—belief in which is now very 
hesitatingly yielded,—and the wealthy merchants of Glasgow, 
Greenock, Dundee, Aberdeen, etc., are forming galleries. The 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, and the Glasgow 
Art Union, have also done good service in spreading a taste for 
art. It was thought at first that their operations would have a 
tendency to drive private collectors out of the field. At first, 
perhaps, to a certain extent they did so; but now these powerful 
bodies have to encounter such competition, that many of the 
most important works in the exhibition are generally secured by 
private purchasers. 

We have thus endeavoured to give some notion of the present 
state of art in this country, by contrasting fairly the position it 
now holds with that which it held at former periods; and our re- 
view of the leadingcircumstances in the history of British Art fully 
entitles us to affirm, that Art is now more highly appreciated and 
encouraged by the public, than it ever was at any former time. 
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Art. VI.—1. Essays on the Drama. By Witit1AM Bopnam 
Donne. London: 1858. 8vo. 

2. Philip van Artevelde; a Dramatie Romance in Two Parts. 
By Henry Taytor. Sixth Edition. London: 1852. 8vo. 

3. Edwin the Fair, an Historical Drama ; and Isaac Comnenus, 
a Play. By Henry Taytor. Second Edition. London: 
1845. 12mo. 

4, The Saint's Tragedy ; or, the True Story of Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, Landgravine of Thuringia, Saint of the Romish Calendar. 
By Cnarues Kinestey, Jun. With a Preface by Professor 
Maurice. Second Edition. 

5. Saul: a Drama. In Three Parts. Montreal: 1857. 

6. Violenzia: a Tragedy. London: 1851. 8vo. 

7. Merope. By MatrHew ArnoLp. London: 1858. 12mo. 

8. Shakespeare's Dramatic Art, and his relation to Calderon and 
Goethe. Translated from the German of Dr HERMANN ULRICI. 
London: 1846. 8vo. 


Tue plays of Shakespeare are not only the highest examples of 
the English drama, but they may almost be said to constitute, 
in themselves alone, the beginning, fulfilment, and end of an 
art. There was nothing like them before ; and whatever has been 
like them since, has owed its resemblance to imitation, not to 
related vitality. With the exceptions of Ben Jonson and Mas- 
singer, Shakespeare’s cotemporaries and early successors did not 
produce dramas that have any serious claim to be considered as 
works of art. Fletcher, the next greatest in reputation after 
Ben Jonson, wrote plays full of fine passages of poetry, and of 
startling dramatic effects, but a predominating unity of idea, 
which is the first essential of every work of art, is no more to be 
found in his works, than in those of our modern spasmodists, 
whom, indeed, he in some respects remarkably resembles. Ben 
Jonson and Massinger, however, resembled Shakespeare far less 
than Fletcher did. Fietcher imitated his style at least; but 
Jonson and Massinger were independent dramatists of a wholly 
different school—of a school to which our best recent dramatists 
have belonged. This school of dramatists occupies a sort of 
middle place between the ancient and the Shakespearian drama, 
and we fear it must be described as differing from both by defect. 
It would not be difficult to show that the Greek and the Shake- 
spearian drama are two opposite poles, between which there is 
no satisfactory artistic medium. These two arts are so different 
from each other, that they appeal to two entirely different states 
of mind, which can scarcely exist or be exercised at one and the 
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same time. The Greek drama, including all its successful mo- 
dern imitations, requires of its auditor or reader a refined percep- 
tion, and a condition of passive receptivity. It is so simple, that 
it demands no exertion of the reflective faculty for its apprecia- 
tion; on the other hand, it is so perfect, that it asks for the 
utmost calmness and refinement of judgment and feeling. It 
is exactly like a pure and noble style of melody in music, which 
the hearer receives either easily and passively, or not at all. On 
the contrary, the Shakespearian drama, as it is found in Shake- 
speare, and in him only, is an infinitely elaborate harmony, call- 
ing upon the hearer for the active co-operation of his reflective 
powers, in the absence of which, it is no more than a musical 
chaos. Between the pure Greek drama, with its few and simple 
characters, its plain sequence of action, and its ostentatiously ex- 
pounded morality, and the drama of Shakespeare, with its little 
world of people, its complicated unity, and its development of 
ethical results, too delicate and subtle to be expressed more briefly 
than by the entire work, there are innumerable shades of differ- 
ence arising from the mixture of the two systems,—namely, that 
of melody or rhythmus, which is a simple and proportioned suc- 
cession, and that of harmony, which is a simultaneous working of 
several such simple successions, the parts of which require, by a 
lively exercise of attention and reflection, to be contemplated in 
relation to each other in order that their poetic value may be 
perceived. It is of the essence of the Shakespearian art, as it 
exists in Shakespeare, to be practically unlimited. Like nature, 
the world of Shakespeare seems simple to the simple, and pro- 
found to the profound. It is only the Coleridges and Goethes 
who know enough of him to know how little they understand 
him. Every reader finds as much as he himself knows, in the 
works of Shakespeare, and the sense which every intelligent reader 
must have of the world of unknown meaning which stretches on 
every side, is the greatest charm of the Shakespearian art ; it is 
the vanishing horizon, without which no landscape is perfect. 
Though this charm is widely felt, it is rarely that people can be 
brought to consider the quality of a depth beyond the reach of 
a commonly good understanding, as being other than an artistic 
fault. The fact however is, that that obscurity alone is faulty, 
which arises from defective expression. In Shakespeare lan- 
guage attains the highest conceivable perfection of expression ; 
the obscurity which covers portions of his work arising from the 
reader’s own remoteness from the writer’s thought, and therefore 
being no more a fault of that writer, than the indistinctness of 
the stars in the galaxy, or of the separate trees and leaves in the 
forest on a mountain-side twenty miles off, is the fault of nature. 
There are the objects, to be seen by whomsoever has eyes strong 
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enough; meantime there are thousands of stars and trees suffi- 
ciently in the foreground to be well seen by the least telescopic 
vision, while those which are beyond such vision combine into 
masses of light and colour, which are not the less grateful to the 
eye, because we know that they are made up of infinite but 
separately invisible touches of creative skill. To this quality of 
practical infinitude in Shakespeare no critic has done full justice. 
The best of all his critics—not excepting Goethe and Coleridge 
—Ulrici, has allotted too little space to each play to allow of 
an effective indication of the marvellous way in which the theme, 
which this critic has always caught with admirable acuteness, is 
echoed from character to character, from event to event, and from 
word to word. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

O sweet, and far from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 


In the greatest works of the greatest composers alone, is there 
any resemblance to this quality of Shakespeare’s art. In a long 
composition of Beethoven, you may hear the theme repeated in 
a very similar manner, and under a thousand variations and dis- 
guises, each of which is an additional illustration, as well as a 
repetition. In order that those of our readers who have never 
made a critical study of Shakespeare’s method may understand 
it, and so appreciate the contrast which we propose to draw be- 
tween it and modern dramatic art, we take “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” as being perhaps, of all Shakespeare’s plays, that one in 
which the moral theme is developed in the clearest way. The 
following is Ulrici’s criticism on this work :— 


“ The leading idea of the piece is the significant contrast of the fresh, 
youthful, and ever-blooming reality of life, and a dry, lifeless, and re- 
cluse study of science. Either member of the contrariety, nakedly 
opposed to the other, and placed in hostile opposition to, and wholly 
uninfluenced by it, becomes untrue, preposterous, and absurd. The 
science which abstracts itself from reality, and retires in lonely con- 
templation, must either quickly entomb itself in the barren sands of 
a tasteless and pedantic erudition, or else, overcome by the gay seduc- 
tions of life, give itself up to excessive pleasure and learned trifling, 
and earn for itself the merited reproach of affectation or pretension. 
One of these results is embodied in the curate, Sir Nathaniel, and the 
village schoolmaster, Holofernes—those truthful representatives of 
the retailers of learned trifles—and in the pompous and bombastic 
Spanish knight, Don Adriano de Armado, the Quixote of a high- 
sounding phraseology. The other is indicated by the king and his 
companions. From the pursuit of wisdom, which they blindly hope 
to gain by abstract study, they soon fall into the veriest silliness and 
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fooleries of love-making; in spite of their oaths, nature and truth 
make themselves quickly felt, and gain an easy victory. But this vic- 
tory over false wisdom is fundamentally nothing more than the defeat 
of folly by folly. For, on the other hand, nature and reality, taken 
by themselves, are but fugitive and illusory images when apart from 
the solidity of the cognizant mind; separated from this, the gaiety of 
love is checked and damped; talents, shrewdness, and acquirements, 
become a mere vain and superficial wit ; and love itself, when unasso- 
ciated with the solidity, earnestness, and moderation, which occasional 
solitude and contemplative reflection alone can bestow upon the mind, 
sinks into a tawdry show of tinsel and spangle ; and to such meditation 
the prince and his courtiers are for a while consigned by the objects 
of their adoration. We have here the triumph of the fine and correct 
judgment of a noble woman, which is as complete as that of her social 
wit and clever management. The speech of the princess, in which she 
condemns the prince to twelve months of seclusion and self-denial, 
and the words of Rosaline, which indignantly expose the thorough 
worthlessness of wit and talents when exclusively directed to festive 
and social amusement, convey, as it were, the moral of the fable.” 


It is much to be regretted that neither Ulrici nor either of the 
other two or three critics, who have shown themselves able to 
comprehend the method of Shakespeare, and have stated, more or 
less clearly, the central thought of particular plays, have given 
to the world that minutely detailed criticism which could alone 
do justice to the subject. An adequate criticism of the least ela- 
borate of Shakespeare’s dramas would constitute a goodly volume, 
but it would be one which would teach the ordinary reader to 
understand Shakespeare better than twenty volumes of mere 
general criticism, however judicious. In this place we can, of 
course, undertake to dono more than give a few glimpses of 
that method which is Shakespeare’s peculiarity, as distinguished 
from other, and especially modern dramatists, and without a 
knowledge of which some of the most remarkable defects of 
modern dramatists, who have almost all, more or less, imitated 
Shakespeare without understanding him, could not be appre- 
ciated. The following remarks will be more easily compre- 
hended if the reader will be at the pains to read them with his 
Shakespeare before him. 

In “ Love’s Labour Lost” the satire on the confusion of 
words with things—of false science with reality—which, next to 
pride, is perhaps the most prevailing error of mankind, is opened 
by the proclamation of the king and his courtiers of their inten- 
tion to retire for three years space from the world, in order to 
“ war against their own affections, and the huge army of the 
world’s desires.” Shakespeare, however, is careful to make the 
king state that their ultimate object in establishing this “ little 
academe” is nothing more than a desire for the world’s applause. 
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The unreality of the motive vitiates the enterprise, which has 
none of the moderation that would have been taught by a more 
real aim. Great emphasis is laid upon the oath which these 
gentlemen take to live for that time without seeing a woman, 
etc., etc.; an oath being the most solemn kind of word, and there- 
fore affording the most forcible means of exemplifying, in its, in 
this case, inevitable fragility, the difference between words and 
realities. The king’s three lords, Longueville, Dumain, and 
Biron, exemplify three different tones of mind in which such a 
scheme could be adopted. Longueville shows the greatest faci- 
lity of deceiving himself by words, when he says, 


T am resolved: ’tis but a three years’ fast. 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine, ete. 


He thinks that he can undertake the task as a new mode of 
voluptuousness. Dumain, however, professes that he is already 
to some degree “ mortified” to the world’s delights, and hence- 
forth 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die, 

With all these living in philosophy. 


He is clearly a more hopeful hermit than Longueville. Biron, 
alone, has character enough to forecast the difficulties of che 
enterprise, and to protest against the impracticable features of it. 
He has no objection to live with the king in a three years’ com- 
parative retirement for the purposes of wisdom, but 


O, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep ; 

Not to see ladies,—study,—fast,—not sleep. 

What is the end of study? let me know. 
King. Why, that to know which else we should not know. 
Biron. Things hid and barr’d, you mean, from common sense ? 
King. Ay, that is study’s godlike recompense. 
Biron. Come on, then, I will swear to study so, 

To know the thing I am forbid to know : 

As thus,—to study where I well may dine, 

Then when to fast expressly I am bid; 

Or study where to meet some mistress fine, 

When mistresses from common sense are hid; 

Or, having sworn too hard-a-keeping oath, 

Study to break it, and not break my troth. 

Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks ; 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from other’s books. 
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These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more profit of their shining nights, 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know is to know nought but fame ; 
And every godfather can give a name. 


A man so profoundly versed in the knowledge of life’s reality 
was not likely to undertake the king’s oath in a tone that could 
render it very binding on his conscience. In the moment of 
signing the compact he points out the impossibility of keeping it, 
since the French king’s daughter and her ladies are about to 
appear at the court on political business of importance; and, 
moreover, when the king, on Biron’s objecting to certain details 
of the general agreement, tells him, “ You swore to that, Biron, 
and to the rest ;” the answer is, “ By yea and nay, sir, then I 
swore in jest,’—words in which a sensible man’s “ yea and nay” 
are put above an ill-considered oath. iron, however, is him- 
self not wholly exempt from the malady of wordy unreality ; but 
it takes, in him, its least injurious form, namely, that of wit that 
runs riot for mere pleasure, yet without ever intruding on the 
more serious affairs of life, except in so far as the habit of such 
wit damages the general seriousness of mind which a right life 


requires—an injury which is pointed out, in the end of the play, 
by Rosaline, who imposes a discipline for the correction of the too 
exuberant wit of this, in other respects, wise man. When Biron 
has taken the oath, accompanying it with the declaration, that 


Necessity will make us all forsworn 
Three thousand times within this three years’ space, 
the king says, that for recreation in spare hours, they have 
Armado, a Spanish knight, “ a man of fine-new words,” “ that 
hath a mint of phrases in his brain.” The next character intro- 
duced is Dull, who abuses language and diverts it from its cor- 
responding reality, not from lightness, as in the king, or wit, as in 
Biron, or extravagance, as in Armado, but from mere and ex- 
cessive stupidity ; then comes Costard, who perverts every word 
that is spoken by punning upon it, or otherwise misapplying it, 
until we forget the primary sense; then, again, we have Moth, 
who takes up the theme in a new way by his continual word- 
catching; and Jaquenetta further illustrates it with her poor 
country wit, in answering the words rather than the sense of the 
speeches made to her by Armado, who, being the wordiest of all 
the set who have undertaken the oath with the king, is naturally 
the first to break the law. Sir Nathaniel, the curate, and Holo- 
fernes, the schoolmaster, complete the circle of male characters, 
and afford additional variations of the theme with their different 
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modes of unreality in words, their whole style of conversation 
being exemplified by the first words they speak, which are touch- 
ing a stag-hunt. 

Nathaniel. Very reverent sport truly, and done in the testimony of 
a good conscience. 

Holofernes. The deer was, as you know, sanguis—in blood ; ripe 
as a pomewater, who now hangeth like a jewel in the ear of calo,— 
the sky, the welkin, the heaven; and anon falleth like a crab, on the 
face of terra,—the soil, the land, the earth. 

Nathaniel. Truly, Master Holofernes, the epithets are sweetly varied, 
like a scholar at the least. 


Shakespeare, in all his plays, but in this more obviously and 
perhaps less artistically than in any other, proves his moral by 
the reductio ad absurdum. The fault satirised—and even his 
tragedies may be regarded as most solemn satires—is chased from 
the highest form to the lowest, and shown to be identical in 
each; and in this process, which is exhaustive, every disguise of 
the error is taken away, and we discover the identical mummer 
in as many characters as were ever assumed in one night by the 
elder Matthews. Shakespeare never attempts a general repre- 
sentation of the character of a man or woman, but, in each play, 
shows only the relation of his various characters to the particular 
moral idea on which the piece is founded, leaving us to infer the 
general character as well as we may from this particular develop- 
ment. ‘This system is the foundation of a dramatic unity more 
complete than has been dreamt of by any other writer, and from 
that unity arises a system of harmonious contrasts not less sin- 
gularly admirable. All other dramatists contrast their bad and 
good people in a general way ; now, so small a portion of a man’s 
general life can be directly expressed in the space of a drama, 
that, by this method, the poet is properly permitted to illustrate 
only the most common-place and obvious characteristics of such 
life; and he is tempted, for the sake of novelty, to the represen- 
tation of violent individualities, which are not rightly the sub- 
jects of the drama, because very exceptional characters are not 
only uninstructive, but, as far as they are exceptional, may be 
said to be unnatural, and out of the pale of artistic humanity. 
Shakespeare, as a philosopher, knew better than to represent men 
as differing from each other except in the degree and manner of 
their virtues and vices; and, as an artist, he bore in mind the 
maxim, that “dissimilar things cannot be compared.” He there- 
fore shows, in all his plays, not so much the diversity as the fun- 
damental identity of human characters; the diversity being 
proved to be formal, the identity essential. None but a reader 
who is willing to give much more attention than the perusal of a 
play is commonly supposed to require, has any chance of dis- 
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covering more than one point in a hundred which the poet makes 
in his juxtaposition of his various characters under the one rela- 
tion chosen. We have taken “ Love’s Labour Lost,” not as the 
highest, but as the lowest and simplest exemplification of Shake- 
speare’s system ; and yet in a space which would serve for a toler- 
ably full criticism of a play of any other writer, we can do no 
more than give a hint here and there of the abounding meaning. 
Let the reader observe that the inane pomposity of Armado is so 
extravagant, that it would not appear to be in any way related 
to the not very outrageous sacrifice of common sense to unpractical 
and wordy knowledge by the king and his courtiers, but for the 
medium of other characters, especially Holofernes, in whom the 
love of useless learning is deepened into stolid pedantry, express- 
ing itself with the pomposity which, in Armado, is without even 
that ground of excuse. In the first case, the thing satirised is 
so like truth as to be scarcely distinguishable, by itself, as error ; 
in the second case, we have, as it were, the first and imperfect 
distillation; but in Armado the elimination of the element of 
folly is complete, yet not so as to prevent the display of a further 
quintessential distillation in the language of the totally unedu- 
cated pomposity, pedantry, affectation, and nonsense of Costard, 
who, when in custody, says—“ It is not for prisoners to be silent 
in their words; and therefore I will say nothing: I thank God 
I have as little patience as another man; and therefore I can be 
quiet.” Holofernes criticises Don Armado for the faults of 
which he himself is so conspicuously guilty. “I did converse,” 
says Sir Nathaniel, “this quondam day with a companion of the 
king’s, who is intituled, nominated, or called, Don Adriano de 
Armado.”  Jlolofernes. “ Novi hominem tanquam te: His 
humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, his 
eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his general behaviour 
vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical. He is too picked, too spruce, too 
affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may call it.” 
Nathaniel. “A most singular and choice epithet.” [Takes out 
his note-book.] Holofernes. “ He draweth out the thiead of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argument,” ete., etc. This 
is just what all the people in the play are doing, in some form or 
other, but especially Holofernes, who is always led by his word 
as an ass by the nose. But perhaps the crowning touch of satire 
is where, after a long discourse about common things, couched 
in the most uncommon phraseology, Holofernes, complacent at 
his own eloquence, exclaims to Dull, “ Via, goodman Dull! 
thou hast spoken no word all this time,” and Dull replies, “ Nor 
understood none either,” whereby the identity of the extremes of 
dulness and fantastical learning is intimated, and the advantage, 
if any, remains with dulness. 
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We purposely abstain from entering into the principal action 
of the piece, because we should be led by its pregnancy into a 
detail for which we have no space. The reader, who has accom- 
panied us thus far carefully, will find no difficulty in discovering 
a thousand fresh allusions to and illustrations of the theme of 
this play, whose motto might well have been the following words 


of the Princess and Biron :— 
Princess. Doth this man serve God? 
Biron. Why ask you? 
Princess. He speaks not like a man of God’s making. 


Our readers will at once perceive that a play constructed on 
the system observed in “‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” and far more elabor- 
ately in various other of Shakespeare’s dramas, is a work of which 
the parts must, by a separate activity of reflection, be relatively 
contemplated, in order that the writer’s meaning may be dis- 
covered. In the absence of such reflections on the part of the 
reader, Shakespeare’s works must always seem to be mere wilder- 
nesses, abundant enough in beauty and depth of character and 
incidental sayings to repay the reading, but still, as works of art, 
meriting nothing less than the epithet “ barbarous,” which has 


so often been candidly applied to them by French critics. 


“ Wonder,” says Lord Bacon, “ is broken knowledge ;” and it 
is with wonder, rather than with intelligent admiration, that 
Shakespeare, until very lately, has been regarded by all, and is 
now regarded by all but the very few, who have studied his 
works so well and wisely that their knowledge of them, though 
necessarily falling short of the poet’s full purposes, is no longer 


superficial or “ broken.” Now, it is a great misfortune for artists 
of any kind to have before them a model of overwhelming and 


unapproachable merit. To appreciate Dante or Shakespeare 
rightly, is to be effectually checked from employing moderate 


poetic faculties upon similar subjects in an independent manner ; 
but to “ wonder” at them, which is what all but all men do, and 
are compelled to do, is to be condemned to be the slave of an 
influence not understood, and to imitate, not Shakespeare or 
Dante, but that “broken” and disordered view of them which 
presents itself to the wondering copyist. Nothing can be more 
opposite to the spirit of Shakespeare than the works—including 
the great majority of English dramas since his time—arising 
from such an imitation. Every play of Shakespeare is a world 
in little, a perfect cosmos, in which the greatest variety and bold- 
ness of contrast is only a means of exhibiting the unity of huma- 
nity; but, to an eye which looks only upon the surface of this 
cosmos, and therefore sees nothing but the diversity, all appears 
to be chaos; and, accordingly, it is chaos, not cosmos, which 
most of the imitators of Shakespeare have produced. 
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In combination with an imitation of Shakespeare, we must take 
into consideration the fact of the total decay of the acting drama, 
if we would understand the condition under which modern dra- 
matists write. We believe that the day of the acting drama, in 
Great Britain, has for ever departed, and we are convinced that 
neither society nor dramatic literature are likely to be the worse 
for it. The vast majority of a large British audience must always 
be appealed to by strong rather than by refined influences. Of all 
modern dramatists, Shakespeare alone was great enough to be per- 
fectly true, and at the same time striking to the populace; we do not 
remember any other whose plays, having been long and greatly 
popular, are also capable of taking a position in permanent dra- 
matic literature, whereas there are several plays which have been 
totally unsuccessful on the stage, and several others whose authors 
never dreamt of putting them upon the stage, which will occupy 
a place among the English classics. We need not pause to 
speak of the causes of the decay of the acting drama, further 
than to remark, that a fully sufficient reason, without the help of 
many others also at work, is to be found in the great levelling of 
external distinctions of all sorts which has of late years taken 
place, and is daily becoming more complete. Mr Donne, in his 
collection of “ Essays on the Drama,” has the following true and 
picturesque passage on this subject :— 


“Tt is perhaps an inevitable result of advancing civilisation, that it 
levels, in great manner, the external and salient points of individual 
character, and thus deprives the drama of one of its principal aliments 
and attractions. Evil passions and evil natures are unhappily, in- 
deed, the accompaniments of every age, but they do not, therefore. 
always exhibit themselves under dramatic forms. The erimes and 
woes of ‘old great houses’ seldom affect, in our days, either the 
annals of the world or the passions of individuals. Wars have lost 
their chivalric character. Politics are no longer tissues of dark in- 
trigues revealed only by their results, but hidden during their process 
in impenetrable darkness. Society has ceased to be divided into 
castes, or distinguished by outward and visible signs of grandeur or 
debasement. Our manners and habits have grown similar and un- 
picturesque. A justice on the bench is no longer wershipful ; a squire, 
except in the eyes of some poaching varlet, is no more ‘the petty 
tyrant of his fields;’ we take the wall of an alderman, and feel no 
awe in the presence of a mayor; lords ride in cabs ; the coach with 
six Flemish horses, with its running footmen and link-bearers, has 
vanished into infinite space; a knight of the shire may be the son of 
a serivener; our men on ‘Change have doffed their flat caps and shin- 
ing shoes; there are no bullies in Paul’s Walk, and hardly a Toledan 
blade within the liberties of London. The toe of the peasant comes 
near the heel of the courtier. Our very inns have dropped their pic- 
torial emblems; we write instead of paint our tavern heraldry. Town 
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and country are nearly one. Clarendon says of a certain lord of 
Arundel, that ‘he rarely went to London because there only he found 
a greater man than himself, and because at home he was allowed to 
forget that there was such a man.’ Lord Arundel’s policy would be 
unavailing now. Our humours and distinctions are well-nigh abo- 
lished, and the drama, so far as it depends upon them, is deprived of 
its daily bread. The stage-poet cannot find his Bobadil in any lodging 
in Lambeth, nor his Justice Shallow in Gloucestershire, nor Ancient 
Pistol in Eastcheap. The ‘ portrait of a gentleman or lady’ at the 
Exhibition may represent four-fifths of our similar generation.” 


With the disappearance of these picturesque distinctions in 
life, has disappeared, in great measure, the popular taste for 
beholding them dramatically represented ; but the finer intellec- 
tual elements, which might and do make up for the want of these 
in our recent written drama, are not calculated to be effective on 
the stage. A premium on false effect is no longer offered to our 
dramatic writers, and, accordingly, the plays at the head of this 
article, all of which have been written within the last few years, 
present a very remarkable and favourable contrast to any equal 
number of dramas written in the first quarter of this century, 
when a capability of representation was considered as being of 
the essence of adrama. Another great advantage enjoyed by 
dramatists not writing for the stage, is the absence of limitation 
as to length. There is no reason why a drama should be limited, 
any more than an epic, to some two thousand lines; on the con- 
trary, the dramatic development of an action demands far more 
space than the same action narrated. Two of the plays which 
we have chosen for special notice are each of them as long as 
“ Paradise Lost,” nor are they the least interesting and readable 
upon our list. 

Mr Henry Taylor stands at the head of living dramatists, and 
almost at the head of living poets. We have heard, indeed, that 
Southey pronounced “ Philip van Artevelde” the greatest play 
which has been written since Shakespeare ; but Mr Taylor’s style 
of mind is too nearly related to Southey’s for either of these 
poets to be a very competent authority on the merits of the 
other. The excellence of Mr Taylor’s writings has been fully 
and cordially recognised by the highest critical authorities, and 
the sale of many editions of his chief work has corroborated their 
verdict. We venture, however, to predict for the dramas of this 
writer a wider and deeper reputation than they have yet obtained. 
Mr Taylor had the merit, as well as the disadvantage, of writing 
in a perfectly sound and unmeretricious style, at a time when the 
ae taste had reached its greatest poetical perversion, and 
had come to regard the defects of certain remarkable poets—especi- 
ally Keats—as the tests of poetic beauty. Unless every thought 
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and image came clothed in a haze of strange words and a certain 
vague and sensual beauty, it was not thought poetical. The 
name of poetry had come to be attached to only a few, and those 
not the most noble of its developments. The highest poetry, 
which may be defined to be truths of perpetual human interest 
perfectly (and therefore metrically) expressed, was not in favour ; 
indeed, by the majority of those who talked and wrote about the 
art, was scarcely looked upon as poetry at all. Trees, flowers, 
sunsets, and other objects of external nature, and men and 
women reduced to the level of such objects by an extravagant 
admiration for them, and by the dominion of the senses, were the 
world of Keats, and of the whole poetic school of the time. Mr 
Taylor himself, in his short but exhaustive criticism, appended 
to the first edition of “ Philip van Artevelde,” in the year 1834, 
has expressed the truth concerning the schools of Keats and 
Lord Byron in words which cannot be improved upon. Byron’s 
heroes, he says, “ are creatures abandoned to their passions, and 
essentially, therefore, weak of mind. Strip them of the veil of 
mystery and the trappings of poetry, resolve them into their 
plain realities, and they are such beings as, in the eyes of a 
reader of masculine judgment, would certainly excite no senti- 
ment of admiration, even if they did not provoke contempt. . . 
Allis vanity; their exertions being for vanity under the name of 
love or revenge, and their sufferings for vanity under the name 
of pride. If such beings as these are to be regarded as heroical, 
where in human nature are we to look for what is low in senti- 
ment or infirm in character? . . . Nor can it be said that 
anything better, or indeed anything half so good, has been sub- 
sequently produced. The poetry of the day . . . consists of little 
more than a poetical diction, an arrangement of words implying 
a sensitive state of mind, and therefore more or less calculated to 
excite corresponding associations, though, for the most part, not 
pertinently to any matter in hand; a diction which addresses 
itself to the sentient, not the percipient, properties of the mind, 
and displays merely symbols or types of feelings which might 
exist with equal force in a being the most barren of understand- 
ing.” Against this style of poetry, which has even now its 
apostles and disciples among us, “ Philip van Artevelde” was a 
magnificent protest. It stands, among the poetry of the time, 
like a single oak in a land of flowering weeds. In it a great action 
is represented with the vivid sympathy and power of realisation, 
which show that the poet is morally related to the hero; and 
with a severe simplicity of language, of which the only fault is 
that it slightly tends to the extreme opposite to that of which it 
was, no doubt, an intentional reproof. It was an almost inevit- 
able result, indeed, of such intention, that the “ percipient” and 
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moral properties of the mind should have too marked a_ pre- 
dominance, in Mr Taylor’s poem, over the “sentient ;” and the 
penalty of this predominance has been, that Mr Taylor is scarcely 
yet admitted to be a poet, by a large and not uninfluential class 
of readers, who pique themselves upon appreciating the verses of 
Keats and his school. During the past few years, however, there 
has been a marked advance, among the people and the lower lite- 
rary classes, in the direction of the views advocated and exemplified 
by Mr Taylor. With the cultured classes, indeed, these views were 
never obscured, as is proved by the immediate and continued 
popularity among them of the play we are speaking of; but it is 
a curious fact that, for many years past, the so-called “ literary” 
and the truly cultured classes have by no means been identical. 

“ Philip van Artevelde” is more free from the influence of Shake- 
speare than any other play of conspicuous merit in modern times. 
It is a perfect example of the simple or rhythmical drama, as we 
may call it, in opposition to the harmonic or Shakespearian drama. 
In its representation of a wise and heroic man, and his power of 
subduing the disorders of the world, we have the highest subject 
that could well be chosen; it is, however, as we have already 
suggested, an epic rather than a dramatic subject; and, accord- 
ingly, “ Philip van Artevelde” holds an intermediate place in 
poetry, between the epic and the pure dramatic, as the latter 
exists in Shakespeare. To appreciate this play fully, the reader 
must be of a mature, grave, and thoughtful spirit ; but, since its 
moral theme is general, and the characters, good and bad, are 
not represented under any partial and particular moral aspect, 
the moral standard which is ever present to such a reader’s mind 
supplies the requisite commentary, and the separate and con- 
tinually repeated efforts of reflection which are necessary for the 
right comprehension of a play of Shakespeare’s would be super- 
fluous here. And if Mr Taylor’s work is thus clear of Shake- 
speare’s system, it is also clear of the slightest mockery of that 
system, which cannot be said of the works of any other writer on 
our list. That Mr Taylor is himself fully cognisant of the quality 
of his poem, with regard to other dramatic schools, is shown by 
the title, “ Philip van Artevelde ; a dramatie Romance.” 

This work is so widely known, and its chief merits are of so 
simple and intelligible, though lofty a kind, that, in speaking of it, 
we shall limit ourselves mainly to indicating qualities which have 
often been denied to it by persons who have been made angry 
by its general opposition to the schools of poetry they admire. 
Mr Taylor, in exalting the “ percipient” above the “ sentient” fa- 
culty, has by no means neglected to appeal as often and as forcibly 
to the latter as was consistent with his higher views. Lyric 
poetry is the proper field for appeals to the “ sentient” faculty, 
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and a man’s power of making such appeals may be safely tested 
by his songs. Now, we feel quite secure in challenging the ad- 
verse critics of Mr Taylor to point out any songs, by poets of 
their favourite schools, superior to the songs in Mr ‘Taylor's 
dramas. The song of Elena, beginning “ Said tongue of neither 
maid nor wife,” has scarcely its equal in modern poetry for pathos 
of theme and phrase. 

We may be permitted to take one step out of our way to 
remark, that the beauty of this song is surpassed only by the 
design of Mr D. G. Rossetti (the founder of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school) in illustration of it, which was exhibited last year at the 
private exhibition of the Pre-Raphaelite artists. Under a trellis- 
work of leaves, “ betwixt the shine and shade,” are two dicers, 
one of whom is sitting entirely engrossed by his game, while 
his mistress has her arms about his neck, and is singing in the 
sun, with raised head, vine-crowned ; the other gambler kneels at 
the stool where the dice are being cast, and holds with one hand 
the dice-box, and with the other presses to his lips the hand of 
his mistress, who buries her weeping eyes in her other hand, and 
droops her head in the direction of a little girl, who is innocently 
singing and playing on a musical instrument. On the side of 
the picture, opposite to this little girl, sits a baboon, who is 
scratching his neck with an expression of extreme animal-satisfac- 
tion. The way the story is told by these four “ points,” namely, 
the innocent and joyful little girl, the two guilty but not hardened 
lovers, the careless couple, and the ape, is a marvel of sym- 
bolical art, and is exactly in Shakespeare’s method, as we have 
attempted to describe it above. Indeed, we can scarcely explain 
the difference between the two kinds of art, concerning which we 
have said so much, better than by comparing Mr Taylor’s song 
with Mr Rossetti’s picture. The one is the simple rhythmic ex- 
pression of the idea; the other is the elaborate illustrative develop- 
ment of it, the thought not ceasing with the representation of the 
one unhappy woman, but being taken up and echoed through 
various persons and things, and losing itself in symbols so remote 
that we can scarcely feel certain whether their presence was 
intentional or not, as, for example, ia the growth of tortuous 
and tangled branches, which bears up the “ leafy honours” of 
the wood seen in the background, and which may or may not 
have been meant to afford an additional expression of tlie troubled 
mind that is hidden below the “ jolly life” of guilt, and in the 
difference of the crowns of the two women, the singing woman 
having vine-leaves, and the weeping one roses with thorns. 

Many readers of the present day have been so much accus- 
tomed to consider picturesque descriptions of nature and startling 
verbal beauties as constituting the substance, instead of being 
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merely the adornments, of poetry, that a poet who makes no more 
than a sober and moderate use of these adornments runs the risk 
of being rated very low by them. His “ fine” or “ poetical” 
passages, when they do exist, are likely to be overlooked by 
such readers; for these passages always arise so naturally from 
the context, and are always so well subordinated to the principal 
effects, that they are never “ striking.” No poem can be tho- 
roughly good, if it contains any “ striking passages;” yet 
nine modern critics out of ten reckon a poet good in proportion 
to his custom of producing such excrescences. Now, Mr ‘Taylor’s 
dramas contain innumerable passages which would be “ striking,” 
were they not so exactly the right words in the right places ; as, 
for example— 
Artevelde. See’st thou yon sweeping section of the road, 

That leads by Ecdorf to the eastern gate ? 

My eyes are strain’d, but yet I thought I saw 

A moving mass of men. 


Van Ryk. I thought so too. 
When I had held mine eyes a minute fix’d, 
As in a morsel of dry moulder’d cheese, 
I thought I could descry a tumbling movement. 


These last two lines are as intensely descriptive as anything in 
Dante, the great master of intense description; nor is the con- 
cluding image, in the following passage, less remarkable for its 
imaginative realisation of a natural picture :— 


How long since 
Is it, that standing in this compass’d window, 
The blackbird sang us forth, from yonder bough 
That hides the arbour, loud and full at first 
Warbling his invitations, then with pause 
And fraction fitfully as evening fell, 
The while the rooks, a spotty multitude, 
Far distant crept across the amber sky. 


“ Philip van Artevelde” and Mr Taylor’s other dramas, dis- 
play qualities which make us ashamed to lay much stress upon 
the writer’s skill in word-painting. It would, however, demand 
more than the entire space occupied by this article to do justice 
to the virile force, the simplicity, and the fulness of construction, 
which are the great merits of these dramas. None but a states- 
man could have represented statesmen as Mr Taylor has repre- 
sented Van Artevelde, Van den Bosch, the Earl of Flanders, 
Dunstan, and Isaac Comnenus. 

A certain sameness in the main characters is the necessary 
defect of the epic tendencies of Mr Taylor’s dramas. He is quite 
right, for reasons already given, in avoiding the representation of 
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strong individualities in his heroes, for all strong individualities 
imply great defects and disproportions in character. The wise 
and good statesman, whether he occupies the time and place of 
Isaac Comnenus, or of Philip van Artevelde, will be one and 
the same character in the main; and the epic pitch of the two 
dramas which go by the names of those heroes involves tuo great 
a similarity of circumstance to allow of any very diverse develop- 
ment of characters, on the whole, so much alike. No poet should 
write more than one drama of this kind, if he would avoid the 
appearance of want of fertility. 

“ Violenzia: a Tragedy ,” has not made a considerable repu- 
tation, only ies its subject is one which excludes it from 
the reading of young people. The subject, however, has not 
been chosen in ignorance or wanton outrage of the world’s opi- 
nion, like that of “the Cenci ;” but because a less terrible w rong 
than that done to Violenzia, and, through her, to her betrothed, 
could not have elevated the conduct of the latter to the highest 
pitch of the heroic. “ Violenzia” resembles Mr Taylor’s dramas 
in some points. It keeps close and clear view of a single and 
simple action, and represents it strictly upon the explicit and 
rhythmical, and not the symbolic and harmonic method, and 
consequently it is easy and pleasant reading; in free and musical 
flow of verse it is superior to every other drama of the present day. 

The story is that of an Earl of Felborg (Ethel), who, on tak- 
ing commission in the army of the king, brings his betrothed, 
Violenzia, for safety, to the court. During the farewell festivi- 
ties, the attentions of the king, a notorious voluptuary, to Vio- 
lenzia, together with her manifest pleasure in them, alarm her 
brothers, Robert and Arthur, who also hold high commissions 
in the departing army, and somewhat grieve Ethel, who, how- 
ever, knows Violenzia too well to augur serious evil from this 
display of feminine vanity in a woman who loves him deeply, 
and is too innocent to know how her behaviour may be inter- 
cmd suspicious people, like her brothers, and by the king 
himself :— 


Robert. What! do you mark it too? for in your eye 
I read but small contentment. 

Ethel. I do mark it ; 
Yet youth may plead her pardon ; nor do I think 
She spoke him much encouragement. 

Robert. Spoke, man! 
Her eyes did speak, with bright, triumphant sparks, 
Delight to have a royal pursuivant ; 
Her smiles did sun the growth of his advances ; 
Her very gesture cast itself about 
To be admired and bent to. 
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It is a great fault in the construction of this play, that no 
sufficient reason is shown for Violenzia being left (and for safety !) 
at the court of such a king. Directly Ethel and the brothers 
are gone, Violenzia’s chamber is entered by Malgodin—a mere 
fiend of malice—a character which we believe to be totally con- 
trary to nature, and therefore to poetry. The king, moreover, 
must have learned too much about women to suppose that they 
could be hopefully wooed by proxy, and by such a proxy. In 
this character, and in other parts of the play, the author shows 
that he has been injuriously influenced by the extravagances of 
Shelley and of the old dramatists. The “Cenci” is, in our opi- 
nion, a very imperfect as well as a very revolting play ; and the 
writer of “ Violenzia” would have had a good chance of pro- 
ducing a much better drama than any that Shelley could have 
written, had he depended more upon his own fine and poetical mind 
for guidance. But to follow the plot: Malgodin, finding Vio- 
lenzia unpliable, circulates reports against her reputation, think- 
ing that she will yield to his master's wishes the sooner for the 
destruction of her fame. Finding themselves disappointed in 
this hope, Malgodin advises, and the king adopts, the resource of 
Tarquin. The rumour that she has yielded to the solicitations 
of the king reaches the camp, and is treated with contempt by 
Ethel, into whose presence Violenzia, almost immediately after 
the rumour has reached him, rushes and tells him what has hap- 
pened. Ethel, being second in command of the army, is urged 
by his indignant friends to seize the opportunity of vengeance, 
by turning its power against the king, the brothers of Violenzia, 
one of whom is commander-in- -chief, ~ being foremost in devising 
his destruction. Ethel treats such a proposition as treason ; 
and, when the brothers endeavour to turn the forces from the 
enemy against their own country, they are seized, imprisoned, 
and condemned to death by Ethel, who assumes the chief com- 
mand, gains a decisive battle over the Swedes, and then, re- 
garding himself as called by Heaven to be a minister of justice, 
not revenge, turns his army homeward. In the meantime, the 
brothers of Violenzia have escaped from prison, and put Violenzia 
to death, in fulfilment of their vow. The deposition of the 
wicked king is an easy matter; and the play ends by Ethel’s 
granting his request that he may not die, but pass his days in 
banishment and repentance, the crown being transferred to 
Hlaveloc, the younger brother of the king. 

It is easy to build epics and dramas upon heroic events, but 
it is very difficult to treat them so that they become intelligible 
and credible, and therefore influential for good upon the mind 
of the reader. It is no small praise to say that the author of 
“ Violenzia” has so represented a man heroically putting aside 
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the thought of vengeance, when there was the strongest motive 
and the most tempting opportunity—nay, when not to revenge 
himself exposed him to the scorn and misconstruction of his best 
friends, that we rise from the perusal of the play feeling that we 
could have done the same ourselves. Uncompromisingly Chris- 
tian action, under such circumstances as those of Ethel, is a 
pitch of the heroic which no other dramatic writer, that we 
remember, has dared to depict; and in the choice, and in the 
power which has justified the choice, of such a subject lies the 
chief merit and originality of the play. This merit has the ad- 
vantage of being a most seasonable one; for the old forms of tie 
heroic have died out, and it is high time that the Christian 
heroic should come upon the vacant stage. 

After what we have said in praise of this play, the author can 
afford to be told that it has very serious faults. We take it that 
these words, from the preface, involve a radically defective ap- 
preciation of the functions of the poet :—“ There could be no 
other injury so intolerable, no other grief so great, as that which 
here forms the trial of the hero. For his action under that trial 
I am responsible as a poet only, not as a moralist. . . . . A poet 
cannot make his creations subservient to the enforcement of his own 
opinions, at least a dramatic poet cannot.” Now, the great fault 
of the play results from this mistake of the author, i in supposing 
that a dramatic poet is not bound to be clear upon the point of 
morality. We are left entirely in doubt, the poet himself is 
evidently entirely in doubt, as to the right of Ethel to assume 
regal and judici: al functions for the purpose of chastising the sins 
of the king. The poet, we think, was bound not to ‘Jeave his 
readers in darkness upon so important a question ; Shakespeare 
never shirks morality in this way; probably because he never 
made our author’s mistake, of supposing that moral ideas are 
merely our “own opinions.” Every one of the plays of Shake- 
speare, every poem of every really great poet, has been made 
“ subservient to the enforcement,” not of “ his own opinions,” 
but of his own certainties in morality. A good poem or drama 
is never what is called “ didactic,” not because it does not enforce 
definite moral views, but because its modes of enforcing them 
are peculiar, that is to say, indirect, symbolical, and representa- 
tive, rather than obvious and preceptive. 

Intimately connected with this want of moral certainty in the 
mind of the author, is the evidently unintentional want of mas- 
culine force in his hero. We have said that this drama is so 
written that the action is credible to our sympathies, which is 
the great point in a poem; but we doubt whether this credibility 
remains when it is closely examined by reason and reflection. 
A man in the least moral uncertainty would not have had the 
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heart to bear him up in such a course as that pursued by Ethel ; 
indeed, such uncertainty greatly damages the reality of his 
heroism, and suggests to our mind that he would have been more 
heroic still had he concluded to do nothing, when to do anything 
was for him to take a leap in the dark. His many long, senti- 
mental, and philosophical speeches at junctures when most men 
would be too full of life and action to talk much, show Ethel to 
have had too much of the Hamlet in him ever to have pursued 
a definite course with a calm and heroic determination. We 
have, however, to thank this temperament of soul for some pas- 
sages of verse which, as poetry, are superior, or at least equal, to 
the best in any of the volumes before us. For example, after 
the death of Violenzia :— 


Ethel. Violenzia sleeps. Alone on the broad earth! 
Olave. Your officers and soldiers love you dearly. 
Ethel. I thank you very heartily. Is it strange 
That our diviner impulses, great thoughts, 
And all the highest, holiest life of the soul, 
Should yearri for mortal sympathy, and not find it, 
No, not in women? Nay, not dare to ask for’t? 
Olave. What is it you say, my lord? 
Ethel. Do you not see, 
It is the exceeding goodness of our God, 
To bend our love into His Father’s breast, 
And press our heads to His bosom? We are greater 
As children than as brothers. 


Again, Olave thus defends the reputation of Violenzia against 
one who believes the rumours set afloat by Malgodin :— 


Do you believe it? Why, man, let me tell you, 

I, that did never more than once enjoy 

The touch of her frank hand ; that, in such courtesy 
As one, till then a stranger, might exact ; 

And never more than once looked on her face, 

A garden where the flowers of beauty sprang, 
Troubling the sense with richness ; never but once 
Took through the dazzled windows of my soul 

Her proud and innocent gaze; I that not knew her, 
And of her musical speech héard no more tones 
Than go to make a greeting ; I’ll believe 

Rather the diamond should fade and rot, 

Than she be turn’d to folly. 


We must not close this notice without calling attention to a 
very fine point in the moral structure of thisdrama. So terrible 
a fate, as that of Violenzia, is shown to have been not unprovoked 
by herself. It is represented as the penalty—though a fearfully 
severe one—of her vanity, which unconsciously encouraged the 
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wicked king’s desires until they became ungovernable. ‘That 
this was the author’s intention, is proved by the following words 
in the leave-taking, where Ethel warns Violenzia of the dangers 
which surround her :— 
Ethel. Alas! thou know’st not 
What infinite perils set thee. Subtler genius 
Than ever worked for good, shall with foul evil 
Tangle thy soul, if thou should’st show like virtue. 
Violenzia. It is my punishment. 


Of “ Saul: a Drama, in Three Parts,” published anonymously 
at Montreal, we have before us perhaps the only copy which has 
crossed the Atlantic. At all events, we have heard of no other, 
as it is probable we should have done, through some public or 
private notice, seeing that the work is indubitably one of the 
most remarkable English poems ever written out of Great Britain. 
This copy was given to the writer of the present article by Mr 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, to whose recommendation of this, to him 
and to us, unknown Canadian poet, our readers and English 
literature generally are beholden for their first introduction to 
a most curious work. “ Saul” is in three parts, each of five 
acts, and altogether about ten thousand lines long. In it the 
greatest subject, in the whole range of history, for a drama, has 
been treated with a poetical power and a depth of psychological 
knowledge which are often quite startling, though, we may say, 
inevitably, below the mark of the subject-matter, which is too 
great to be done full justice to, in any but the words in which 
the original history is related. What much adds to the startling 
effect of this poem, is the manifest fact that the writer is some 
person who has received little or no education,.in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Not only does he make ridiculous mistakes 
in the commonest Latin quotations—for example, he has “ from 
DE PROFUNDUS” twice over—but he is apparently ignorant of 
English grammar, and even of spelling. There are two things, 
however, which he proves that he knows, namely, the Bible and 
human nature ; and a poet cannot be said to be really uneducated 
who knows these well. Shakespeare he also knows far better 
than most men know him; for he has discerned and adopted his 
method as no other dramatist has done. He takes not virtue 
and morality, and their opposites generally, as other dramatists 
do, but these under the single aspect of their dependence upon 
spiritual influences, of whatever kind: the direct influence of the 
Divine Spirit; and the influence of good spirits; and of the 
principalities and powers of darkness ; and even the mysterious 
influences of music, the weather, etc., upon the moral state of the 
soul. Like most of Shakespeare’s plays, this drama has the 
appearance of being strangely chaotic. There are hundreds of 
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passages for the existence of which we cannot account, until the 

moral clue is found, and it would never be found by a careless 
and unreflecting reader; for the work is exceedingly artistic, 
and there are few things in recent poetry so praiseworthy as the 
quiet and unobtrusive way in which the theme is treated. Ina 
work written upon this noble symbolic method, one is never sure 
of exactly stating the author’s meaning—indeed, as we have said 
of Shakespeare, the meaning is too full to be stated more briefly 
than by the whole poem; but we are sure that we are not far 
from the writer’s intention, when we say, that in Saul he repre- 
sents a man who is eminently the creature of spiritual influences ; 
who is of the happiest sensitive and perceptive constitution, but 
lacks the one thing needful, the principle of faith, which would 
have given the will to submit himself to the good influence and 
resist the bad. “ Faith wanting, all his works fell short,” is the 
only explicit statement in the whole poem of this idea; but the 
whole poem indirectly implies it. This view of Saul’s character, 
which is amply justified by Scripture history, is carried out and 
illustrated with an elaborate subtlety of which it is impossible for 
us to give our readers an adequate idea. The evil spirit of the 
king is brought personally, under the name of Malzah, upon the 
stage; and we are made to understand Saul’s nature, and thie 
nature of all who are the more or less passive slaves of natural 
and spiritual influences ab extra, by the exaggeration of this 
character in the spirit himself, who is depicted with an imagi- 
native veracity, which we do not exaggerate in saying has not 
been equalled in our language by any but the creator of Caliban 
and Ariel. Malzah is decidedly “ well-disposed,” like many 
another evil spirit, human or otherwise ; he knows his faults ; is 
almost changed, for the moment, into a good spirit by artistic 
influences, especially music ; he has attained to be a deep philo- 
sopher through the habitual observation of himself; and does not 
at all like the evil work of destroying the soul of Saul—a work 
which he undertook voluntarily, and to which he returns as the 
fit takes him. The following passages will carry out what we 
have said, and will illustrate the oddity, subtlety, and originality 
of this writer’s language. Malzah tries to exonerate himself, in 
soliloquy, from the guilt of destroying Saul :— 


T’ve had no part in this. I’m sorry too 
(Like thee, king,) that I ever came to thee. 
Zounds! Why, I ought to have strong penance set me, 
Or else be branded with some sign of shame 

For having volunteered for his undoing.— 

There’s no essential honour nor good ith’ world, 

But a pure selfishness is all in all.— 

Nay, I could curse my demonhood, and wish 
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Myself to be thrice lost for that behaviour ;— 
But I believe I am a very mean spirit. 


Even finer than this flippant, imbecile, and impotent penitence of 
Malzah is the following song, which seems to us to be scarcely 
short of Shakespearian, notwithstanding the De Profundus ! 


There was a devil, and his name was I; 
From De Profundus he did ery ; 
He changed his note as he changed his coat, 
And his coat was of a varying dye: 
It had many a hue: in hell ’twas blue, 
*T was green i’th’ sea, and white i’th’ sky. 
Oh, do not ask me, ask me why 
*T was green i’th’ sea and white i’th’ sky, 
Why from Profundus he did ery. 
Suffice that he wailed with a chirruping note ; 
And quaintly cut was his motley coat. 

Saul enters in a gloomy passion; Malzah says :— 

Now is my time: 

Ill enter him that he may work his doom ; 
His mind’s defences are blown down by passion, 
And I can enter him unchallenged, like 
A traveller an inn, and, when I’m there, 
He is himself now so much like a demon, 
He will not notice me. 


In this poem, for the first time, spirits have been represented in 
a manner which fully justifies the boldness involved in repre- 
senting them at all. Malzah is a living character, as true to 
supernature as Hamlet or Falstaff are to nature; and, by this 
continuation, as it were, of humanity into new circumstances and 
another world, we are taught to look upon humanity itself from 
afresh point of view, and we seem to obtain new and startling 
impressions of the awful character of the influences by which we 
are beset. Seldom has art so well performed the office of hand- 
maiden to religion as in this extraordinary character of Malzah, 
in whom we have the disembodiment of the soul of the faithless, 
sophistical, brave, and generously disposed king of Israel, and a 
most impressive poetical exposition of the awful truth, that he 
who is not wholly for God is against Him. For proof of ovr 
opinion we can only refer the reader to the entire work, of which 
a few separate passages are no tests whatever. Although the 
language is often powerful, and the thought always so, the 
writer’s want of literary culture is so great, that he seldom gives 
us many lines together without some obvious and often ludicrous 
fault. In proof, however, that this writer is a poet of no common 
order we append a few sentences, taken almost at random from 
hundreds which we have matked. 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVII. K 
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Saul has vowed the death of David :— 


Aneen. Now, my dear husband, come and take some rest. 
Saul. Yes, when I’ve done what I have vow’d to do. 

I am beneath the tyranny of a vow, 

Which I will honour whilst I am eclipsed, 

That I hereafter may have power to plead, 

I did it in the darkness.—’Tis the fiend : 

He darkens, yet illuminates, my mind, 

Like the black heavens when lightnings ride the wind. 


Malzah is seen winging his way towards the palace of the king, 
whom he has been commissioned to possess :— 


Lo, when yon demon, with increasing speed, 
Makes his dim way across the night-hung flood, 
Due to the Hebrew king, with onward heed, 
Like to a hound that snuffs the scent of blood. 


Saul, like Polonius, is full of wisdom, though it goes no fur- 
ther than his words; for example :— 


Full many things are best forgot ; and all 

The dross of life, men’s vices and their failings, 
Should from our memories be let slip away, 

As drops the damaged fruit from off the bough 

Ere comes the autumn. . . . . It were wise, nay, just, 
To strike with men a balance ; to forgive, 

If not forget, their evil for their good’s sake. 

Thus cherishing the latter, 

We shall grow rich in life’s pure gold, and lose 

Only its base alloy, its dross and refuse. 


The following is one of many passages which, by creating an 
intelligence of the greatness and subtlety of Saul’s temptations, 
render his example more affecting and fearful. Abner, in reply 
to Saul’s lamentations over his liability to the apparently irre- 
sistible possessions of the evil spirit, says,— 


Jehovah’s ways are dark. 

Saul. If they be just, I care not: 
I can endure till death relieve me; ay, 
And not complain ; but doubt enfeebles me, 
And my strong heart, that gladdeth to endure, 
Falters ’neath its misgivings, and, vex’d, beats 
Into the speed of fever, when it thinks 
That the Almighty greater is than good. 


The power of this drama is centred in Saul and his “ double,” 
Malzah. ‘The other characters are, on the whole, much inferior 
to these ; and we should be leaving our readers with an exag- 
gerated impression of the merit of the piece, were we to conclude 
without saying that, though the writer has shown great poetical 
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ability, he has by no means, as yet, written a great work. His 
faculty, however, seems to be so peculiarly adapted for the treat- 
ment of the particular theme he has chosen, that, should these 
words ever meet his eye, we would venture to recommend him 
to reconsider, and in many parts re-write, his poem, at the same 
time greatly abbreviating it by the omission of those parts in 
which the symbolical reflection of the theme is wanting or weak. 

“The Saints’ Tragedy” requires to be mentioned here for 
little more than the general merit of being one of the best of 
modern dramas. ‘The author of “ Violenzia” speaks of it as “a 
work which stands without a rival in the dramatic literature of 
the day ;” but this is greatly to over-rate Mr Kingsley’s piece, 
which, though in various ways admirable, is in no respect supe- 
rior to the dramas of Mr Taylor, and in some respects inferior. 
Mr Kingsley himself, we are sure, would be the first to allow 
the great superiority of the character of Dunstan, in “ Edwin the 
Fair,” over Conrad in the “ Saints’ Tragedy.” The “ Saints’ 
Tragedy,” again, is full of mental anachronisms, such as: “ I 
have prepared my nerves for a shock ;” “I had something ortho- 
dox ready ;” and almost every line in the politico-economical 
discussions in Act II. By passages like these, we are too much 
reminded that it is a modern writer writing about old times. 
This is never so in Mr Taylor’s plays. There is also far more 
of what we have described as the unintelligent adoption of 
Shakespeare’s manner, in Mr Kingsley than in Mr Taylor. The 
action does not go on singly, orderly, and plainly, as in “ Philip 
Van Artevelde,” but is mixed with a good deal of matter which 
has more than the merely apparent irrelevancy of the subordinate 
bye-play in Shakespeare. When, to these deductions from 
the perfection of the “ Saints’ Tragedy,” we have added the fault 
of an unnecessarily obtrusive and didactic sexuality (not sensual- 
ity), which appears also in other works of Mr Kingsley, we may 
give free scope to our admiration of this remarkable production 
of this writer’s youth. It has the merit of being what few poems 
of late years have been, namely, a thoroughly conscientious work ; 
the author did not leave off until he had made his play as good 
as he possibly could at the then stage of his faculties. There is 
not one slovenly line in the whole; and the action is everywhere 
kept up with a steady and equable vigour, which is not to be 
found elsewhere in recent dramas, if we except the dramas of Mr 
Taylor, ts whom Mr Kingsley has evidently looked up, as to a 
noble model of masculine poetic power, especially in the lyrical 
portions of his work. Mr Kingsley h»s been too often and too 
highly praised in this Review for it to be likely that the “ Saints’ 
Tragedy” is unknown to the majority of our readers. We may 
therefore be excused from entering into any detailed notice of it. 
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Mr Matthew Arnold, also, has been so fully and so recently noticed 
by us,’ and what we said about his addiction to ancient forms of 
art is so exactly applicable to “ Merope,” that we need say little 
more of it here than that, with the exception of “ Sampson 
Agonistes,” it is by far the most faithful, poetical, and learned 
revival of the Greek drama of which the English language can 
boast. We must confess, however, that Mr Arnold’s ‘admirable 
workmanship, and the weight which justly attaches to his opinion, 
have failed to impress us with the general feasibility of what he 
had attempted, or, rather, done. It seems to us that the forms 
of the Greek drama can never be revived among us, if it were 
only that their simplicity and severity exclude the representation 
of characters under other than very general aspects of good and 
evil. Our modern—shall we say “used up ?”—intellects are en- 
tirely dead to causes which were powerfully moving in other 
times and under other conditions. Even among ourselves, i in 
earlier days, an audience or a circle of readers might have been 
convulsed with excitement at the crisis in which “Merope i is on 
the point of slaying her son, mistaking him for her son’s assassin ; 
but, alas for the modern reader! “ What’s Hecuba to him, or he 
to Hecuba,” unless they are better acquainted than the nature of 
the Greek drama allows them to be? We must know Merope 


and /Epytus better, we must become personally interested in 
them as individuals, before we can care a straw for their fates as 
mere man and woman. We do not say that this is a right state of 
feeling, but we do say that it is the condition of all modern 
readers above fifteen years of age, and that it is fatal to the suc- 
cess of any thorough-going revival of the Greek drama. 


1 North British Review, vol. xxi., p. 493. 
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Art. VIL—1. The City of the Great King; or, Jerusalem as it 
was, as it ts, and as tt shall be. By J. T. Barcray, M.D. 
Philadelphia: 1858. 

2. History of the Eastern Church. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE. 
Two Vols. 8vo. London. 

3. History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, from its Foundation, 
A.D. 44, to the Death of Heirotheus, 1846. By the Rev. J. M. 
NEALE. Two Vols. 8vo. London. 

4, A History of the Church of Russia. By A. N. MOURAVIEFF. 
Translated by the Rev. R. W. BLackmore. 8vo. London. 

5. Christianity in Turkey ; a Narrative of the Protestant Refor- 
mation in the Armenian Church. By H. G. O. Dwicur. 
London. 

6. The Nestorians and their Rituals, etc.; also Researches into 
the Present Condition of the Syrian Jacobites, Papal Syrians, 
and Chaldeans, ete. By Rev. G. P. Bapcer. Two Vols. 
8vo. London. 


Tue East, be it Persia, or Syria, or Egypt, does not by any 
means fulfil the dreams which most of us have had of it. He 
that has caught up visions of its splendour from the Ghazels of 
Hafiz, or the Lalla Rookh of Moore, will feel considerably angry 
when he discovers the extent to which he has been duped by a 
large class of poets to whom it has furnished poetical capital 
almost inexhaustible, and who, in regard to it, have drawn as 
largely upon their own fancy as upon the credulity of the untra- 
velled multitude. The myrtle hedge-rows of the Shibra, the 
“ gardens of gul in their bloom,”—the olive and orange groves,— 


The shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks,— 


the note of the turtle, the song of the nightingale, the hum of the 
wild bee, the spicy breezes, the “ unclouded skies of Peristan ;”— 
these, with the beauteous forms and faces, too fair for earth, have 
been the materials out of which we of the cold cloudy North have 
constructed an Orient liker some Paradise that was never lost 
than a region of man’s fallen earth. A few days’ residence in an 
Oriental city, be it Cairo or Constantinople,—a few weeks’ travel 
through these regions of wonder, say the banks of the Nile or 
the Ghér of Jordan, would modify the enthusiasm of many a 
modern admirer of “ the land of the sun.” 

Still it is a wondrous clime; so rich in its fruits, so gay in 
its flowers, so luscious in its odours,—the land of the palin and 
pomegranate, the vine and the olive ;—and withal so exquisitely 
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sunny! What sunshine is that which bathes you as you sit 
gazing round you from the broad top of the old Pyramid of 
Cheops, or from which you hide yourself amid the giant-ruins of 
Abu-Sembel or Karnac, or through which you cut your way, as 
through liquid silver, in your white-sailed Nile boat! ‘There is 
no sunshine like it; nowhere else does it seem so unmixed and 
unalloyed. Pass out of Egypt into the eastern desert; take your 
camel and pace along the shore of the A®lanitic oulf, from Ras 
Mohammed to Kalat Akabah; from that take your way to 
Wady Masa, and wander amid the ruins of Petra; it is still the 
same pure sunshine. Pass out of the desert into Syria; sit down 
by the two wells of Bir es-Seba, or on the margin of Bahr Lit, 
under the reflection of the hills of Moab, or under the palms of 
Jenin, or on the western slopes of the great Lebanon, with the 
blue sea before you and the long ridges of snow above your 
head ; you are still conscious of being shone upon by a sunlight 
purer and more intense than you have known amid your northern 
mists. An Arab, gasping with heat and thirst on the broad 
sand-plain of Debbet Ramleh, might sigh for the coolness of the 
soberer West, as we do in our dreams for the glow of “ the 
delicious East ;” you yourself, climbing up the steep defiles of 
Et-Tih, might long for a cloudier sky ; “but still you cannot help 
acknowled zing the purity of the matchless sunshine. 

Of natural phenomena this perhaps strikes a Western most, 
and for a time makes the East so exhilarating. Its influence on 
character, morality, government, religion, is not now under dis- 
cussion. Most certainly climate gives a helping hand to mould 
all these. Everything in a country that is permanent goes to 
form the characteristics of the nation,—be it mountain, or sea, or 
clouds, or sunshine. 

The life and habits of a people are, to a large extent, moulded 
by their climate and the peculiarities of their land. Orientalisms 
and Occidentalisms are not altogether capricious and arbitrary. 
Many of them are the offspring of the sky and soil. Certain 
features must always be peculiar to certain nations, not merely 
because of their ancestry, but because of their physical distinc- 
tions; and though, to some extent, there may be a fusion of 
these, an interchange of peculiarities, yet there are certain 
great ridges or outlines which must remain unobliterated and 
almost unsoftened. 

Not very far from our shores, and under our dominion, there 
lies a singular specimen of the East. A Mediterranean island, 
four days’ journey from Dover, will introduce the traveller into 
some of the “lights and shades” of Oriental life. 

It was Christmas-day in Malta. No English June could 
breathe more of summer than this Mediterranean December : 
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the sunlight was superbly yet calmly brilliant; the scorching bite 
of the sirocco had not yet found its way across the wave from 
the Lybian furnace where it is generated; the caper-plant jiung 
itself out from the seams or splits in the bastion walls; the 
oranges gleamed from beneath their freckled foliage ; the karib 
and the prickly pear were beginning to look out for spring ; 
while the carnation and the lily, luxuriating in the bright aur, 
proclaimed themselves the winter flowers of this sunny isle. 

All Valetta was in gala dress, tricked out for holiday, the 
Church’s choicest holiday. Yet with the significance of that 
holiday nothing was in keeping; and all that was seen or heard 
seemed, if not a burlesque upon the ecclesiastical symbolism of 
the season, at least an inebriate outburst of that strange kind of 
extreme worldliness which finds fullest vent to itself in connec- 
tion with the scenic ritualism of corrupted Christianity. There 
was nought to recall the Babe of Bethlehem, the Child of the 
stable and the manger. The purple robe, the reed, the mock 
homage,—these rather suggested themselves to the muser, what- 
ever they might do to the participator of the glittering mockery. 
Religion and revel ; worship and frolic; the confessional and the 
tavern ; the church and the opera; the penance and the sensu- 
ality ;—these were the alternations of the day for which the 
population was bustling to prepare. ‘The tall yellow houses ; 
the strait steep streets, with the bold auberges of the Templar age 
projecting at intervals ; the frequent statues of guardian saints ; 
the massive churches, that to the stranger seem half Eastern and 
half Western, half Arabic half Grecian, in their architecture ; 
the varied dress of the men, and the sly faldette of the women ; 
the crowds of sauntering priests, each one a Silenus or a Bacchus; 
the scores of British soldiers idling in the shade or drinking in 
the cafe ;—these are some of the sights that give to the traveller 
characteristic specimens of the island on whose white rocks he 
is treading. 

Malta is truly the East,—more so than Alexandria. In the 
latter the West meets the East, and predominates ; in the former 
the East meets the West, and predominates. Lower Egypt is 
Occidental ; Middle Egypt is Oriental (Cairo, its chief city, more 
Oriental than Calcutta); Upper Egypt, with its temples, tombs, 
and pyramids, represents the extinct dynasties and tribes of far 
antiquity. Malta is all Eastern, save in religion. The rock 
itself is a fragment of Africa; but the religion is not from 
Mecca, but Rome,—one of the most genuine relics of sensuous 
European mediaevalism that either East or West can furnish. 
For this it owes something to the Crusades ; and the Knights of 
St John share with apostles the honour of being its tutelary 
deities. The language, too, is quite unique. Its base is Arabic, 
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and three-fourths of its words are of that tongue; but Italian 
has come in, adding new vocables and corrupting the old. A 
Bedawi from Wadi Sudr or Wadi Misa would find himself 
more at home, in so far as language is concerned, among the 
Popish peasantry of Sliema or Citta Vecchia, than among his 
fellow Moslems of Stambil or Bagdad. Hence Malta furnishes 
dragomen for Egypt, for the desert, and for Syria, Antonio of 
Valetta finding small difficulty in conversing with Sheikh Besh- 
arah of the Arabah. 

With the religion of Malta England does not concern itself, 
giving full scope to the two thousand men who curse the island 
under the name of priests; nay rather, it would seem as if 
governors and generals were more anxious to withhold truth 
than to give it, more concerned about repressing Protestantism 
than restraining Popery. For education England does nearly as 
little as for religion. Why should not men die in the faith in 
which they were born? Why should children get instruction, 
without which their fathers, and their fathers’ fathers, did suffi- 
ciently well? The moral responsibilities of power are nervously 
protested against by the political philosophies of the day, and 
totally set aside by the statesmanship that proclaims, as its fun- 
damental axiom, neutrality in religion, the non-recognition of 
any revelation, liberty, equality, fraternity among all gods and 
goddesses, saints and prophets alike. 

St Julian’s College, we have said to ourselves, might do some- 
thing for its own island. It trains labourers for Asiatic Turkey ; 
and it does well. But might it not break ground in Malta? 
There is work for its students there. It need not fear to measure 
swords either with the priesthood or the peasantry around, for 
both are grossly unlearned. Its square towers seem to speak of 
strength for siege; let there issue from these the men whom it 
trains for other fields, to prove their spears upon their own.' 

Yet there are many things in Malta that speak well of British 
rule. In this island-gateway of the East justice has its seat, and 
law is reverenced. In spite of priestly sway and the imperious- 
ness of Romanism, there is a large amount of northern fairness, 
and the will of the ruler is circumscribed by honest statutes. 
This supremacy of law over individual will is the real root of 
the differences in government between Europe and Asia. But 
the difference is easily effaced. Place a consul beside a pasha 
in some Eastern town, removed from the ventilation of Western 

1 See “Seventh Report of the Malta Protestant College” (1857). Nothing 
can be more satisfactory than the “declaration of principles,” at p. viii; yet 
malicious men have cast at it the imputation of “ Tractarian” (p. 27)—a con- 
venient epithet, we find, for the unscrupulous. One hears it sometimes at 


home, and travellers pick it up in the East, as it is flung recklessly about to 
serve @ purpose. 
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air, and, unless he be a man of integrity, he will soon imitate 
his neighbour, and make the “voluntas” stand both “ pro 
ratione” and “ pro lege.” Set a Protestant bishop beside a Latin 
one, or beside a Greek patriarch, and, unless he be a man not 
coveting pre-eminence, nor arbitrary in purpose, he will assume 
the state of his fellows, and perhaps surpass them considerably in 
attachment to his own will. Nor, in so doing, would either 
consul or prelate be likely to incur much scandal, unless the 
“Eastern correspondent” of some London journal should see or 
hear things not intended to be seen or heard, and raise a 
ciamour in the West, which for a season discomposes the wrong- 
doer and arrests the wrong. 

Thus, as the East is the home of sunshine, so is it the native 
soil of despotism ; that is, of power wielded by one will, irre- 
sponsible either to law or public opinion. Old Babylon is still 
the type of Eastern government. A “limited monarchy” found 
no favour with Mahomet, nor did he allow the Koran to proclaim 
the “rights of the people.” He furbished the clumsy sword of 
ancient autocracy, and bent it into a flashing scimitar,—making 
despotism more despotic, because religious, and giving it freer 
scope for prompt and unfettered exercise. 

The despotic atmosphere of the East, as it would seem, is 
rather infectious; so that Western consuls, breathing it for a 
little, do and defend things in their eastern acts of authority 
which they would not think of at home. The Austrian or 
Prussian consul would not hesitate to seize one of their country- 
men in Syria, who might offend them, imprison him without 
cause shown, keep him in durance for days or weeks, as the case 
may be, and then pack him off to some continental zuchthaus 
with the next steamer that passes Beyroot or Jaffa. No English 
consul would thus act the Sultan,—hardly a French one; but 
travellers and “ special correspondents” tell of more instances 
than one in which the Prussian representative has not hesitated 
thus to abuse his power and to disgrace his Protestantism. At 
Constantinople or at Alexandria this could hardly be ventured 
on; but between these two cities there is a large range of country, 
where things admit of being done more quietly and pleasantly, 
without the risk of an exposure. 

The whole system of Consular government in the East re- 
quires amendment. These European representatives are too 
strong and too weak. They can defy and they can be defied, 
even in matters of Jaw and justice. They are quite strong enough 
to oppress the feeble; they are not strong enough to resist the 
powerful, They would not, perhaps, defile their hands with a 
bribe like an Eastern kadi; but they are accessible to influences 
which are quite as corrupting; the blandishment or the menace 
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doing effectually the work of the bribe. Stimulated by rivalries, 
one part of their vocation is to thwart each other. Acting as 
political delegates from their several governments, their object is 
to watch each other’s movements and countercheck each other's 
schemes. Ostensibly they come to care for the interests of the 
men of their own nation; in reality they concern themselves as 
much about the interests of those beyond their jurisdiction. Holy 
Scripture speaks of men who are “ busybodies in other men’s 
matters,” or, as the word is, aAAorpierioxora, that is, “ everybody's 
bishop but their own ;” and, perhaps, we might, without injustice 
to some at least, use the word here, and say that many of these 
men of authority are everybody’s consuls but their own. Espion- 
age becomes the consulate as ill as the embassy; but, in the 
present jealous condition of Western politics, the consul is com- 
elled to act the part of spy, or at least sentinel. 

The East, having no politics of its own, has been and is still 
made the arena for the politics of the West. One does not 
wonder at seeing Constantinople made a centre of Western 
influence or intrigue. If the prestige of ancient Byzantium can- 
not account for this, the magnitude and importance of Stambiil 
will fully justify it. It is a city for embassies and ambassadors ; 
and even the stranger feels that the bold flags of Europe are not 
out of place in a city of such name, a city whose history is by 
no means yet concluded. 

Nor is one surprised at the large consular establishments of 
Alexandria ; nor the smaller but equally numerous vice-consulates 
of Cairo; nor at the recent elevation (a few months since) of the 
French vice-consulate at Suez into a regular consulate. Suez, 
indeed, is little better than a large khan, a station on the great 
Haj road to Mecca through the desert ; nor can it ever be a port, 
on account of the shoals of the Red Sea, and the drifting sands 
on both sides, which are yearly compelling its waters to retreat ; 
but then its importance as an entrepot both for France and Eng- 
land cannot easily be over-rated, at least until the Euphrates 
Railway shall attract into the Persian Gulf the commerce that 
now passes up the blue strip between the peninsular peaks and 
the bluffs of Ras Atakah.’ Cairo, both for size and Oriental 


1 The question as to the piercing of the Isthmus by a broad canal must of 
necessity be one in a great measure of national partisanship. Russia and 
France must always desire this, in order to get free access to the East, and 
thereby compete with Britain, and perhaps humble, or at least rival her, in the 
Southern Seas. Turkey and Britain can never cordially desire it. To Turkey 
it would be like allowing the Euxine to become a Muscovite lake ; to Britain it 
would be like drying up the English Channel, throwing India open to conti- 
nental aggression ; it would be the preparation for resigning the supremacy of 
India by putting the high road to it at the disposal of her enemies. A canal 
could be more easily dug from the Bay of Acco across the plain of Esdraelon 
into the Jordan, from which it would pass into the Dead Sea, raising its waters 
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celebrity, has some claims upon European notice, though, from 
its position, it is not likely to be a focus either of enterprise or 
intrigue. Alexandria, certainly, is the great centre where Kast 
and West meet, and in it Europe ought to be well represented,— 
England, above all, for she has the most at stake. Yet, if report 
speak true, the diplomacy, the nerve, and the influence, are 
monopolised by France, which, always true to its national inte- 
rests, seeks out men for places, not places for men, and sends 
talent to courts or consulates where England is content with title. 

But it somewhat surprises one to find some six or eight Euro- 
pean consuls or vice-consuls at Jerusalem. What can they be 
doing there ? 

It is an inland town, some thirty miles from the nearest ripple 
of the sea, and thirty-eight from the nearest port. Girt with 
precipices, and approached only by mountain-passes, where the 
path gives footing only to the Syrian mule or the Arab camel, 
skirted by no Danube aud washed by no Levant, El]-Kuds seems 
to repel commerce as much as Stambdl wooes it. With a popu- 
lation not exceeding 18,000, and these not commercial, not war- 
like, not literary, it seems isolated as much from the politics as 
from the sympathies of Europe. 

Yet we do not find it so. All nations, both of West and East, 
seem to gravitate towards Jerusalem. Its past history explains 
the convergence towards it of European sympathies, but its pre- 
sent condition does not so easily account for such a concentra- 
tion of European politics within its walls as we find there. The 
civilisation of the world seems as if it sought to be represented 
in that city. For reasons, which some of them perhaps could 
hardly explain,—it may be love or hatred, it may be self-interest 
or jealousy of others,—far distant courts despatch their political 
delegates to watch each other here, as if yielding to some secret 
necessity which neither to themselves nor to one another do they 
openly acknowledge. If their procedure have any tangible 
meaning at all, that meaning must be that Jerusalem is some- 
thing more than it seems; that it has a future as well as a pre- 
sent, and that its future is too closely twined with all their inte- 
rests not to render it a place of political interest, a centre of 
diplomatic stratagem. It seems as if this idea had taken pos- 
session of politicians, and that, consciously or unconsciously, it 
was swaying and shaping their plans as well as quickening their 
intrigues. 

The ecclesiastical element certainly must not be overlooked ; 





and making them fill up the Arabah (as perhaps once they did), and flow into 
the Gulf of Akabah. The whole country, from the Sea of Galilee to Akabah, 
being so much under the level of the Mediterranean (from 1000 to 1300 feet), 
would afford great facilities to the undertaking. 
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nor, in such a place as Jerusalem, could it fail to be otherwise 
than powerful. During the first six centuries, Palestine quite 
rivalled Italy in Christian superstition, and Jerusalem might 
have kept up a formidable competition with Rome had not the 
Mahommedan flood burst over the whole East with such un- 
sparing ferocity as to smother for centuries everything that wore 
the Christian name, whether false or true. But the Crusades 
bore back upon their tide the banished symbols of the Christian 
faith ; and though, by the time they had spent their force, they 
had beggared half the nobility of Europe, they had succeeded in 
restoring to Jerusalem something of the mysterious magnetism 
which it had so long possessed, and to Palestine a portion of the 
ecclesiastical influence which it once enjoyed, and which has re- 
mained with it unbroken and unlessened to this day. 

Ecclesiastical influence necessarily attracts political; and it is 
with the dynamics of the former that the latter has always operated 
most powerfullyin itsmanagementor oppression of nations. Eccle- 
siastical influence has always brought a high price in the political 
market,—quite as much in the nineteenth as in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; and hence any region or city where this commodity is to 
be had,—specially if it be tolerably cheap,—is sure to be made a 
practical market-place, a diplomatic fair. At Rome it is too 
dear, at least for Protestant courts; at Jerusalem it is con- 
siderably lower in price. A first-rate power, like England, 
might, if it were not so passive and easy-minded, secure a very 
much larger share of power in Rome than she has at present ; 
but a second-rate power, such as Prussia, has little likelihood of 
success, whatever energy she might throw out. At Jerusalem, 
however, Prussia has a considerably better chance. She has 
but to send a tolerably clever consul, not over-scrupulous or 
modest, with instructions to spare neither chicanery nor violence, 
in cajoling, menacing, and bullying Pasha, Effendi, or fellow- 
consul, And if the supposed Prussian consul can only get him- 
self backed by one or more ambitious ecclesiastics, as tools and 
co-operatives in the great continental work of humbling England, 
and edging her gradually out of her position in the East, the cabi- 
net of Potsdam may congratulate itself on being able to drive a 
tolerable business in the East, and bring on political complications, 
of which Latins and Greeks will take prompt advantage. 

It would be a very shallow mistake to suppose that the capture 
of Sebastopol ended the quarrel between the Greek and Latin 
churches in Palestine. The conflict was suspended for a season, 
till sword and cannon had done their work inthe Crimea. Had 
Russia conquered, the Syrian crisis would have been precipitated, 
and European influence would have ere this been ebbing out of 
Jerusalem. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre would have been 
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in her hands, and the imposture of the Pentecostal fire would have 
been triumphant. Had she, on the other hand, carried on the 
contest a little longer, say even for another year, the state of the 
East would have been entirely altered, and England would by 
this time have had the whole of Syria at its feet. Russia was 
exhausted ere her Crimean fortress fell, and would have had to 
withdraw her pretensions in Jerusalem as head of the Greek 
Church. But France, too, was no less exhausted; and by the 
time that another campaign had terminated, England would have 
been the only power capable of lifting a sword. The dictatorship 
of the East would have fallen into her hands without a struggle. 
But Russia paused in time; and by pausing as she did, in Jan- 
uary 1856, she saved herself from total humiliation, and prevented 
what, by January 1857, would have been the inevitable conclu- 
sion of the warfare, the establishment of British supremacy both in 
Syria and Egypt. Our statesmen were terrified at the prospect 
of having to carry on the war alone against the Northern Km- 
peror, as in a few months longer we should have had to do; but 
the conflict was one to which our resources were thoroughly equal, 
and the issue would have been worth all the cost,—though the 
disturbance of the balance of power would have been great indeed. 

The warfare having ended in the Crimea before France and 
Russia were drained of men and gold, it could be revived, after a 
season, on the spot where the quarrel originally began. Accord- 
ingly it has been sorenewed. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is surmounted by a dome,—large and somewhat clumsy. In 
1853 this dome had fallen somewhat into disrepair. On its 
south side, some feet from its base, time and weather had worn 
away the outer covering, and a large rent or hole disfigured the 
outward aspect of the building and made it uncomfortable within. 
It must be repaired. By whom? Greeks or Latins? For to 
both the church belongs. Let it be remembered that this was 
not a case in which the parties were desirous of evading the ex- 
pense of repair, and of casting the burden off their own shoulders. 
Nor was it a case in which each party was merely claiming the 
honour of doing such a work. It was not the honour, but the 
power which the doing of the thing would confer upon the party 
doing it; for in the East the man who assists in repairing a house 
has a claim over the house, almost amounting to actual pro- 
perty. Hence France stepped in, and in the name of the Latin 
Church insisted on her right to be the repairer. Russia stepped 
in, and in the name of the Greek Church maintained her right in 
the matter. The Pasha quietly made offer, it is said, to take the 
cost upon himself. But France would not yield to Russia; 
Russia would not yield to France; neither would yield to the 
Pasha. The power at stake was too great to be easily conceded. 
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Hence to this day the dome has remained in miserable disrepair ; 
and the last accounts were, that the rent was getting so wide 
that the rain poured in. 

It was the question, “ Who is to repair the dome?” that led to 
the Crimean War! During that war the question was held in 
abeyance, in the hope that Crimean victories would settle it. The 
war ceased, but the question remained unsettled; the dome, of 
course, remained unpatched. The point has been stirred again. 
M. de Thouvenel, a French envoy at Constantinople, has re- 
vived the Latin chee to the cupola ; and Russia is mustering 
all her diplomatic influence to maintain the rights of the Greek 
Church. Around the supposed tomb of the Prince of Peace, the 
battle of the two churches is again renewed. Neither nation is 
in a condition for war; yet both have sufficient power to fan the 
ecclesiastical animosities of a thousand years, and to hinder any 
adjustment of the question. No one can tell when this old 
cupola may be repaired ; for a compromise between the parties 
seems almost impossible. They will rather allow the edifice to 
go to wreck. Another war may at any time be the result. The 
direct interest of Britain in these disputes about sacred edifices 
is not very obvious; but her indirect interest is great in the ex- 
treme. It is of no moment to her who patches ‘the holy dome, 
or who possesses the “ Church of the Resurrection,” —in so far as 
the dome and the church are concerned. Why should she then be 
drawn into the strife; and why should she incline to the side of 
the Latin rather than the Greek Church? The reason lies 
close at hand. ‘The preponderance of the Greek Church is the 
preponderance of Russia in the East; and the first exercise of 
Russian supremacy in the East would be to bar out England 
from India. Setter, then, that any other power than Russia 
should have sway in Syria and Egypt. 

Foiled in her first attempt to sieze Palestine, Russia will be 
more wary now. Her object is now to gain silent influence, 
while she avoids open rupture. Nor will any effort, direct or 
indirect, be spared to accomplish this. As, during the war, she 
made Prussia her servile tool ; and, by means of her, threw daily 
impediments in the way of the allies ; so will she continue to do 
now. The game that Prussia is playing in Palestine, is as much 
for Russia as for herself; and while Russia carries on the diplo- 
matic war with France, she with wily sagacity confides to Prussia 
the work of assailing and affronting Protestant England. The 
Prussian consul at Jerusalem is quite aware of the part that he 
is expected to play.’ It is certainly not an unimportant one. 


‘Lord Clarendon, we have heard, was not asleep on this point. Lord 
Malmesbury is said to be less alive to the evil, and more disposed to let Prussia 
have her own way. 
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Yet it is one which calls for caution and prudence ; considerably 
more of these than he is supposed to possess. In the East, diplo- 
matic schemes have facilities for oozing out which they do not 
possess in the West, as they who are entrusted with their exe- 
cution are less upon their guard than with us, and at times 
betray their own secrets by their rashness and violence. 

Travellers speak of the eagerness with which all nations are 
buying up the soil of Palestine. Each is making large purchases, 
and the land is gradually passing from the hands of the Moslem 
into those of the Christian Gentile. The Jew, as represented 
by Sir Moses Montefiore, has obtained a few small patches, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, on the right of the 
Bethlehem road as you travel southward. But it is Europe and 
Russia that are competing for the purchase of Palestine. Every 
year more of its fields are bought up by France, or Austria, or 
Prussia, or Russia; in many cases not openly, but through the 
patriarchs of the churches, or some other such local agency. 
Large sums are thus laid out annually in the purchase of land ; 
and the extraordinary spectacle will ere long be presented, of a 
country bought up by foreign nations,—a country in which the 
land-owners are the sovereigns of Europe, or the representatives 
of the Greek and Latin Churches. 

Nor has England forgotten her position or her interests. 
Through the shrewd, quiet energy of her present consul, some of 
the richest portions of Palestine have become the property of 
England, greatly to the annoyance of her Greek and Latin 
rivals. The Gardens of Solomon, hard by Bethlehem, and about 
seven miles from Jerusalem, have been secured by Mr Finn; 
and it is not a little singular, that it should have been into our 
hands that this patrimony of the kings of Judah should have at 
length passed. These agricultural projects are warmly taken up 
by the representatives of the churches, as well as of the nations, 
save in the case of our own nation, in which our consul, unsup- 
ported by ecclesiastical power, and hindered often in his noble 
plans by those who ought to have seconded him, has for years 
persevered in his agricultural scheme for Palestine, and with but 
very partial aid from home has achieved no inconsiderable suc- 
cess. His operations, both at Urtas and Kerim Khulil, are most 
praiseworthy ; and ought to excite much warmer interest than 
they have hitherto excited. For what he has done for the Jews, 
he is entitled to the warm thanks of Christians at home ; and for 
what he has done in maintaining both the honour and the in- 
terests of England, he may well claim the high approbation of 
Government. 

England is the more called on to support her consuls in the 
East, because at present, as will be seen from Mr Porter’s able 
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letters in the Times, the Turkish authorities are doing their utmost 
both to bully and to over-reach them. The Pashalic of Damas- 
cus is in a critical position, and Turkish fanaticism is gathering 
strength and fury. Strange to say, it is specially against England 
that this fanaticism is showing itself; probably because Conti- 
nental hatred of our land bands European consuls together, and 
leads them to unite their influence and intrigues in stimulating 
against our consuls the smothered bigotry of Islamism. Should 
our Government show any vacillation in this matter, or any shy- 
ness in supporting vigorously the counsels and measures of its 
representatives, our peril is great and imminent; the Jaffa 
tragedy will be re-enacted at Jerusalem, and Mahommedanism 
will rush forth, scimitar in hand, from El-Khulil, Nablus, Esh- 
Sham, to do for the Christians of Syria what it has been doing 
for the Christians of Oude. A little more trifling and indecision 
on our part, a few more indications of timidity and submissive- 
ness, and we have irremediably destroyed both our prestige and 
our power in these eastern regions. 

In Syria there may be said to be three religions, the Jewish, 
the Moslem, and the Christian, including under the last all the 
various shades of false and true Christianity. Each has its own 
position, and exhibits itself in its own way. These three reli- 
gions are the representatives of three moralities, very different in 
degree. The Moslem occupies the lowest scale, the abominations 
practised shamelessly among Turks and Arabs being almost in- 
conceivable. The Latin and Greek, though low enough, are 
higher in the scale; and Christianity, even in its corruptest form, 
has not allowed morality to be dragged down so low, or rather 
to become so utterly extinct, as in Islamism. Judaism rises still 
higher; and fiendish or fanatical as you may find a Jew in his 
animosities, cunning or rapacious as you may find him in his 
dealings with the Goyim, yet among the families of his own race, 
there is an amount of purity and love which puts Latinism and 
Moslemism to shame. Hatred of the licentious Gentile may 
have done something towards this ; but the influence of ancestral 
example, and the high standard of inspired law constantly pre- 
sented to his eye, has done the most. 

We who sit at home think of Syria as a Jewish land, and sup- 
pose that if we traversed it, we should be greeted at every turn 
by Jewish memorials. Travellers bring a different tale. Almost 
every trace of Jewish history has faded away or been buried be- 
neath the soil. Rome is still Rome, and Athens has Greeks for 
citizens ; but El-Kuds is not Jerusalem, nor Nablus Shechem, 
nor Sebustieh Samaria, nor Tsir Tyre, nor El-Khulil Hebron. 
The localities are identical, but the identifying features are few, 
and these few half-effaced. The Italians still have Italy, the 
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Spaniards still have Spain, the Ishmaelite retains the desert ; but 
Egypt has ceased to be Egyptian, Syria is no longer Aramzan, 
and the Jew isa stranger in Palestine. Jerusalem is waved overby 
the flags of every European nation ; the Jew has no ensign there. 
Belonging to all nations, he has no privilege, no government, no 
law of his own, the unpitied victim of wrong and contumely. 

Nowhere can a Jew feel insult and injury more than in his 
own land ; at no hands can he resent wrong more than at those 
of a Christian Gentile. The Moslem is a much more callous 
being, and is less sensitive either to kindness or unkindness. He 
can bear evil with as much indifference as he can inflict it. Let 
a Christian Jew be imprisoned, even his unconverted brethren 
would clamour round the prison and seek to undo the prisoner’s 
bonds. Let an Arab be bastinadoed, his fellow-Moslems will 
smoke their pipes with all coolness amid his cries, uttering only 
the profane Allah akbar which is ever on their lips. 

Among Englishmen the interest in the Jew is much greater 
than among other nations. One does not wonder that the men 
of France, or Spain, or Italy should be so contemptuous toward 
the Israelite. Romanism has taught them this; and even the Pro- 
testants in these nations have imbibed, not perhaps dislike, but at 
least indifference. But it is more strange to find the Protestants 
of Germany so cold upon the matter. Luther’s hatred to the 
Jews may have left its impress,—and his fierce vituperations 
have perhaps not been forgotten. Even some of the men who 
have gone out as Jewish missionaries have exhibited a want of 
sympathy with the Jewish cause, which one is disposed to wonder 
at. They will deal with the Jew as with a Moslem; but they 
will not recognise any peculiarity in his case demanding a pecu- 
liar treatment. There are letters from some of these missionaries 
addressed to the “ Friend of Israel,” a Swiss periodical, in which 
the writer sufficiently betrays his coolness in the cause of Israel, 
and makes the reader ask, why he should be connected with such 
a work as a Jewish mission at all. The same remark applies to 
some German periodicals,—the Jerusalems-Verein for one, if we 
remember right. It is among the Christians of Britain that the 
Jew has ever found his truest, warmest friends. Somehow or 
other there seems an affinity, or at least a sympathy, between the 
Israelite and the Englishman, such as does not exist between the 
Israelite and the German. Among English consuls, too, there is 
a disposition to protect the Jew, such as is not displayed at the 
consulates of other nations. And it is remarkable that the 
greatest friend of Israel in the whole East is the British consul 
of Jerusalem. Since his appointment to the consular office there, 
he has laboured with such a cordiality and untiring zeal in their 
behalf, that one would be led to ask, if he were not the Jewish 
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consul. Securing labour for them, either in tillage or in build- 
ing, he has permanently relieved the poverty of hundreds ; while, 
by his unremitting patronage of all schemes for their temporal or 
spiritual benefit, he has been the channel of lasting blessing to 
them and to their children. Take your Syrian pony and accom- 
pany him to Kerim Khulil or to Urtas; mark the well-tilled 
fields and gardens and olive-yards ; notice the busy hands that 
are there,—see the confidence which unconverted as well as con- 
verted Jews repose in him; and you will not be long in dis- 
covering what a patron and benefactor Israel has in that true- 
hearted Christian man, the fitting representative of the only 
nation that really befriends the Jew. 

England is not loved in the East, any more than in the West. 
She is great enough to be envied, or perhaps admired, but too 
great, too strong, to be loved. That she is feared, is obvious 
enough; and much more feared might she be, were she as 
punctilious in claiming her position, and insisting on her rights, 
as some nations are. Her conscious strength makes her too easy 
and too patient; she lays aside needful vigilance and jealousy ; 
she concedes to weakness what she would deny to power. The 
Moslem, indeed, if he does not love her, yet in some measure 
trusts her; for she is much more honest than others, and little 
disposed to aggression or cruelty ; so that, unlike all others, she 
would rather suffer wrong than inflict it. But by all there is a 
recognition of her greatness; and even they that dislike her 
most, are proud when placed in circumstances which enable or 
entitle them to wield her power. A Syrian consul or a German 
ecclesiastic, entrusted with British power, is a proud man indeed. 
Ten chances to one, however, that he will abuse it. To have 
the power of such a nation committed to them, even in humble 
offices, is sufficient to turn some men’s minds. Some of the most 
“ fantastic tricks” that have been played in the East, have come 
about in this peculiar way. The position, which would not for 
a moment elate an Englishman, would at once upset a foreigner ; 
nor does anything gratify him more, than when he can wield 
English power against some unhappy Englishman that may have 
fallen under his displeasure by his boldness and independence. 
Not more dangerous is it to place an English revolver in the 
hands of a Bedawi or a Syrian fellah, than to entrust English 
authority to foreign hands. 

England is by far too remiss in regard to her own interests in 
Syria ; and if our Government at home is not more vigilant and 
energetic, she will find herself gradually edged or elbowed out 
of the land. France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, have all 
their schemes of national aggrandisement there. The courts of 
Paris, Petersburgh, Vienna, and Berlin, are quite alive to the 
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importance of securing a strong position in the East. They in- 
struct their consuls on this point, and they warmly back them. 
There is not one of their officials but knows that he will be 
vigorously supported by his Government in any scheme, however 
ambitious, or in any blunder, however gross, if only that scheme 
or that blunder tend to aggrandise his nation, or humble its rival. 
Yet there is one portion of the East in which our influence 
must always be strong, so long as we retain India, and remain a 
maritime power. We mean Egypt. All that Egypt has become 
within these thirty years, she owes to England. Arrest English 
commerce, and Alexandria would collapse in a single year. 
Suez would, of course, become a mere pilgrim-khan, and her 
brackish well, instead of giving water to the three or four hun- 
dred noble camels that transport British merchandise across the 
sands, would degenerate into the annual drinking-trough of the 
Haj caravan. Cairo would suffer greatly, yet less, perhaps, than 
other Egyptian cities, as she is not quite so dependent on foreign 
traffic. But Alexandria would soon shrivel up into a fourth “of 
its present dimensions; and not all the power of Greek enter- 
prise or French ambition could prevent such a catastrophe. 
Britain needed a short route to India; and this necessity has 
een the revival of Egypt. The faded cities of Egypt are 
reviving, and its buried villages shaking off the sand from their 
walls, and rising out of their ‘debris. Across that narrow strip of 
land, the whole West pours into the East, and the East into the 
West. Europe empties itself into India, China, Australia, and 
the islands of the vast oceans of the antipodes ; and these in return 
flow back to Europe. A narrow channel like this must, by such 
a constant flow and reflow, be soon deepened ; and, till British 
civilisation shall retreat, and British commerce dry up, this flow 
will continue. For, let it be remembered, that this revival of 
Egypt is only commencing ; and the completion of the railway 
between the two seas will bring with it wonders on which we do not 
calculate. Five years ago the isthmus between Alexandria and 
Suez could not be traversed in less than six days—six days of 
weary travel, in which the Nile boat, the van, the camel, and 
the donkey, were alternately called into requisition. Now the 
run between Alexandria and Cairo is one of six hours; and that 
between Cairo and Suez will, as soon as the remaining twenty 
miles are finished, be one of four. At present the trains run 
only on alternate days,—soon they will be daily, or several times 
a-day. At present steamers only come and go once a fortnight,— 
soon ‘they will be, if not daily, at least on “alternate d: ays. The 
electric telegraph will, of course, shoot its wires over the desert, 
and under the sea, to India; and every change thus called up 
by British necessities, will be a fresh impulse ‘to Egypt. Ina 
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few years this neglected province of Turkey will be the wealthiest 
and most important of the Sultan’s dominions; and the Pasha of 
Egypt will sit upon no second throne. 

It is possible that affairs may take another course—a course 
which, though it will not wholly dry up Egypt, may materially 
arrest its prosperity. Should the Euphrates railway succeed, 
there will be two channels eastward instead of one. The Egyp- 
tian one will still be maintained, for it has advantages of its own ; 
but the Assyrian one will be a mighty rival, and in its rivalry it 
may do for the buried cities of Babylonia what is now being 
done for the waste cities of Egypt. The stream of British com- 
merce, pouring itself into the Persian Gulf, will raise up the old 
cities, and draw a new population to its banks. For a time, 
these two streams, flowing thus widely asunder, will leave Syria, 
or at least Jerusalem, untouched. But ere long the necessity of 
a junction will be felt, and the junction-line between Egypt and 
Babylonia, though it might only skirt, not traverse Syria, would, 
by its necessary ramifications, lead to a resuscitation of the 
cities of Palestine, and first of all, of Jerusalem itself. 

As in India, so in Egypt and Syria, the Eastern mind is wak- 
ing up; and one of the ways in which it shows this, is its desire 
for education. Whether this has been produced by the rivalry 
of others, or by the honour and gain now connected with educa- 
tion, or whether it be from the deep gnawings of mental hunger 
(for the intellect of the East has fasted long), we cannot say. 
Probably the human mind cannot subsist beyond a certain time 
in starvation or dormancy. When that time has passed, it 
awakes up by the very cravings of its own intellectual and 
moral appetites. These influences may be all at work in the 
present age, and producing that desire for something higher and 
better which we find so extensively prevailing. A European 
education is one of the objects of Oriental ambition. 

To meet this craving, the different sects have established se- 
minaries, supplied in many places with first-rate masters. In 
this educational movement, the Latin and Greek Churches have 
taken the lead. ‘The Moslem avails himself of their institutions 
without scruple. In Egypt we find these schools; and also in 
Jerusalem. The seminaries which these churches are carrying 
on in the Holy City are, by all accounts, of a very superior 
order, and number their pupils by hundreds; while the Protest- 
ant institutions hitherto have been altogether unsatisfactory,— 
ill-conducted, ill-taught, and ill-attended. There can be no 
doubt that Protestantism is far behind in regard to education, 
and that, through the supineness, or perversity, or incompetence 
of societies at home and agents abroad, the education of Palestine 
is likely to fall into the hands of Greeks and Latins. The Jew, 
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indeed, converted or unconverted, will never submit to enter in- 
stitutions where the symbols of Christian idolatry offend his 
eye. He cannot tolerate the Greek picture, the Latin image, 
or the German crucifix ; and he will find ways of educating his 
children without resorting to these institutions. But, excepting 
the Jew, no other will hold out, and even the image-hating 
Moslem will take education from the schools of a corrupt Chris- 
tianity, rather than remain untaught. 

It is passing strange that none of our great Missionary So- 
cieties, with all the funds and appliances at their disposal, should 
have thought it worth while to exhibit to the East the complete- 
ness of a Protestant education ; and while it saddens us to find 
education in Alexandria only in its infancy, when it ought to 
have been full-grown, it rouses one’s indignation to its utmost 
to find an untaught Prussian mechanic the representative of the 
educational Protestantism of England in Jerusalem. With 
local jealousies and strifes we have nothing to:do. Into none of 
them do we enter. We take the facts as we find them, and do 
not hesitate to say, that unless our societies do.something for 
the East more than they have hitherto done; unless they are 
resolved to educate in earnest, and compete with Greeks and 
Latins as only English energy can; unless they have made up 
their minds to present to the Jew and Moslem a style and qua- 
lity of education such as will, by its superior excellence, attract 
the Arab youth and command respect from all sects and nations, 
they had better quit the educational field and confine themselves 
to missionary work. ‘Teach well, or let teaching alone. Beware 
of bringing education as well as Protestantism into. contempt. 

The churches of the East are giving signs of new life. It is 
not reformation ; it is not spirituality ; it is not Christian zeal. 
They have been put in motion, and are beginning to exhibit 
symptoms of ancient power. As into everything else in this 
age, good or bad, so into them vitality has come, and they show 
their revived vigour at many points, and in many ways. They 
are waking up to the idea of self-importance, unfelt for centuries. 
They build new convents, and repair or enlarge old ones. They 
lay out large sums on patriarchal palaces. They begin to dust 
their books, in preparation, doubtless, for reading them. They 
refit their book-shelves, and remove their libraries from the old 
lumber room to some conspicuous chamber. They are proud to 
show their learned stores, though chary in allowing you to 
handle them. They have not yet in all places learned to read 
their ancient manuscripts, and the Codex Sinaiticus lies uncol- 
lated in the convent of St Katherin, but they would not now 
part with them for a sovereign or a rusty gun. 

Not that very much has yet been done. The present revivi- 
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cation is, as yet, more a sympathetic movement in connection. 
with Western impulses, than a quickening from within. Still 
the stagnation of centuries has passed away. Whether the new 
life is to do God’s work or Satan’s is another question, and one 
of most serious import. But it is one on which we cannot enter, 
for. it is one which we have no materials for deciding on. Had 
Protestant missions stood high in estimation, there might have 
been hope. But such is not the case. At Damascus, no doubt, 
we have the vigorous agency of the Irish Presbyterian Church ; 
at Beyroot, Sidon, and Cairo, we have American labourers ; but 
what have we at Alexandria,—what have we at Jerusalem? In 
the former we have neglect ; in the latter, mismanagement; in 
both, Protestant influence is at zero.’ 

We are glad to learn from Dr Barclay’s work that the Ame- 
ricans have not deserted the Holy City. They are preparing to 
re-occupy the field which for three years they had forsaken ; and 
if the present extraordinary movement in that land tell as it 
ought upon missionary enterprise, we may expect to find our Trans- 
atlantic brethren projecting and carrying out schemes, both educa- 
tional and evangelistic, for Jerusalem, such as shall undo much 
of the evil that has been done there of late, and erect a Protestant 
banner round which multitudes shall rally. With a thoroughly 
Christian consul from the United States to co-operate with our 
own in his labours of faith and love, as well as generally to up- 
hold the cause of Protestant missions, we may yet hope to see 
something accomplished for a city which has so long been the 
seat and centre both of Eastern and Western superstition. 

But let us take a sentence or two from Dr Barclay’s splendid 
volume,—a volume full of original information throughout. 
Though with some of its topographical conclusions we may not 
wholly agree, yet the amount of new detail with regard to Je- 
rusalem and its vicinity is greater than that of any volume that 
has ever been published on the topography of that city. A re- 
sidence of several years enabled the author to make many most 
important researches, the resu!ts of which he has given at length. 


’ For one or two years there were two missionaries in Alexandria, sent out 
by some Scottish Society. One has left, on account of health, if not both. We 
have heard several Eastern travellers speak very highly of Mr Brown, and re- 
gret his departure from Egypt. Jerusalem could spare some of its labourers, 
for either Alexandria or Cairo. It has four or five missionaries, two or three 
medical missionaries, three or four deaconesses belonging to the Lutheran nun- 
nery, three or four teachers, and at their head a bishop. These are too many 
for so small a city ; and to transport some of them to a larger sphere of usefulness 
would be a benetit to themselves as well as to the mission. Mr Holman Hunt, 
the eminent artist, in a most startling pamphlet, has noted the Jerusalem 
« jealousies,” as well as other evils, among Eastern missionaries. See for further 
revelations a pamphlet by the lay Secretary of the London Jews’ Society, J. 
Graham, Esq. The pamphlet called, “a Reply,” answers nothing, but contirms 
everything which these two gentlemen have stated. The matter demands inquiry. 
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It is not, however, with these that we are at present concerned. 
We are making a survey of the East in its more general aspects, 
both secular and sacred, and we wish to cite Dr Barclay in re- 
gard to some of these. ’ His sketch of the condition and relations 
of the city is thus given :— 


In no other city, perhaps, on earth, are there so many and such 
distinct races of men and grades of religion as are to be found in 
Jerusalem—the sensual, fair-skinned Turk—the swarthy, turbulent 
Arab—the barbarous, ebony-skinned African—the superstitious, cir- 
cumventing Christian of every hue and dye, and the down-trodden, 
Banquo-like Israelite, the wanderer of every clime—a stranger every- 
where—at home nowhere—not even on his own heaven-given soil ! 

From Jerusalem as a central point 75,000 of the Arab family can 
also be reached in every direction. Situated on the medimarinean 
isthmus, between the continents of Asia and Africa on the one hand, 
and the Mediterranean or Western Sea and the Indian or Eastern 
Ocean on the other, leading to the abode of Japhet in Europe, and 
the Isles of the Gentiles in all Oceanica:—it is thus accessible to 
all nations, tribes, kindreds, and tongues. Nor is there another 
spot on the face of the earth so well situated as Palestine for the 
erection of a mighty Pharos, for the diffusion of moral light amongst 
those that are sitting in the region and shadow of death. Hence 


the importance of creating an immense Bible Magazine in Jerusalem. 
Equally obvious too is the importance of the Holy City as the most 
suitable place on all the earth for a “school of the prophets”—a 
great mission establishment for preparing missionaries for the whit- 
ening fields of the East—that “the law may go forth of Zion, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” What a noble and inviting 
enterprise ! 


The following statement as to the resources of the Jerusalem 
branch of the London Jews’ Society is curious, and confirms 
our idea as to what might be expected of such a mission, were it 
rightly managed both at home and in Palestine :— 


How handsomely the Jerusalem station of this colossal missionary 
corporation is endowed with available funds, as well as with other 
ways and means, will also abundantly appear from the appended 
statement, taken also from the report above. 

By Fund towards Stipend of Minister of Christ Ch., Je- 
rusalem, Stock L.8500 . . L.8289 6 38 

“ Fund towards repairs of Church at J erusalem, Stock 
L.1000 , ° 975 4 5 

“ Fund for Circulation of Scriptures i in Palestine, Stock 
L.2000 ° ; 1950 8 11 

“Fund for House of Industry at Ji erusalem, Stock 
L.2000 ‘ ° 9752 4 4 


“Fund for assisting to establish in business Inmates 
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leaving the House of Industry at Jerusalem, Stock 
L.200 , ; . ‘ , L.195 
By Fund towards salary of the Apothecary to the Hos- 
pital, Jerusalem, Stock L.2000 P . 1950 
“ Fund for the relief of Inquiring Jews, or Infirm or 
Aged Converts at Jerusalem, Stock L.4000 3900 
“ Fund for Widows and disabled Missionaries, Stock 
L.15,000 . ° ° ° ‘ 14,628 
“ General Fund, as per account ° ; 5904 
“ Fund for Relief of Jewish Converts, at Jerusalem 169 
“ Fund for Relief of Inquiring Jews, etc., do. . 300 
“Fund for assisting to establish in business Inmates 
leaving the House of Industry at Jerusalem 9 
“ Reserve Fund ° ; ° ‘ 100 
“Suspense account for sundry drafts of Committee 
charged to account of 1851-52, but not paid 3411 16 5 
‘* Bills payable under acceptance . . 1711 19 5 


In real estate possessions it is still more richly beneficed. Its 
splendid church edifice, the Anglican Cathedral—called at first 
“Church of St James,” but now known as “Christ Church,” is 
said to have cost—inclusive of the Consular Residence attached— 
several hundred thousand dollars, though only containing sittings for 
two hundred persons. 


Our only other extract is "as to what the author calls the 
“ general principles” of the mission. It acknowledges as its basis 
the apostolicity of the Eastern churches; and greets the bishops, 
etc., of the Popish Church, as well as of the others, as “ bre- 
thren in Christ.” How a mission, sending forth its bishop with 
such a manifesto as we give in a note,’ can be called a Protestant 


1 “The general principles upon which the mission was designed to be con- 
ducted, will sufficiently appear from the following manifesto of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to his brethren—“ their Holinesses” of the Oriental Apostolic 
Churches ! 


To the Most Reverend our Brothers in Christ, the Prelates and Bishops of the Ancient 
and Apostolic Churches in Syria and the Countries adjacent, Greeting in the Lord. 


We Wim by Divine Providence Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
all England and Metropolitan, most earnestly commend to your brotherly love 
the Right Reverend Michael Soloman Alexander, whom we, being well assured 
of his learning and piety, have consecrated to the office of a Bishop of the 
United Church of England and Ireland according to the ordinances of our Holy 
and Apostolic Church, and having obtained the consent of our Sovereign Lady the 
QUEEN, have sent out to Jerusalem with Authority to exercise spiritual juris- 
diction over the Clergy and Congregations of our Church, which are now, or 
which hereafter may be, established in the countries above mentioned. And in 
order to prevent any misunderstanding in regard to this our purpose, we think it 
right to make known to you that we have charged the said Bishop our Brother, 
not to intermeddle in any way with the jurisdiction of the Prelates or other ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries bearing rule in the Churches of the East, but to show 
them due reverence and honour, and to be ready on all occasions, and by all the 
means in his power, to promote a mutual interchange of respect, courtesy, and 
kindness. We have good reason to believe that our Brother is willing, and will 
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mission, we do not attempt to explain, or even to comprehend. 
The title of “ your holinesses,” applied by Protestants to Popish 
relates and Greek patriarchs, sounds ominously. This singular 
identification of Popery with Protestantism, which is the founda- 
tion-stone of the Jerusalem see ; this bold recognition by English 
Protestantism of the apostolic churches of the East as true churches 
of Christ, must have wrought for evil, and “ eaten like a canker” 
into the very heart of the mission, paralysing it in every effort. 
But into ecclesiastical details we do not mean to enter. For 
these, however, there are ample materials, both as to the past 
and present. The High Church histories named at the head of 
our article will give the reader one side at least of the past; and 
for the other side of both past and present, he will require very 
much to shift for himself, as the region is one by no means fully 
explored. Materials may be found, but the man to classify and 
sift them has not yet arisen. 
It is hard to say whether the Greek or the Latin Church has 
best succeeded in materialising Christianity. Walk into St 


feel himself in conscience bound, to follow these our instructions; and we be- 
seech you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to receive him as a Brother, 
and to assist him, as opportunity may offer, with your good offices, 

We trust that your Holinesses will accept this communication as a testimony 
of our respect and affection, and of our hearty desire to secure that amicable 
intercourse with the ancient Churches of the East, which has been suspended 
for ages, and which, if restored, may have the effect, with the blessing of God, 
of putting an end to the divisions which have brought the most grievous cala- 
mities on the Church of Christ. 

In this hope, and with sentiments of the highest respect for your Holinesses, 
we have affixed our Archiepiscopal seal to this letter, written with our own hand 
at our palace of Lambeth, on the twenty-third day of November, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-one. 

W. Cantuar. 

Signed and sealed in the presence of 

Curis: Hopeson, 
Secretary to the Archbishop. 

The Lutheran Church sought an alliance with the English in conducting mis- 
sionary operations in Jerusalem, at an early period of its history; and still 
maintains a cold and formal co-operation—in a kind of politico-ecclesiastical 
relationship. This singular copartnery was secured through the zealous efforts 
of the great Chevalier Bunsen, special envoy of the King of Prussia to the court 
of St James ; who was instructed by his Majesty to ascertain “In how far the 
English National Church, already in possession of a parsonage on the Mount 
Zion, and having commenced there the building of a church, would be inclined 
to accord to the Evangelical National Church of Prussia a sisterly position in 
the Holy Land.” His royal overtures of “ aid and comfort” were received—as 
may readily be supposed—as graciously as offered. Amongst many other 
marks of the special favour by which Frederick William manifested his interest 
in behalf of the mission, was the donation of 75,000 dollars in aid of the Jeru- 
salem bishopric. And all the consideration for which he stipulated in return 
for his munificent contributions, was the occasional use of the Cathedral when 
not occupied by the English ; together with the right to alternate with Queen 
Victoria in the appointment of the incumbent of the See; who, by-the-bye, 
must always be an Englishman, by hook or by crook, before he can wear the 
mitre of Zion, and claim spiritual jurisdiction over Palestine, Syria, Chaldea, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia—his diocesan province !” 
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John’s at Valetta, St Mark’s, Alexandria, St Katherin’s at 
Jebel Musa, the Church of Nativity at Bethlehem, or the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; examine carefully the rites 
of both sects; and the amount of materialism in both will be 
found so great, that you will find it impossible to express a pre- 
ference for the one above the other. Both assume, as the basis 
of their ceremonies and services, the sensuousness of man’s reli- 
gious being, and meet this by an apparatus of materialism, 
which, set in motion by priestly hands at certain seasons, per- 
forms all of religion that is needful to satisfy the worshipper, or 
to appease God, or to fill the coffers of the convent. In Mos- 
lemism there is nothing material save the massive walls and the 
imposing dome; and any one who has paced through the arches 
and recesses of the ruined but still magnificent old mosque of 
Cairo (more overawing than either St Sophia or Omar), will 
feel that the idea embodied in it was a spiritual, or at least a 
non-material one. In the apostate Christianity of the East or 
West, all is gross materialism, and the churches seem to vie with 
each other in their endeavours to express this in every part of 
their structure and adornings. Nothing can be more splendid, 
more fascinating as a piece of religious materialism, than the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is quite unrivalled, and must 
ever remain so; for it has advantages that no other church can 
ever have. It is in Jerusalem. Not, certainly, on the very 
spot where the Son of God died and rose again—to that extent 
at least its influence is lessened—but not far off. On the slope 
of Zion, looking up to the Mount of Olives, and within half a 
mile of Gethsemane, circled by memorable scenes and spots, 
it wakes up at once crowds of sacred memories, which attach 
themselves to the vast old structure, both within and without. 
These memories, in themselves so spiritual, have all been mate- 
rialised ; nor is there one thing connected with the great trans- 
action on Golgotha, which has not thus been cunningly robbed 
of its life, and converted into an elaborate petrifaction. 

This has done an evil work for pure Christian truth. The 
Moslem reviles Christianity as an assemblage of idolatries; and 
the Jew does the same. And as the unity of God and the spi- 
rituality of His worship are two special points in the creed of 
both, it is not difficult to understand their abhorrence of a Chris- 
tianity, of which the visible representative is a church such as 
the above. In its vicinity, or within sight of it, it seems impos- 
sible that a Moslem or a Jew could become a Christian. It is 
not that Godfrey’s sword lies in yon well-adorned chamber, nor 
that Baldwin’s lamp is burning o’er his shrine. The Moham- 
medan might forget his conqueror, and the Jew his persecutor. 
But everything on which the eye lights, from the “ stone of 
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unction” at the door to the tomb and inner shrine, is so palpably 
material and idolatrous, that the very entering of such a place 
of worship seems the abandonment of pure and spiritual religion. 

With singular tenacity the Lutherans cling to several of these 
symbols of religious materialism, both at home and in the East. 
They seem disposed, moreover, to ascribe to the narrow-minded- 
ness of partially enlightened minds the keen English revulsion 
from such things. It is at this point that one of the striking 
diversities between the Protestantism of Germany and Britain 
becomes visible—we might say tangible. There is an amount of 
the material element in the former which does not exist in the 
latter. Luther’s abhorrence of Rome was confined to some 
great points ; and at these he was unsparing in his condemnation 
of her idolatry. But he was not always logical in his views of 
doctrine, and he sometimes failed in tracing out the ramifications 
of that materialism which pervades Popery. Hence his system 
retained consubstantiation ; and in doing so it retained the root 
of the whole materialism of the apostate church. The Romish 
dogma of the real presence is one of the subtlest exhibitions of 
religious materialism. It assumes not only that matter can be 
spiritualised and spirit materialised, but that Deity can be mate- 
rialised and matter deified,—both at the command of a man. 
Some might call this the noblest form of materialism ; certainly 
it is the most subtle and perilous. This is the more remarkable, 
because of the transcendental tendencies of the German mind ; 
from which one would have expected rather the extreme of 
spiritualism than any sympathy with materialism, either in reli- 
gion or philosophy. In no way can this be accounted for, save 
that Luther allowed the seeds or roots of the evil to remain in 
the soil. To this, and not to the natural tendencies of the Teu- 
tonic mind, some of the phases of Germanic spirituality are to 
be traced; phases which go far to prove that mysticism and 
materialism, so far from being incompatible or mutually de- 
structive, touch at many points, have a number of strong 
affinities, and secretly foster each other, even when openly 
doing battle. Hence, among Lutherans, the retention of semi- 
Romish ornaments, the use of the crucifix, bowings to the 
altar, ecclesiastical regeneration in baptism, and prayers for 
the dead. To the East the German Church has carried its 
un-Protestant peculiarities, and complaints have been made of 
the evil report thus brought upon the name of Protestantism. 
A Jewish missionary, visiting the Crimea some years ago, re- 
marked in Simpheropol the numerous ornaments of the German 
Church there; and spoke strongly of the repulsive effect which 
such things have upon the Jewish mind. Not Jews only, but 
Mohammedans, identify them with idolatry. The difference 
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between Latinism and Lutheranism is not visible to the eye; 
for in both there is the crucifix, which the Jew especially abhors 
as the symbol of the Gentile idol. Beside us there lie some 
dozen of Scripture pictures, published in Stuttgart, but sold in 
the Bazaar of Jerusalem. They are Lutheran representations 
of scenes in the life of Christ; but they appear to us Popish 
throughout. The cross and the crucifix figure prominently in 
all of them; nor can we imagine anything more fitted to excite 
the indignation of the Jew or the sneer of the Moslem. Yet 
they are put into the hands of Jewish children in the Holy City. 
We have examined them once and again, both as specimens of 
Jerusalem wares and of semi-Protestant symbolism. We do not 
turn away from their rude execution,—that will pass with children; 
but the materialism which they embody, and the corrupt Christi- 
anity which they depict, are such as would lead us to hide them 
from the eye of every Jew, whether old or young, in whom we did 
not wish to rouse to its uttermost the old hostility to Christianity, 
and the ineradicable contempt for the idolatrous Goyim, against 
whose strange gods and graven images they and their fathers 
have for ages and generations been witnesses to the death. 

The Jew in Jerusalem, whether of the Ashkenazim, or Se- 
phardim, or Karaite, is a Jew every inch. In the street, or in 
the synagogue, or in the bazaar, or in the private dwelling, the 
son of Abraham does not forget, nor allow others to forget, his 
ae. He is poor, but he is a Jew—a Jew in the city of 

avid! Shall he then forget that his fathers were witnesses 
for Jehovah, and that Jerusalem was the place where the God 
of Israel set His name? Even if you could persuade him to cut 
off his ringlet, to doff his phylactery, to traffic in the bazaar on 
Sabbath, you could not induce him by any bribe, however large, 
to take a crucifix in his hands, or look at a picture of Messiah 
or an image of the invisible God. 

Yet, while the Jew is the witness against materialism in re- 
ligion, he is the embodiment of externalism ; not of ritualism, as 
some would say, but simple externalism. It is in Paganism that 
the ritualist must seek his parentage; Judaism runs to seed in a 
bare but bigoted externalism, which nowhere shows itself more 
truly than in their four holy cities—Safed, Tiberias, Hebron, and 
Jerusalem. Yet in it, all is thoroughly Jewish. There is no 
admixture either of Paganism or Christianity. Even in its cor- 
ruptions, Judaism exhibits the isolation which is the characteristic 
of the race. It is a system which can seek union with no other, 
and with which no other can either join or sympathise. It is too 
proud to urge its claims upon those around, or to endeavour to 
proselytise. Men may approach it, and receive it, if they please ; 
they are welcome: but it goes not a hairbreadth out of its way 
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to seek any. It deals not in compassion for the worshippers of 
false gods, but in scorn for their worship and hatred of themselves. 
The Latin the Jew calls an Edomite, the Armenian an Amalek- 
ite, the Moslem an Ishmaelite—pitying none of them, but de- 
spising them all; and sitting down in his haughty poverty to 
await the era of his expected supremacy and honour. Whether 
gazing up at the mosque of El-Khulil, which covers the cave of 
Machpelah, or wailing by the old temple wall, or standing on the 
spur of Zion, where the sepulchre of David is at once marked and 
defiled by the Moslem minaret, or wandering up the western 
slope of Olivet amid acres of tombstones, each with its Hebrew 
epitaph, he feels that he and his religion are isolations, and that 
even in the land of Abraham the Jew is the stranger and the 
Gentile the lord. 

Every movement, great or small, which the East of late years 
has experienced, has come from the West, and has been but a 
vibration produced by some continental shock, a ripple from 
the overspent storms of Europe, an impulse communicated by 
English energy and enterprise. Nothing of internal, or at least 
innate life, yet appears in the East. It is all derived, and of 
course fitful, as well as unnatural and unhealthy. It is galvanism 
rather than vitality. We have been startled by the announcement, 
made to us once again of late years, that the Turkish Empire was 
willing to become enlightened, or rather, was actually becoming 
so; and we were cheered with the news that Moslemism was 
sloughing off its bigotry. One is slow of belief as to either of 
these pieces of intelligence. A Turkish village is perhaps some 
night awakened by a band of English travellers, who, with lan- 
terns, fire-arms, noisy mirth, and the like, do make some stir and 
introduce some light. But by next evening all the illumination 
and activity are gone. Such we suspect to be the enlightenment 
of Turkey,—an enlightenment which it could not help, which 
rather disturbed its rest, and which quickly passes off. Perhaps, 
however, it may be more permanent, and may lead to something 
higher. We shall see. As to Moslemism, there are few symptoms 
of liberality, either the true or the false. Religious fanaticism 
and savage intolerance are still the badge of the system. A 
slight leaven of infidelity has spread among the better educated, 
or among those who depend for their livelihood on European 
gold; a dragoman will drink brandy; an Arab Sheikh will ne- 
glect some of his five hours of prayer ; Moslem law will wink at 
the use of bells in the convents or churches of Greeks and Latins ; 
but, beyond these, not many steps have been taken in what is 
called liberality or tolerance. 

The famous imperial firman, which has been celebrated as the 
magna charta of religious liberty to Turkey, can accomplish little 
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at present beyond proclaiming the good intentions of the Sultan 
and his minister. The fanaticism of Moslem mobs is above all law, 
and makes light of imperial edicts; and that it is not on the wane 
is proved by the great increase of pilgrims to Mecca this year 
beyond many preceding years. Much was said of the facilities 
of late years in getting access to the Mosque of Omar, and it 
was supposed that the Crimean war and English gold had thrown 
open the gates of the Kubbet es-Sakhrah and of the El-Aksa to 
the Giaur. But the tide has ebbed, and the Nubian guards of 
the mosque have become as fiercely intolerant as ever. They 
who found their way into the Haram esh-Scherif in 1855 and 
1856, and got access to the old rock, the cave, the Bir Aruach, 
the substructural arches, the subterraneous gateway, and the 
other marvellous antiquities of that venerable inclosure, may 
count themselves fortunate indeed. They have seen what may 
not be soon seen again. They have visited mysterious chambers, 
they have looked into the old temple wells, they have touched the 
old top of Moriah, they have walked round the massive monoliths 
of Jewish architecture, they have trod the bare limestone rock 
which Solomon levelled; and they may congratulate themselves on 
having something to tell for which future travellers will envy them. 

Yet, though the doors that seemed to be opening are again 
barred, there is no longer the stagnation that prevailed some 
twenty years ago. Commerce is all astir in the Levant, though 
the propelling power is European, not Asiatic. Greece is be- 
stirring herself, and Greek merchants are taking the lead in the 
busy stir. The old ports are no longer deserted, though some of 
them will not suit modern enterprise. Sidon might perhaps at 
some cost be shaped into a harbour, and represent Phoenicia once 
more ; but Tyre will not so easily revive ; its exposed and rocky 
coast rendering safe harbourage almost impracticable. But Bey- 
root is rising rapidly, and, sitting beneath the shadow of Le- 
banon, may yet come to represent the maritime power of the 
Phoenician coast. The splendid Bay of Acco, with a beacon- 
light on Carmel, might become a noble refuge as well as_ port, if 
only the Kishon would some day come down in sufficient force 
to sweep away the filthy village of Khaifa, so as to lead to the 
erection of a town and harbour worthy of sucha bay. Jaffa, the 
chief port of Palestine, may yet rise in importance, were there 
any government that would lay out, say even twenty thousand 
pounds, upon its harbour. 

In all this, however, the Jew, the original proprietors of the 
soil, has no part. The mercantile competition is among the 
merchants of the West. In their rush they tread down the 
ancient owners, nor think of ask’ ig them to share the spoil. 
That they will yet make something of these regions is by no 
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means unlikely, for the native fertility of the land is great. With 
a handful of population here and there, and with no demand for 
produce, the soil has lain untilled, the terraces dilapidated, and 
the olive-yards neglected. But, with increasing demands from 
Europe, the tillage will return, the population will increase, and 
the land will reveal once more its long hidden fruitfulness. 
Britain lost the opportunity of pre-eminence in the East when 
she consented to terminate the Crimean war ere any great result 
was achieved. She consulted the interests of France and Russia; 
but not her own. The continuance of that war for another year 
would have been almost nothing to her buoyant commerce, and 
it would so have raised her above every continental rival, that 
her sway in the East would have been paramount. The protec- 
torate of the East would have fallen into her lap without further 
strugele. The Crusader’s dream of a Western sceptre in Jeru- 
salem might have been realised by her. Had her ambition been 
equal to her means, she might have sat down on the throne of 
Godfrey, and without resistance, claimed honours which her own 
Richard failed to obtain. Had Louis Napoleon’s means been 
equal to his ambition, he would have been at this moment lord 
of the Holy City. Between want of ambition in England, and want 
of gold in France, Western influence lost the opportunity, thus 
within its reach, of obtaining the supremacy of the East. Whether 
such an opportunity may again occur, is a question beyond our 
power to answer; but if it were, we might venture to risk a guess, 
that the same abrupt and indeterminate result would recur. 
Britain does not seem at all aware of what she might accom- 
plish, without sword or cannon, simply by force of will. Such 
is her name, and such her acknowledged greatness, that a 
traveller passing through Eastern regions wonders why her supre- 
macy is not more decided and overpowering. He soon learns 
the answer,—that she does not make her will felt. Other nations, 
inferior in strength, put forth more will, and they shove her 
aside. She takes things easily ; and unless some extraordinary 
brush cccur, likely to make a noise in Parliament, allows others 
to take advantage of her. Fatal as this is to prestige and influ- 
ence, she is not alive to the evil. She would let an empire drift 
away from her rather than be at the trouble of altering routine. 
Feebler empires risk collisions, and gain by their audacity or 
imprudence. The weak thus rules the strong. Rather than 
risk collisions, she will spend months in consulting crown lawyers, 
when one bold despatch, or bolder messenger, would settle the 
case in an hor ry. Weak states, like women, resent affronts even 
when they forgive injuries; strong empires are too apt to over- 
look both. Continental states, such as France, cherish resent- 
ments ; nay, found their policy upon them. Britain for centuries 
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has cherished none. A noble position certainly to be in; yet a 
perilous one ;—surrounded as she is with enemies whose envy is 
only surpassed by their hatred. In the East especially it becomes 
dangerous to be known as a nation either too weak or too strong 
to punish. Britain is alternately regarded as both. Nor does 
she take decided steps to undeceive foreign, especially Oriental 
powers. She allows the dragoman of one of her consulates to be 
imprisoned by one of her cowardly but aspiring rivals; she lets 
her representative be browbeaten by the same in the Pasha’s 
court ; she coolly receives petitions from insolent foreigners for 
the removal of her worthiest officers ; and instead of backing her 
consular courts, she ties up their hands or cancels their judgments, 
at the bidding of a Prussian intermeddler. 

She is entitled to hold bolder language than she does, and to 
occupy a more daring position. Much as she lost by the prema- 
ture peace with Russia, she is still tacitly recognised as supreme ; 
and would she but act upon her felt superiority, she might do 
great things for the East,—for law, for liberty, for religion. The 
only nation that at this moment has the means of going to war, 
or at least of sustaining war for a single year, without dread of 
self-exhaustion or social insurrection, she might sway the councils 
as well as wield the sword of the world. She might say to the 
Sultan, If you won’t or can’t protect Christians in your cities and 
villages, I will; and without doubt or delay, each pacha’s or 
kadi’s head would be made responsible for every one bearing the 
Christian name. She might say to the Pope, You shall grant to 
my subjects the right of worshipping in an honest church within 
the walls of Rome; and the demand would be conceded. She 
might say to the continental consuls of the East, Cease your 
efforts to elbow or bully me out of Palestine, and put a stop to the 
schemes of your ecclesiastical tools, or I shall take measures, ere 
another month pass over, to double my strength in the pashalics 
of Esh-Sham and El-Kuds; and she would be submitted to. 

Britain has still a mighty name in the earth, and strength 
with which to maintain the honour of that name. Let her use 
it; for it is a sacred and noble trust; more sacred and noble 
than that of gold and silver. Neither East nor West can do with- 
out her. Did her statesmen but recognise her position, and con- 
secrate her power as well as her resources to the living God, 
she might, without a crusade, do more for the East than the 
whole century of crusades achieved. Other statesmen, believing 
in a church, work out the interests of the church in which they 
believe ; what might not her statesmen do, if believing, not in a 
church, but in a God, they were to dedicate their influence to the 
cause of living truth, and seek the promotion of interests wider 
and holier than those of any church or any nation upon earth? 
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OF all the elements which play a high part in the material 
universe, the light which emanates from the sun is certainly the 
most remarkable, whether we view it in its sanatory, scientific, 
or zsthetical relations. It is, to speak metaphorically, the very 
life-blood of nature, without which everything material would 
fade and perish. It is the fountain of all our knowledge of the 
external universe, and it is now becoming the historiographer of 
the visible creation, recording and transmitting to future ages 
all that is beautiful and sublime in organic and inorganic nature, 
and stamping on perennial tablets the hallowed scenes of domestic 
life, the ever-varying phases of social intercourse, and the more 
exciting tracks of bloodshed and of war, which Christians still 
struggle to reconcile with the principles of their faith. 

The influence of light on physical life is a subject of which 
we at present know very little, and one, consequently, in which 
the public, in their still greater ignorance, will take little inte- 
rest; but the science of light, which, under the name of Optics, 
has been studied for nearly two hundred years by the brightest 
intellects in the Old and New World, consists of a body of facts 
and laws of the most extraordinary kind,—rich in popular as 
well as profound knowledge, and affording to educated students, 
male and female, simple and lucid explanations of that boundless 
and brilliant array of phenomena which light creates, and mani- 
fests, and develops. While it has given to astronomy and 
navigation their telescopes and instruments of discovery, and to 
the botanist, the naturalist, and the physiologist, their micro- 
scopes, simple, compound, and polarising, it has shown to the 
student of nature how the juices of plants and animals, and the 
integuments and films of curganic bodies, elicit from the pure 
sunbeam its prismatic elements,—clothing fruit and flower with 
their gorgeous attire, bathing every aspect of nature in the rich 
and varied hues of spring and of autumn,—painting the sky 
with azure and the clouds with gold. 

Thus initiated into the mysteries of light, and armed with the 
secrets and powers which science has wrested from the God of 
Day, philosophers of our own age have discovered in certain 
dark rays of the sunbeam, a magic though invisible pencil, which 
can delineate instantaneously every form of life and being, and 
fix in durable outline every expression, demoniacal or divine, 
which the passions and intellects of man can impress upon the 
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living clay. They have imparted to the eultivators of art their 
mighty secret, and thousands of travelling artists are now in 
every quarter of the globe recording all that earth, and ocean, 
and air can display,—all that man has perpetrated against the 
strongholds of his enemies, and all that he has more wisely done 
to improve and embellish the home which has been given him. 

A branch of knowledge so intimately connected with our 
physical well-being, so pregnant with displays of the Divine 
wisdom and beneficence, and so closely allied in its ssthetical 
aspect with every interest, social and domestic, might have been 
expected to form a part in our educational courses, or, through 
the agencies of cheap literature and popular exposition, to have 
commanded a place in the school and in the drawing-room, and 
to have gilded, if not to have replaced, the frivolities of fashion- 
able life. Such expectations, however, have not been realised. 
Men of science who are much in the society of the educated 
world, and especially of those favoured classes who have the 
finest opportunities of acquiring knowledge, are struck with the 
depth of ignorance which they encounter; while they are sur- 
prised at the taste which so generally prevails for natural history 
pursuits, and at the passion which is universally exhibited 
even for higher scientific information which can be comprehended 
by the judgment and appropriated by the memory. ‘The prevail- 
ing ignorance, therefore, of which we speak, is the offspring of 
an imperfect system of education, which has already given birth 
to great social evils,—to financial laws unjust to individuals, and 
ruinous to the physical and moral health of the community. If 
the public be ignorant of science, and its applications, in their 
more fascinating and intelligible phases; if our clergy, in their 
weekly homilies, never throw a sunbeam of secular truth among 
their people; if legislators hardly surpass their constituents in 
these essential branches of knowledge, how can the great inte- 
rests of civilisation be maintained and advanced? how are 
scientific men to gain their place in the social scale? and how 
are the material interests of a great nation, depending so essen- 
tially on the encouragement of art and science, to be protected 
and extended? How is England to fare, if she shall continue 
the only civilised nation which, amid the perpetual struggles of 
political faction, never devotes an hour of its legislative life to 
the consideration of its educational establishments and the con- 
solidation of its scientific institutions ? 

Impressed with the importance of these facts, and in the hope 
that some remedy may be found for such a state of things, we have 
drawn up the following article, in order to show how much useful, 
and popular, and pleasing information may be learned from a popu- 
lar exposition of the nature and properties of the single element of 
light, in its sanatory, its scientific, and its artistic or zsthetical re- 
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lations. Should our more intelligent readers rise from its perusal 
with information which they hac not anticipated, and which they 
had previously regarded as beyond their depth, our labour in pre- 
paring it will be amply rewarded, and we shall hope to meet them 
again in other surveys of the more popular branches of science. 


I. In attempting to expound the influence of light as a sanatory 
agent, we enter upon a subject which, in so far as we know, is 
entirely new, and upon which little information is to be obtained ; 
but, admitting the existence of the influence itself, as partially 
established by observation and analogy, and admitting too the 
vast importance of the subject in its personal and social aspects, 
we venture to say that science furnishes us with principles and 
methods by which the blessings of light may be diffused in 
localities where a cheering sunbeam has never reached, and 
where all the poisons and malaria of darkness have been un- 
dermining the soundest constitutions, and carrying thousands 
of our race prematurely to the grave. 

The influence of light upon vegetable life has been long and 
successfully studied by the botanist and the chemist. The re- 
searches of Priestley, Ingenhousz, Sennebier, and Decandolle, 
and the more recent ones of Carradori, Payen, and Macaire, 
have placed it beyond a doubt, that the rays of the sun exert the 
most marked influence on the respiration, the absorption, and 
the exhalation of plants, and, consequently, on their general 
and local nutrition. Dr Priestley tells us, “It is well known 
that without light no plant can thrive ; and if it do grow at all 
in the dark, it is always white, and is in all other respects in a 
sick and weakly state.” He is of opinion that healthy plants are 
in a state similar to sleep in the absence of light, and that they 
resume their proper functions when placed under the influence 
of light and the direct action of the solar rays. 

In the year 1835, D. Daubeny communicated to the Royal 
Society a series of interesting experiments on the action of light 
upon plants, when the luminous, calorific, or chemical rays were 
made preponderant by transmission through the following co- 
loured glasses or fluids. 

Light. Heat. Chemical Rays. 


Transparent Glass, ° 7 7 7 
Orange Do. ° , 6 6 4 
Red Glass, , : 4 5 6 
Blue Do. ‘ , 4 3 6 
Purple Do. » »« #8 © 6 
Green Do. i» - § 3 
Solution of Ammonio, Sulphate of 

Copper, . ‘ ‘ . 2 1 5 
Port Wine, . , ‘ . 1 3 0 
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The general result of these experiments is thus given by their 
author: “Upon the whole, then, I am inclined to infer, from 
the general tenor of the experiments I have hitherto made, that 
both the exhalation and the absorption of moisture by plants, so 
far as they depend upon the influence of light, are affected in 
the greatest degree by the most luminous rays, and that all the 
functions of the vegetable economy which are owing to the 
presence of this agent, follow, in that respect, the same law.”’ 

This curious subject has been recently studied in a more 
general aspect by Mr Robert Hunt, who has published his re- 
sults in the Reports of the British Association for 1847. Not 
content with ascertaining, as his predecessors had done, the 
action of the sun’s white and undecomposed light upon the 
germination and growth of plants, he availed himself of the 
discovery of the chemical or invisible rays of light, and sought 
to determine the peculiar influence of these rays and of the 
various colours of solar light upon the germination of seeds, 
the growth of the wood, and the other functions of plants. 

In order to explain the results which he obtained, we must 
initiate the reader into the constitution of the white light which 
issues from the sun. If we admit a cylindrical beam of the sun’s 
light through a small circular aperture into a dark room, it will 
form a round white spot when received on paper. Now this 
white beam consists of three visible coloured beams, which, when 
mixed or falling on the same spot, make white, and of two in- 
visible beams, one of which produces heat, and the other a chemi- 
cal influence called actinism, which produces chemical changes, 
the most remarkable of which are embodied in photographic pic- 
tures. The whole sunbeam, therefore, contains /uminous or 
colour-making rays, heating rays, and chemical rays. 

When white light, therefore, acts upon plants, we require to 
know which of these rays produce any of the remarkable changes 
that take place; and as it is not easy to insulate the different 
rays and make them act separately, the inquiry is attended with 
considerable difficulty. By using coloured glasses and coloured 
fluids, which absorb certain rays of white light and allow others 
to pass, Mr Hunt made arrangements by which he could sub- 
mit plants to an excess of red, yellow, or blue rays, or to an 
excess of the heating rays, or of the chemical or actinic ones. 
In this way, he was not able to study the pure influence of any 
of those rays in a state of perfect insulation, but merely the in- 
fluence of a preponderance of one set of rays over others, which 
is sufficient to indicate to a certain extent their decided action. 
This will be better understood from a few results obtained with 
differently coloured media. 


1 Phil. Trans., 1836, p. 162-3. 
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Light. Heat. Chemical Rays. 
White Light contains 100 = 100 100 
Solution of Bichromate of Potash, 87 92 
Solution of Sulphate of Chromium, 85 92 
Series of Blue Glasses, 40 72 
Solution of Sulphate of Copper, 60 54 
Solution of Ammoniate of Copper, 25 48 

It is very obvious that the action of the chemical rays will be 
obtained from the three last of these coloured media, and the 
action of the luminous and heating rays from the two first, where 
the chemical rays are comparatively feeble. In this way Mr 
Hunt obtained the following interesting results :— 

1. Light prevents the germination of seeds. 

2. The germination of seeds is more rapid under the influence 
of the chemical rays, separated from the luminous ones, than 
it is under the combined influence of all the rays, or in the dark.' 

3. Light acts in effecting the decomposition of carbonic acid 
by the growing plant. 

4, The chemical rays and light (or all the rays of the spectrum 
visible to a perfect eye) are essential to the formation of the 
colouring matter of leaves. 

5. Light and the chemical rays, independent of the rays of heat, 
prevent the development of the reproductive organs of plants. 

6. The radiations of heat, corresponding with the evtreme red 
rays of tlie spectrum, facilitate the flowering of plants, and the 
perfecting of their reproductive principles. 

In Spring, Mr Hunt found that the chemical rays were the 
most active, and in very considerable excess, as compared with 
those of light and heat. As the Summer advanced, the light 
and heat increased in a very great degree relatively to the 
chemical rays; and in Autumn, the light and the chemical rays 
both diminish relatively to the rays of heat, which are by far the 
most extensive. 

“In the spring,” says Mr Hunt, “ when seeds germinate and 
young vegetation awakes from the repose of winter, we find an 
excess of that principle which imparts the required stimulus; 
in the summer, this exciting agent is counterbalanced by another 
possessing different powers, upon the exercise of which the struc- 
tural formation of the plant depends; and in the autumnal season 
these are checked by a mysterious agency which we can scarcely 
recognise as heat, although connected with calorific manifesta- 
tions, upon which appears to depend the development of the 
flower and the perfection of the seed.” 

The very curious fact of plants bending towards the light, as if 

‘This important result has been confirmed by the observations, on a large 
scale, of the Messrs Lawson and Sons of Edinburgh. See Hunt’s Poetry of 
Science, 3d Edition, appendix, and Researches on Light, p. 375. 
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to catch its influence, must have been frequently observed. Mr 
Hunt found that, “under all ordinary circumstances, plants, in 
a very decided manner, bent towards the light;” and, what is 
exceedingly interesting, when the light employed was red, from 
passing through red fluid media, the plants as decidedly bent 
from it. The property of bending towards the light is strikingly 
exhibited by the potato; and it has been found that the yellow or 
most luminous rays are most efficacious in producing this 
movement, while the red rays, as before, produce a repulsive 
effect. 

If light, then, is so essential to the life of plants, that they will 
even exert a limited power of locomotion in order to reach it, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that it may be necessary, though 
to a less extent, for the development and growth of animals. 
When we look at the different classes of the inferior animals, we 
hardly observe any relations with light excepting those of vision ; 
but, under the conviction that light does influence animal life, 
various naturalists have devoted their attention to the subject. 
In his chapter “on the influence of light upon the development 
of the body,” Dr W. F. Edwards has given us some important 
information on the effect of light in the development of animals, 
or in those changes of form which they undergo in the interval 
between conception and fecundation, and adult age,—a process 
which, previously to birth, is generally carried on in the dark. 
“There are,ihowever, animals,” says Dr Edwards, “ whose im- 
pregnated eggs are hatched, notwithstanding their exposure to 
the rays of the sun. Of this number are the Batrachians (frogs). 
I wished to determine what influence light, independently of heat, 
might exercise upon this kind of development.” With this view, 
he placed some frog’s spawn in water, in a vessel rendered im- 
pervious to light, and some in another vessel which was transpa- 
rent. They were exposed to the same temperature, but the rays 
of the sun were admitted to the transparent vessel. All the eggs 
exposed to light were developed in succession, but none of those in 
the dark did well. 

As almost all animals are more or less exposed to light after 
birth, Dr Edwards thought it would be interesting to determine 
the peculiar effect of light upon the development of the body. As 
all animals, in growing, gradually change their form and propor- 
tions, and make it difficult to observe slight shades of modifica- 
tion, he chose for his experiments species among the vertebrata 
whose development presents precise and palpable differences. 
These conditions are combined in the highest degree in the frog. 
In its first period it has the form and even the mode of life of a 
fish, with a tail and gills, and without limbs. In its second period 
it is completely metamorphosed into a reptile, having acquired 
four limbs, and lost its tail and gills and all resemblance to a 
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fish. Dr Edwards employed the tadpoles of the Rana obstetri- 
cians, and he found that all those which enjoyed the presence of 
the light underwent the change of form appertaining to the 
adult. “ We see, then,” says Dr Edwards, “ that the action of 
light tends to develop the different parts of the body in that just 
proportion which characterises the type of the species. This type 
is well characterised only in the adult. The deviations from it 
are the more strongly marked the nearer the animal is to the 
period of its birth. If, therefore, there were any species existing 
in circumstances unfavourable to their further development, they 
might possibly long subsist under a type very different from that 
which nature had designed for them. The Proteus anguiformis 
appears to be of this number. ‘The facts above mentioned tend 
to confirm this opinion. The Proteus anguiformis lives in the 
subterraneous waters of Carniola, where the absence of light 
unites with the low temperature of those lakes in preventing the 
development of the peculiar form of the adult.” 

The experiments of M. Morren on the animalcules generated 
in stagnant waters, and those of M. Moleschott on the respiration 
of frogs as measured by the quantity of carbonic acid gas which 
they exhale, confirm the general results obtained by Dr Edwards; 
but the most important researches on the subject have just been 
published by M. Beclard, in the Note which appears among the 
works at the head of this article. During the last four years, he 
has been occupied with a series of experiments on the influence 
of the white and coloured light of the spectrum, on the principal 
functions of nutrition; and, in the Note referred to, he has pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences, in a concise form, some of 
the more important results which he has obtained. 

Having placed the eggs of the fly (Musca carnaria) in six 
bell glasses, violet, blue, red, yellow, transparent, and green, he 
found, at the end of four or five days, that the worms were most 
developed in the violet and blue glasses, and least in the green ; 
the influence of the other colours diminishing in the order we 
have named them from violet to green. Between these extremes 
the worms developed were as three to one both with respect to 
bulk and length. 

In studying the influence of the differently coloured rays upon 
frogs, which have an energetic cutaneous respiration, equal 
and often superior to their pulmonary respiration, M. Beclard 
found that the same weight of frogs produced more than twice 
the quantity of carbonic acid under the green than under the red 
glass. When the same frogs were skinned, the opposite result 
was obtained. ‘The carbonic acid was then greater in the red 
than in the green rays. 

In a number of experiments on the cutaneous exhalations of 
the vapour of water from frogs, the quantitv was one-half less in 
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darkness than in white or violet light, in which the exhalation 
was the same. 

We come now to consider the influence of light upon the 
human frame, physical and mental, in health and disease, in de- 
veloping the perfect form of the adult, and in preserving it from 
premature decay. We regret to find that our knowledge on 
these pvints is so extremely limited, and we are surprised that 
physicians and physiologists should not have availed themselves 
of their numerous opportunities, in hospitals, prisons, and mad- 
houses, of studying so important a subject. We must grope our 
way, therefore, among general speculations and insulated facts, 
in the hope of arriving at some positive results; and we have no 
doubt that the direct influence of light over the phenomena of 
life, will not be found limited to the vegetable kingdom and the 
lower races of the animal world. 

Man, in his most perfect type, is doubtless to be found in the 
temperate regions of the globe, where the solar influences of light, 
heat, and chemical rays are so nicely balanced. Under the 
scorching heat of the tropics, man cannot call into exercise his 
highest powers. ‘The calorific rays are all-powerful there, and 
lassitude of body and immaturity of mind are its necessary re- 
sults ; while in the darkness of the Polar regions the distinctive 
characters of our species almost disappear, in the absence of those 
solar influences which are so powerful in the organic world. 

It is well known to all who are obliged to seek for health in a 
southern climate, that an ample share of light is considered 
necessary for its recovery. In all the hotels and lodging-houses 
in France and Italy the apartments with a south exposure are 
earnestly sought for, and the patient, under the advice of his 
physician, strives to fix himself in these genial localities. The 
salutary effect, however, thus ascribed to light, might arise from 
the greater warmth which accompanies the solar rays; but this 
can hardly be the case in mild climates, or indeed in any climate 
where a fixed artificial temperature can be easily maintained. 
Something, too, is doubtless owing to the cheering effect of light 
upon an invalid; but this effect is not excluded from apartments 
so situated, that out of a western or a northern window wemay see 
the finest scenery illuminated by the full blaze of a meridian sun. 

While our distinguished countryman, Sir James Wylie, late 
physician to the Emperor of Russia, resided in St Petersburg, he 
studied the effect of light as a curative agent. In the hospitals 













































1 “Professor E. Forbes and Mr Couch have both remarked that the vege- 
tables and animals near the surface of the sea are brilliantly coloured, but that 
they gradually lose the brightness of their hue as they descend, until the animals 
of the lowest zone are found to be nearly colourless. . . . Organisation and 
life exist only at the surface of our planet, and under the influence of light. 
Those depths of the ocean at which an everlasting darkness prevail is the region 
of silence and eternal death.”——Hunt’s Aesearches, etc.,. Appendix No. vii., p. 386. 
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of that city there were apartments entirely without light; and 
upon comparing the number of patients who left these apart- 
ments cured, he found that they were only one-fourth the num- 
ber of those who went out cured from properly lighted rooms. 
In this case the curative agency could not reasonably be ascribed 
either to the superior warmth or ventilation of the well-lighted 
apartments, because in all such hospitals the introduction of fresh 
air is a special object of attention, and the heating of wards with- 
out windows is not difficult to accomplish. 

But though the records of our great hospitals may not assist 
us in our present inquiry, yet facts, sufficiently authentic and 
instructive, may be gathered from various quarters. In the 
years of cholera, when this frightful disease nearly decimated the 
population of some of the principal cities in the world, it was in- 
variably found that the deaths were more numerous in narrow 
streets and northern exposures, where the salutary beams of light 
and actinism had seldom shed their beneficial influences. The 
resistless epidemic found an easy prey among a people whose 
physical organisation had not been matured under those benign 
influences of solar radiation which shed health and happiness over 
our fertile plains, our open valleys, and those mountain sides and 
elevated plateaus where man is permitted to breathe in the 
brighter regions of the atmosphere. 

Had we the means of investigating the history of dungeon 
life—of those noble martyrs whom ecclesiastical and political 
tyranny have immured in darkness—or of those wicked men whom 
law and justice have rendered it indispensable to separate from 
their species, we should find many examples of the terrible effects 
which have been engendered by the exclusion of all those influences 
which we have shown to be necessary for the nutrition and develop- 
ment, not only of plants, but of many of the lower animals. 

Dr Edwards, whose experiments on animals we have already 
referred to, applies to man the principles which he deduced from 
them ; and he maintains even, that in “ climates in which nudity 
is not incompatible with health, the exposure of the whole surface 
of the body to light will be very favourable to the regular conforma- 
tion of the body.” In support of this opinion, he quotes a remark- 
able passage trom Baron Humboldt’s “ Voyage to the Equatorial 
Regions of the Globe,” in which he is speaking of the people 
called Chaymas :—“ Both men and women,” he says, “are very 
muscular ; their forms are fleshy and rounded. It is needless to 
add, that I have not seen a single individual with a natural de- 
formity. Ican say the same of many thousands of Caribs, 
Muyscas, and Mexican and Peruvian Indians, whom we have 
observed during five years. Deformities and deviations are ex- 
ceedingly rare in certain races of men, especially those who have 
the skin strongly coloured.” 
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If light thus develops in certain races the perfect type of the 
adult who has grown under its influence, we can hardly avoid 
the conclusion drawn by Dr Edwards, “That the want of suf- 
ficient light must constitute one of the external causes which pro- 
duce those deviations in form in children affected with scrofula ;” 
and the more so, as it has been generally observed, that this dis- 
ease ts most prevalent in poor children living in confined and dark 
streets.” Following out the same principle, Dr Edwards “ infers 
that, in cases where these deformities do not appear incurable, 
exposure to the sun in the open air is one of the means tending to 
restore a good conformation.” It is true, he adds, “ that the 
light which falls upon our clothes acts only by the heat which 
it occasions, but the exposed parts receive the peculiar in- 
fluence of the light. Among these parts, we must certainly 
regard the eyes as not merely designed to enable us to perceive 
colour, form, and size. Their exquisite sensibility to light must 
render them peculiarly adapted to transmit the influence of this 
agent throughout the system; and we know that the impression of 
even a moderate light upon these organs produces in several acute 
diseases a general exacerbation of symptoms.” 

The idea of light passing into the system through the eyes, and 
influencing the other functions of the body, though at first start- 
ling, merits, doubtless, the attention of physiologists. The light, 
and heat, and chemical rays of the sun, combined in every pic- 
ture on the retina, necessarily pass to the brain through the 
visual nerves; and, as the luminous rays only are concerned in 
vision, we can hardly conceive that the chemical and heating 
rays have no function whatever to perform. 

If the light of day, then, freely admitted into our apartments, 
is essential to the development of the human form, physical and 
mental ; and if the same blessed element lends its aid to art and 
nature in the cure of disease, it becomes a personal and a national 
duty to construct our dwelling-houses, our schools, our work- 
shops, our churches, our villages, and our cities, upon such prin- 
ciples and in such styles of architecture as will allow the lifegiving 
element to have the fullest and the freest ingress, and to chase 
from every crypt, and cell, and corner, the elements of unclean- 
ness and corruption, which have a vested interest in darkness. 

Although we have not, like Howard, visited the prisons and 
lazarettos of our own and foreign countries, in order to number 
and describe the dungeons and caverns in which the victims of 
political power are perishing without light and air, yet we have 
examined private houses and inns, and even palaces, in which 
there are many occupied apartments equally devoid of light and 
ventilation. In some of the principal cities of Europe, and in 
many of the finest towns of Italy, where external nature smiles 
in her brightest attire, there are streets and lanes in such close 
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compression, the houses on one side almost touching those of the 
other, that hundreds of thousands of human beings are neither 
supplied with light nor with air, and are compelled to carry on 
their professions in what seems to a stranger almost total dark- 
ness. Providence, more beneficent than man, has provided a 
means of lighting up to a certain extent the workman’s home, by 
the expanding power of the pupil of his eye, in order to admit a 
greater quantity of rays, and by an increased sensibility of his 
retina, which renders visible what is feebly illuminated ; but the 
very exercise of such powers is painful and insalutary, and every 
attempt that is made to see when seeing is an effort, or to read 
and work with a straining eye and an erring hand, is injurious 
to the organ of vision, and must sooner or later impair its powers. 
Thus deprived of the light of day, thousands are obliged to carry 
on their trades principally by artificial light—by the consump- 
tion of tallow, oil, or carburetted hydrogen gas,—thus inhaling 
from morning till midnight the offensive odours, and breathing 
the polluted effluvia, which are more or less the products of 
artificial illumination. 

It is in vain to expect that such evils, shortening and rendering 
miserable the life of man, can be removed by legislation or by 
arbitrary power. Attempts are gradually being made, in various 
great cities, to replace their densely congregated streets and 
dwellings by structures at once ornamental and salutary; and 
Europe is now admiring that great renovation in a neighbouring 
capital, by which hundreds of streets and thousands of dwellings, 
once the seat of poverty and crime, are now replaced by archi- 
tectural combinations the most beautiful, and by hotels and 
palaces which vie with the finest edifices of Greek or of Roman art. 

These great improvements, however, are necessarily local and 
partial, and centuries must pass away before we can expect those 
revolutions in our domestic and city architecture under which 
the masses of the people will find a cheerful and well-lighted and 
well-ventilated home. We must, therefore, attack the evil as it 
exists; and call upon science to give us such a remedy as she 
can supply. Science does possess such a remedy, which, how- 
ever, has its limits, but within those limits her principles and 
methods are unquestionable and efficacious. 

Wherever there is a window there is light, which it is intended 
to admit. In narrow streets and lanes this portion of light comes 
from the sky, and its value as an illuminating agent depends on 
its magnitude or area, and on its varying distances from the sun 
in its daily path. But whether it be large or small, bright or 
obscure, it is the only source of light which any window can 
command ; and the problem which science pretends to solve is to 
throw into the dark apartment as much light as possible,—all the 
light, indeed, excepting that which is necessarily lost in the pro- 
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cess employed. Let us suppose that the street is a fathom wide, 
or two yards, and that the two opposite faces of it are of such a 
nature that we can see out of a window a considerable portion of 
the sky two yards wide. Now, the lintel of the window generally 
projects six or eight inches beyond the outer surface of the panes 
of glass, so that if the window is at a considerable distance below 
the luminous portion of the sky, nota single ray from that portion 
can fall upon the panes of glass. If we suppose the panes of 
glass to be made flush with the outer w all, rays from every part 
of the luminous space will fall upon the outer surface of the’ glass, 
but so obliquely that it will be nearly all reflected, and the small 
portion which does pass through the glass will have no illuminat- 
ing power, as it must fall upon the surface of the stone lintel on 
which the window now rests. If we now remove our window, 
and substitute another in which all the panes of glass are roughly 
ground on their outside, and flush with the outer wall, a mass 
of light will be introduced into the apartment, reflected from 
the innumerable faces or facets which the rough grinding of the 
glass has produced. The whole window will appear as if the 
sky were beyond it, and from every point of this luminous sur- 
face light will radiate into all parts of the room. The effect 
thus obtained might be greatly increased were we permitted to 
allow the lower part of the window to be placed beyond the 
face of the wall, and thus give the ground surface of the panes 
such an inclined position as to enable them to catch a larger 
portion of the sky. The pilates or sheets of glass which should 
be employed in this process, may be so corrugated on one side, 
as even to throw in light that had suffered total reflexion. In 
aid of this method of distributing light, it would be advisable 
to have the opposite faces of the street, even to the chimney tops, 
whitewashed, and kept white with lime; and for the same reason, 
the ceiling and walls and flooring of the apartment should be as 
white as possible, and all the furniture of the lightest colours. 
Having seen such effects produced by imperfect means, we feel as 
if we had introduced our poor workman or needlewoman from a 
dungeon into a summer-house. By pushing out the windows, we 
have increased the quantity of air which they breathe, and we 
have enabled the housemaid to look into dark corners where 
there had hitherto nestled all the elements of corruption. To 
these inmates the sun has risen sooner and set later, and the mid- 
night lamp is no longer lighted when all nature is smiling under 
the blessed influences of day. 

But it is not merely to the poor man’s home that these processes 
are applicable. In all great towns, where neither palaces nor 
houses can be insulated, there are, in ¢ almost every edifice, dark and 
gloomy crypts thirsting for light; and in the city of London, 
there are warehouses and places of business where the light of 
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day almost never enters. On visiting a friend, whose duty con- 
fined him to his desk during the official part of the day, we found 
him with bleared eyes, struggling against the feeble light which 
the opposite wall threw into his window. We counselled him 
to extend a blind of fine white muslin on the outside of his 
window, and flush with the wall. The experiment was soon 
made. The light of the sky above was caught by the fibres of 
the linen and thrown straight upon his writing-table, as if it 
had been reflected from an equal surface of ground glass. We 
recollect another case equally illustrative of our process. <A 
party visiting the mausoleum of a Scottish nobleman, wished to 
see the gilded receptacles of the dead which occupied its interior. 
There was only one small window through which the light 
entered, but it did not fall upon the objects that were to be 
examined. Upon stretching a muslin handkerchief from its 
four corners, it threw such a quantity of light into the crypt as 
to display fully its contents. 

But while our process of illuminating dark apartments is a 
great utilitarian agent, it is also an esthetical power of some 
value, enabling the architect to give the full effect of his design 
to the external facade of his building, without exhibiting to the 
public eye any of the vulgar arrangements which are required 
in its interior. The National Picture Gallery of Edinburgh, 
erected on the Mound, from the beautiful designs of the late 
W. H. Playfair, is lighted from above; but there are certain 
small apartments on the west side of the building which cannot 
be thus lighted, and these being very useful, the architect was 
obliged to light them by little windows in the western facade. 
These windows are dark gashes in the wall, about two feet high 
and one foot broad, and being unfortunately placed near the Ionic 
portico, the principal feature of the building, they entirely 
destroy the symmetry and beauty of its western facade. Had 
there been no science in Edinburgh to give counsel on this 
occasion, the architect should have left his little apartments to 
the tender mercies of gas or oil; but science had a complete 
remedy for the evil, and in the hope that the two distinguished 
individuals who have the charge of the Gallery, Sir John Wat- 
son Gordon and Mr D. O. Hill, will immediately apply it, we 
now offer to them the process without a fee. 

Send a piece of the freestone to the Messrs Chances, of the 
Smethwick Glass Works, near Birmingham, and order sheets of 
thick plate-glass the exact size of the present openings, and of 
such a colour, that when one side of the glass is ground the 
ground side will have precisely the same colour as the freestone. 
When the openings are filled with these plates, having the 
ground side outwards, the black gashes will disappear, the apart- 
ments will be better lighted than before, and the building will 
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assume its true architectural character. The plates of glass 
thus inserted among the stones, may, when viewed at a short 
distance, show their true outline; but this could not have 
happened if, during the building of the wall, one, two, or three 
of the stones had been left out, and replaced by plates of glass 
of exactly the same size as the stones. This method of illumina- 
tion will enable future architects to illuminate the interior of 
their buildings by cnvisible windows, and thus give to the exterior 
facade the full zesthetical effect of their design.? 

If it is important to obtain a proper illumination of our apart- 
ments when the sun is above the horizon, it is doubly important 
when he has left us altogether to a short-lived twilight, or con- 
siened us to the tender mercies of the moon. In the one case, 
it is chiefly in ill-constructed dwelling-houses, and large towns 
and cities, where a dense population, crowded into a limited area, 
occupy streets and lanes in almost absolute darkness, that science 
is called upon for her aid; but in the other, we demand from 
her the best system of artificial illumination, under which we 
must spend nearly one-third of our lives, whether they are passed 
in the cottage or in the palace, in the open village or in the 
crowded city. 

When we pass from the flickering flame of a wood fire to rods 
of pine-root charged with turpentine—from the cylinder of 
tallow to the vase filled with oil—from the wax lights to the 
flame of gas, and from the latter to the electric light,—we see 
the rapid stride which art and science have taken in the illumi- 
nation of our houses and streets. We have obtained a sufficient 
source of light: we require only to use it safely, economically, 
and salubriously. The method which we mean not only to 
recommend, but to press upon the public attention, unites the 
three qualities which are essential in house illumination ; but 
till our legislators, and architects, and the leaders of public 
opinion, shall be more alive to the importance of scientific truths, 
in their practical phase, we have no hope of being honoured 
with their support. True knowledge, however, advances with 
time. Vulgar prejudices are gradually worn dowa ; and in less 
than a century, whether we have the electric light or not, we 
shall have our artificial suns shedding their beneficent rays 
under the guidance of science. 

The present method of lighting our houses, by burning the 
lights within its apartments, is attended with many evils. The 


When ground glass is used for illuminating apartments, the ground side 
must always be outside; but when it is employed, as it often is, to prevent 
the persons in a street, or in one room, from looking into another room, the 
ground side must be placed inside of the privileged room. If it were outside, the 
passenger in the street, or the occupant of the one room, could easily look 
into the privileged room by rendering the ground glass transparent —by stick- 
ing a piece of glass upon it with a little Canada balsam or oil. 
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intolerable increase of temperature in well-lighted rooms, whether 
they are occupied by small or large parties--the rapid consump- 
tion of the oxygen, which our respiratory system requires to be 
undiminished—the offensive smell of the unconsumed gas—the 
stench of the oleaginous products of combustion—the damage 
done to gilded furniture and picture-frames—the positive injury 
inflicted on the eyes, by the action of a number of scattered lights 
upon the retina—and the risks of fire and explosion, are strong 
objections to the system of internal illumination. About half a 
century ago, the writer of this article proposed to illuminate our 
houses by burning the gas externally, or placing it within the 
walls of the house, or in any other way by which the products of 
combustion should not vitiate the air of the apartment. The 
plan was received with a smile. It had not even the honour of 
being ridiculed. It was too Quixotic to endanger existing inte- 
rests, or trench upon vested rights. Owing to the extended use 
of gas, however, its evils became more generally felt; but no 
attempt was made to alter the existing system till 1839, when a 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into the best method of lighting the House. Many eminent 
individuals were examined; and in consequence of the Report 
of the Committee, the new system was adopted of lighting from 
without, or in which the air breathed by the members is entirely 
separated from the air which supplies the burners. A similar 
change has, we believe, been made in the mode of lighting the 
House of Lords; but the new system, in its most general aspect, 
has been admirably carried out in one or more apartments in 
Buckingham Palace, where the light is distributed from the 
roof, as if from the sky above, without any of the sources of 
light being visible. This method, of course, can be adopted only 
in halls or apartments with an external roof. In all other cases, 
considerable difficulties must be encountered in houses already 
built and occupied ; but we have no doubt that the ingenuity of 
the engineer and the architect will overcome them, whether the 
system is to be accommodated to old buildings, or applied in its 
most perfect state to houses erected on purpose to receive it. 
But, however great be these difficulties, it is fortunate, that 
whether we are to have the advantage of the electric light, ora 
purer form of carburetted hydrogen gas, the mode of distributing 
it will be, generally speaking, the same, and we therefore need 
not hesitate to introduce the new system on the ground that it 
may be superseded by another. 

Having so recently escaped from the inhumanity of a tax 
which prohibited the light and air of heaven from entering our 
dwellings, we trust that the Governments of Europe will freely 
throw these precious influences into the dark abodes of their over- 
crowded cities, and that wealthy and philanthropic individuals 
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will set the example of lighting, heating, and ventilating, accord- 
ing to the principles of science. Dr Arnott has already taught 
us how to heat our apartments with coal fires without breathing 
either the gases or the dust which they diffuse. Why should we 
delay to light them without breathing the noxious gas, and over- 
laying the organs of respiration with the nameless poisons which 
are generated in the combustion of the animal and vegetable 
substances employed in the furnishing of our apartments ? 


II. Having thus treated of the element of light in its sana- 
tory relations, we shall now proceed to consider it in its scientific 
aspect. We do not propose to write an essay on optics; our 
sole object is to show to the unscientific reader how much inte- 
resting knowledge may be conveyed to him on subjects which he 
has hitherto shunned, as beyond his depth. Though thirsting 
for scientific knowledge, he may have neither time nor taste for 
the perusal even of a popular treatise, and yet be delighted with 
instructive and memorable facts which can be interpreted by the 
eye, and with large views of the material world, which sometimes 
startle reason, and “ make even the simple wise.” 

How few ever ask themselves the question, What is light ? and 
how few could give a rational answer to it, if put by their chil- 
dren! In a room absolutely dark, there is obviously no light. 
The moment we light a gas-burner or a candle, light streams 
from it in all directions, as if it were something material, but 
diminishing in brightness more rapidly than the distance in- 
creases ; that is, at twice the distance from the burner it is four 
times weaker, at thrice the distance nine times weaker, and at 
four times the distance sixteen times weaker. Philosophers de- 
scribe this property of light by saying, that it varies as the square 
of the distance from the burner,—4, 9, and 16, the degrees of 
brightness, being the squares of the distances, 2, 3, and 4. 

If light consists of material particles issuing from the sun, or 
an artificiai flame, we might expect to feel them impinging upon 
our tender skins, as we sometimes think we feel them on the 
retina, when the eyes are extremely sensitive to the faintest 
light. If we open a bottle of musk in a very large apartment, 
the odoriferous particles immediately stream from it in all direc- 
tions; but though they are really material, they neither affect 
the skin nor any other nerves but those of smell, and yet their 
size must be incomparably greater than those of light, which 
pass through glass, and all transparent bodies whatever. 

It was the earliest opinion of philosophers—that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, Laplace, and others—that light does consist of material 
particles, emitted from luminous bodies, thrown off from them by 
some force or power of which we know nothing, and reflected 
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from the surfaces of all ordinary bodies; but a number of very 
remarkable experiments, made chiefly in our own day, have led 
many philosophers to believe that light consists in the vibrations, 
or undulations excited by luminous bodies in a medium called the 
luminiferous ether, which fills all transparent bodies, and extends 
to the remotest distances in space. It is supposed analogous to 
sound, which is propagated by vibrations or undulations in air ; 
and the mode of its propagation may be illustrated by the beau- 
tiful circular rings or waves formed on the surface of stagnant 
water, round the spot where a stone has fallen upon it, or, what 
is more instructive, by the motion propagated along a field of 
growing corn. In the undulations on the surface of water, the 
waves do not advance, as they appear to do, but merely rise and 
fall, without carrying forward any light bodies that may be float- 
ing on their surface. In the field of corn, the motion passes 
from each stalk to its neighbour, and consequently there is no- 
thing moved from its place,—a motion merely being propagated 
from stalk to stalk, as it may be from particle to particle of the 
luminiferous ether. 

Whether we adopt the emission theory of Newton, or the un- 
dulatory theory of Hooke and Huygens, we must be startled 
with the fact, almost incredible, that in the one case, the material 
particles are launched through space from all luminous bodies in 
all possible directions, without their impinging on one another; 
and that in the other, the waves or undulations of the elastic ether 
are circling in all directions from a thousand centres, without being 
defaced or obliterated. If a number of intense odours were to 
be let loose from the same centre, they would soon mutually in- 
terfere, and the fine waves on a peaceful lake, if propagated from 
some adjacent centres, would soon disturb each other and dis- 
appear. It is otherwise, however, with the radiant locomotives 
of light. Whether they be material particles, or the vibrations 
of an elastic medium, they will ever carry, without the risk of 
collision, the great messages of the universe. 

No less wonderful is the manner in which light performs its 
cosmical functions, the inconceivable rapidity with which it 
carries its dispatches, and the lengths of time and the depths 
of space of which it allows us to take cognizance. It is quite 
certain that light moves at the rate of 192,500 miles in a second 
of time. It travels from the sun to the earth in seven minutes 
and a-half; so that it would move round the earth’s surface, a 
distance of about 25,000 miles, in the eighth part of a second, a 
flight which the swiftest bird could not perform in less than 
three weeks. In applying this measure of the velocity of light, 
obtained from direct observations on the satellites of Jupiter, to 
the greatest distances in the universe, we get the following 

results :— 
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From Earth to Moon, Light moves in 1} second. 
» Sun, m 74 minutes. 
- Jupiter,’ ~ 52 minutes. 
am Uranus, - 2 hours. 
» Neptune, ~ 41 hours. 
- Nearest Fixed Star, 45 years. 
” Star of 8th Magnitude, 180 years. 
Star of 12th Magnitude, 4000 years. 


”? 
The remotest telescopic stars, probably 6000 years. 


” 
Now it is obvious, that if any visible event were to happen on 
any of these planets or stars, it could not be seen to us upon 
the earth till after the time mentioned in the Table. If the 
nearest fixed star were to be destroyed, it would continue to be 
seen by us for 45 years after it had ceased to exist, the last rays 
which issued from it requiring that time to reach the earth. In 
like manner, if our earth had been created 6000 years ago, it 
would just now only have become visible at the most distant 
star, a point of space to which light takes 6000 years to travel. 
These facts may be of some use to such of our readers as are 
familiar with certain recent speculations, which have as much 
science as to amuse us, and as much fancy as to mislead us. 
The ingenious author of a little work, entitled, “The Stars and 
the Earth,” asserts that “pictures of every occurrence propagate 
themselves into the distant ether upon the wings of the ray of 
light, and though they become weaker and smaller, yet at im- 
measurable distances they still have colour and form; and as 
everything possessing colour and form is visible, so must these 
pictures also be said to be visible, however impossible it may be 
for the human eye to perceive them with the hitherto discovered op- 
tical instruments.” “The universe, therefore, encloses the picture 
of the past like an indestructible and incorruptible record, con- 
taining the purest and the clearest truth.” The grave and pious 
Principal Hitcheock,? taking up these views, has carried them 
far beyond the limits of science and common sense. The ano- 
nymous writer wants only new optical instruments; but the 
divine tells us, “that there may be in the universe created 
beings with powers of vision acute enough to take in all these 
pictures of our world’s history, as they make the circuit of the 
numberless suns and planets that lie embosomed in boundless 
space. Suppose such a being at this moment upon a star of the 
twelfth magnitude, with an eye turned towards the earth. He 
might see the deluge of Noah just sweeping over the surface. 
Advancing to a nearer star, he would see the Patriarch Abra- 
ham going out, not knowing whither he went. Coming still 
' When at its greatest distance. 


* The Religion of Geology and its Connected Sciences. Boston, 1851. Lect. XII. 
The Telegraphic System of the Universe. 
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nearer, the vision of the crucified Redeemer would meet his 
gaze. Coming nearer still, he might alight upon worlds where all 
the revolutions and convulsions of modern times would fall upon 
his eye. Indeed, there are worlds enough, and at the right dis- 
tances, in the vast Empyrean, to show him every event in,human 
history.” 

The anonymous speculator tells us that there are pictures of 
every occurrence enclosed by the universe on indestructible 
tablets; but he does not tell us what lens separates one picture 
from the infinite number of them which must exist, nor what 
is the tablet on which it is depicted, so that granting him his 
instruments, he himself could not tell us when and how to 
apply them, or what they would exhibit. Let Dr Hitchcock, 
too, have his “created beings” with the highest powers of vision, 
and place them on a star which the rays proceeding from Noah’s 
“deluge, sweeping over the earth,” may just have reached. He 
forgets that the earth is revolving about his axis and moving 
round the sun, —that clouds and darkness are periodically covering 
its visible hemisphere, —that “every event in human history” does 
not occur in open day, and could not be seen by a contemporary 
observer placed anywhere above the earth’s surface; and there- 
fore, that all his speculations have not only no foundation in 
science, but no meaning in sense. The only truth which they 
so elaborately overlay is, that there are stars in the universe so 
remote from the earth, or from each other, that the light of the 
one cannot reach the other till after the lapse of a great number 
of years,—a simple corollary from the fact, that light moves with 
the velocity of 192,500 miles in a second. Not content, how- 
ever, with torturing this little truth, he calls in the aid of electric 
reactions, odylic reaction, chemical reaction, organic reaction, men- 
tal reaction, geological reaction,—all words without meaning, in 
order to prove, Ist, that our minutest actions, and perhaps our 
thoughts, from day to day, are known throughout the universe! 
and, 2dly, that in a future state, the power of reading the past 
history of the world, and of individuals, may be possessed by 
man! 

Next in popular interest to the almost inconceivable velocity 
of light, is the number of influences or elements of which a 
white beam of the sun’s light is composed. It had always been 
supposed that the sun’s light was perfectly white, heating, as well 
as illuminating, every substance on which it fell; and that the 
colours of the rainbow, and of all natural bodies, were changes 
produced somehow or other upon white light, or were caused by 
the mixture of white light with different degrees or kinds of black- 
ness. Sir Isaac Newton found, however, that white light con- 
sists of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet light in 
certain proportions, and that the white light which we see is a 
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mixture of all these seven colours. If by any means we remove 
the ved colour, then the mixture of all the other colours will not 
be white, but have a blue tint ; and if by any means we can take 
away the blue rays, the mixture of all the rest will be reddish or 
yellow. Inlike manner, if we remove or extinguish out of a beam 
of white light any one ‘of the seven colours, or any part of one 
of the colours, the light will be no longer white, but red or reddish, 
yellow or yellowish, or blue or bluish, according to the colour or 
the quantity of it that has been removed. 

Now, all the leaves of plants and flowers, and all natural 
bodies whatever, have the power of absorbing every sort of light 
which falls upon them, except light of their own colour, which 
they reflect or radiate. When the sun’s white light falls upon the 
red petal of the scarlet geranium, the petal absorbs nearly all the 
other siz colours which exist in the white light, and reflects only 
the red. In like manner, w hen the sun’s light falls upon the blue 
petal of the tradescantia virginica, the petal “absorbs nearly all the 
other rays, and reflects only the blue. That the red petal of the 
geranium, and the blue petal of the tradescantia, are not in them- 
selves red and blue, is evident from this, that if we throw upon 
them any other light, they will each appear black ; that is, they 
derive their red and blue light solely from their reflecting the 
red and blue rays, which form part of the white light of the sun. 
Now these statements are perfectly true, if the red colour of the 
petal in the one plant, and the blue colour of the petal in the 
other, were the pure red and blue colours of the sun’s light; but 
they never are so ex xactly, so that, when other colours ‘than red 
fall upon the red petal, it is not black, but of a dark colour ; ; and 
when other colours than blue fall upon the blue petal, it is not 
black, but of a dark colour,—a result which Sir Isaac Newton 
thus expresses: “The colours of all natural bodies have no 
other origin than this, that they are variously qualified to reflect 
one sort of light in greater plenty than another.” 

These observations on the origin of colours, and of the com- 
position of white light, enable us to initiate the general reader 
into the subject of "the harmony of colours, a species of know- 
ledge easily acquired, and of essential importance in the art of 
painting, and in all the decorative arts. In studying the works 
of the ancient masters, it is obvious that they were not acquainted 
with the true principles of harmonious colouring ; ; and, in modern 
times, we know of no artist but Mulready w ho has evinced in 
his works anything like a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
Without descending into par ticulars, we state that red and green 
are harmonic colours, and dlue and yellow. If the red verges 
upon orange, the green must be bluish-green, and if the blue 
verges upon green, its harmonic yellow must verge upon orange. 
The reason why these colours harmonise with each other i is, that 
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red and green, and blue and yellow, make white light. For the 
same reason, any number of colours in a painting would be har- 
monious, provided they are in such proportions as to make white 


light. This of course is true only as a general principle; for if 


the painting represented a brilliant sunset, there must be a pre- 
dominance of red. In order to explain why harmonic colours 
should, when combined, make white light, we must refer to the 
curious physiological fact, that when the eye is strongly impressed 
with any one colour, it sees at the same time its harmonic colour, 
or the colour required to make white light. If you look steadily 
upon a red wafer on a white ground for a few seconds, and turn 
the eye aside, you will see a green wafer. If you are in a room 
where the light of the sun passes through a bright red curtain, 
any hole or opening in the curtain will appear green. The 
reason of this is, that the eye is rendered less sensible to red 
light by looking at the curtain, and therefore, seeing less of red 
which is in the white light of the hole or opening, the whole ap- 
pears green. If a picture is painted with two leading colours 
which are not harmonic—suppose bright red and bright bluwe—then 
it is obvious that after the eye has been fixed on the red part, 
it will see green, and this green will appear as a spot on the blue 
part of the picture; whereas, if the two colours had been ved and 
green, the green seen after looking at the red would not appear 
as a spot on the real green of the picture. When two colours 
are harmonic, and placed in juxtaposition, they brighten one 
another, and the forms to which the colours are applied are more 
distinctly seen. Ifthe hour and minute hands of a public clock, 
for example, are highly gilt, and the hours gilt on a blue ground, 
the time will be more distinctly seen than if any other colours 
had been employed. 

Another department of optics which claims the notice of the 
general reader is that of vision,—the way in which we see and are 
seen. When we are told by some wise people, that having two eyes 
we really see things double, though we have learned to consider 
them only single, and that we actually see objects upside down, 
though we have learned from experience that they stand up- 
right, it is high time that we should know something on the sub- 
ject. In the shutter of a dark room make a little hole, and place a 
small lens in it. Behind the lens hold a sheet of paper, and you 
will see the landscape inverted, and, if there are men in it, you 
will see on the paper their heads downwards and their feet up- 
wards. This is the case in the human eye; every picture painted 
on the retina being inverted when we look at it behind, in an eye 
prepared for the purpose. But if in the dark room we place an 
eye behind the head of an inverted figure, and look through the 
hole or lens, we shall see the head uppermost, and if we place the 
eye behind the foot of the figure, and look through the hole or 
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lens, we shall see the feet undermost, and conclude that the 
figure is erect. Now the eye is so constructed that every point 
of an image painted upon the retina is seen in a direction per- 
pendicular to the point of the retina on which it falls, and hence 
it is absolutely necessary to have an inverted picture of objects 
on the retina in order to see them erect. With regard to double 
vision, it is quite true that when we see an object single we see 
two pictures of the same object, one with each eye; but every 
one point of the one picture is seen in the same place and direc- 
tion as every point of the other, and therefore the two pictures 
necessarily appear single throughout. If we had not the power 
by the muscles of our eyes to place the one image exactly upon 
the other, the two pictures would be visible. If we had an hun- 
dred eyes in place of two, and the power of directing their axes to 
one point, we should still see only one object. 

Of all the triumphs which science has achieved in any of its 
departments, the most magical, and the one, too, least understood 
by unscientific persons, are the powers of the microscope and tele- 
scope. ‘The power to enlarge a thousand times and render visi- 
ble the minutest parts of objects whose very existence the eye 
cannot discover; and the power of magnifying to any extent, 
and bring within the scrutiny of the astronomer, planets and 
stars, and other celestial objects, which the sharpest eye cannot 
descry in the heavens. It is not easy to explain the method of 
doing this without diagrams; but a sufficiently intelligible expla- 
nation may be obtained from well-known properties of lenses. 
If we place any object before a lens, an image of the object is 
formed behind it. Ifthe object is near the lens, and small, the 
image will be distant and large, the sizes of each being propor- 
tional to their distance from the lens. If a small object, invisible 
to the eye, or imperfectly visible, is in front of a lens, and placed 
near it, its image will be enlarged so as to make it visible; and 
by looking at this enlarged image with another lens we may 
magnify it much more, rendering what was invisible visible, and 
exhibiting structures unseen by the eye. 

In the case of the heavenly bodies, or of distant objects on our 
own globe, we cannot bring them near a lens so as to produce 
an enlarged image of them to be afterwards magnified. We 
use, however, lenses of a great focal length (that is, which form 
their image at a great distance behind them); and these images 
of distant objects are much larger than the small images of them 
formed by the eye. These enlarged images are again magnified 
by viewing them with a small lens. But as light is always lost 
in magnifying an object, it is necessary, as in the finest achro- 
matic telescopes of glass, to have the lenses as large as they can 
be got, 18 or 24 inches in diameter, to admit much light; and in 
the reflecting telescope, such as those of Lord Rosse, specula 
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have been used three and six feet in diameter, to collect light 
enough to enable high magnifying powers to be applied to the 
images formed in the focus of the speculum. 

There is one other property of light, discovered in our own 
day, of which it behoves every person to have some knowledge, 
however slight. It is the polarisation of light,—a remarkable 
property, which is often talked of by persons who do not know 
even the meaning of the name. If we reflect a ray of ordinary 
light, coming either from the sun or a candle, from the surface of 
any transparent body, solid or fluid, at an angle between 53° and 
68°—53° for water, 56° for glass, and 68° for diamond,—the ray 
of light so reflected is polarised light. Receive the polarised ray— 
the ray polarised by glass, for example,—upon another plate of 
the same glass at an angle of 56°, —t turn the plate round 360°, 
a completecircle, keeping theray always incidentat the same angle 
of 56°, you will observe four positions, distant 90°, at which the 
light disappears, the glass being unable to reflect it, and other 
four positions, distant 45° from these, and 90° from each other, 
where the light reflected is the brightest ; the light reflected in all 
other positions increasing from the dark to the bright position. 
The polarised light, therefore, possessing these properties, must 
have suffered some remarkable change by being reflected at an 
angle of 58° from the glass ; and consequently it differs entirely 
from ordinary light, which is equally reflected from the glass 
during the rotation of the glass round the ray. 

Let us now fix these two plates of glass so that ordinary light 
falling upon the first plate is polarised, and place the second plate 
in one of the four positions where the polarised ray will not be 
reflected, and the flame from which it proceeds appears as a black 
spot when we look into the second plate.’ In this simple little 
apparatus, which a child may make, we call the first plate of 
glass the polariser, because it polarises the ordinary light, and 
the second plate the analyser, for reasons which we shall pre- 
sently see. If we now take a thin slice of gypsum, or sulphate of 
lime (which is as transparent as glass), about the 100th of an 
inch thick, and holding it between the polariser and analyser, we 
look into the analyser so as to see the black spot through the slice 
of gypsum, we shall be surprised to find, upon turning the slice 
round, that there are four positions of it, distant 90°, where the 
gypsum will have the most brilliant colour—suppose red—restor- 
ing the light of the vanished flame, and that in other four posi- 
tions, distant 45° from these, where all colour disappears, and 
the black spot returns. If we now fix the film of gypsum in 
the position where it gives the brightest red, and make the ana- 


' It will be found convenient to take the ordinary light from the sky, so that 
when we look into the second plate, we shall see a black spot on the reflected 
picture of the sky. 
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lyser revolve round the polarised ray or black spot, we shall find 
two positions, 180° distant, where the red will be seen upon the 
black spot. At points 45° distant from these the red will disap- 
pear, and the black spot return. At other four points, distant 
45° from them, the gypsum will be of a bright green colour, the 
colours getting paler and paler as the analyser comes to the 
position which gives the black spot. Hence we see that when 
the slice of gypsum revolves, only one colour varying with the 
thickness of the slice is seen, and when the analyser alone re- 
revolves, two colours, red and green, or blue and yellow, are seen ; 
and these colours are always the pure harmonic colours. ‘These 
two colours make pure white or colourless light, and they are 
analysed by the analyser which, in one position, reflects to the 
eye one colour, viz., the ved, but is not able, in the same position, 
to reflect the other colour, namely, the green. In another posi- 
tion, however, it reflects the green and not the red, so that it has 
analysed, when mixed, the two colours, red and green, which 
compose the colourless light transmitted by the slice of gypsum. 

If, instead of the slice of gypsum, we place in the apparatus 
plates of Iceland spar, quartz, and beryl, etc., and make the 
light pass along the axis of the crystal, we shall observe tlie most 
beautiful phenomena of circular and highly-coloured rings with 
a black cross; and if we use biaxal crystals, such as arragonite 
or nitre, we shall see the most brilliantly coloured double sys- 
tem of rings along the principal axis of the crystal. 

Our limited space will not permit us to give any further ac- 
count of the wonderful properties of polarised light, and of the 
almost magical structures which it develops. When we look 
with the most powerful microscopes at many transparent bodies, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, we see no structure whiatever ; 
but when we make polarised light pass through them, it emerges 
with certain changes in its state, produced by the structure of the 
body, and these changes are rendered visible by the analyser in 
a variety of tints, either faint or brilliant. 


III. We come now to consider light in its esthetic relations, or 
as an auxiliary to art. 

In an article on Photography, published in an early number of 
this Journal,’ we have given a very full account of the history 
of this wonderful art, and of the various processes on paper and 
on metal which were at that time known. So rapid, however, has 
been the progress of discovery, and so valuable the improvements 
that have been made in the art, that new materials and processes 
have been introduced, and the original method of taking the 
negative photographs on paper has almost entirely disappeared. 

In our history of the early attempts to take pictures by the 


1 Ree this Journal, vol. vii., p. 465, August 1847. 
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rays of the sun, we omitted to notice a very interesting and suc- 
cessful experiment made by our distinguished countryman, the 
late Dr Thomas Young. In 1802, when Mr Wedgewood was 
“making profiles by the agency of light,” and Sir Humphry 
Davy was “ copying on prepared paper the images of small objects 
produced by means of the solar microscope,” Dr Young was 
taking photographs, upon paper dipped ina solution of nitrate of 
silver, of the coloured rings observed by Newton; and his experi- 
ments clearly prove that the agent was not the luminous rays in 
the sun’s light, but the invisible or chemical rays beyond the 
violet. The paper in which this experiment is described is en- 
titled, “Experiments and Calculations relative to Physical 
Optics,”! and was read to the Royal Society of London in No- 
vember 1803 as the Bakerian Lecture. The passage we shall 
give in its entire state, from the sixth section of the paper, and 
is entitled, Kxperiment on the dark rays of Ritter :— 


“The existence of solar rays accompanying light more refrangible 
than the violet rays, and cognisable by their chemical effect, was first 
ascertained by Mr Ritter; but Dr Wollaston made the same experi- 
ments a very short time afterwards, without having been informed of 
what had been done on the Continent. These rays appear to extend 
beyond the violet rays of the prismatic spectrum, through a space 
nearly equal to that which is occupied by the violet. In order to 
complete the comparison of their properties with those of visible light, 
I was desirous of examining the effect of their reflection from a thin 
plate of air, capable of producing the well-known rings of colours. 
For this purpose I formed an image of the rings, by means of the 
solar microscope, with the apparatus which I had described in the 
journals of the Royal Institution, and I threw this image on paper 
dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver, placed at a distance of about 
nine inches from the microscope. In the course of an hour, portions 
of three dark rings were very distinctly visible, much smaller than 
the brightest rings of the coloured image, and coinciding very nearly 
in their dimensions with the rings of violet light that appeared upon 
the interposition of violet glass. I thought the dark rings werea 
little smaller than the violet rings, but the difference was not suf- 
ficiently great to be accurately ascertained ; it might be as much as 
1-30th or 1-40th of the diameters, but not greater. It is the less 
surprising that the difference should be so small, as the dimensions of 
the coloured rings do not by any means vary at the violet end of the 
spectrum so rapidly as at the red end. For performing this experi- 
ment with very great accuracy, a heliostate would be necessary, since 
the motion of the sun causes a slight change in the place of the image ; 
and leather impregnated with muriate of silver would indicate the 
effect with greater delicacy. The experiment, however, in its pre- 
sent state, is sufficient to complete the analogy of the invisible with 
the visible rays, and to show that they are equally liable to the 


' This paper is reprinted in Dr Young’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, vol. 
ii, p. 639-648, 
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general law (of interference), which is the principal subject of this 
paper.” 

The beautiful process of the Calotype or Talbotype, viewed as 
a whole, was the undoubted invention of Mr Henry Fox Talbot. 
As a new art which gave employment to thousands, he brought 
it to a high degree of perfection. He expended large sums s of 
money in obtaining for the public the full benefit of his inven- 
tion, and towards the termination of his patent he liberally sur- 
rendered to photographic amateurs and others all the rights 
which he possessed, with the one exception of taking portraits 
for sale, which he had conveyed to others, and which he was 
bound by law and in honour to secure to them.’ As Mr Talbot 
had derived no pecuniary benefit from his patent, he had intended 
to apply for an extension of it to the Privy Council ; but the art 
had been so universally practised, that numerous parties were 
interested in opposing the application, and individuals were found 
who laid claim to the use of some of the chemical materials used 
in the calotype, and who combined with others to reduce the 
patent, and thus prevent the possibility of its renewal. Although 
we are confident that a jury of philosophers in any part of the 
world would have given a verdict in favour of Mr Talbot's patent, 
taken as a whole, and so long unchallenged, yet we regret to say 
that an English judge and jury were found to deprive him of his 
right and transfer it to the public. The patrons of science and 
of art stood aloof in the contest, and none of our scientific institu- 
tions, and no intelligent member of the Government, came for- 
ward to claim from the State a national reward to Mr Talbot. 
In France, the Government, by the advice of M. Arago, acted a 
very different part to Niepce and Daguerre, the inventors of the 
Daguerreotype. The invention was given as a present from the 
State to France, and even to Europe, and Niepce and Daguerre 
received between them an annual pension of L833 ! 

The great defect in Mr Talbot’s process, not in his patent, was, 
that paper was the substance upon which his calotype pictures 
were to be taken. He early saw the difficulty of obtaining this 
material of a suitable quality for photographic purposes, and he 
made many attempts to remedy the evil; bat although several 
papermakers exerted themselves to the utmost, and succeeded, to 
a certain extent, in manufacturing a highly improved article, 
yet the size employ ed, and various chemical substances used in 
the process, rendered it impossible to procure paper of that fine- 
ness and uniformity of texture which the advanced state of the 
art required. When the artist had bestowed the greatest pains 
in taking a negative picture, and had taken it sometimes two or 
three times, he often found his own labour lost, and the expec- 
tations of his sitters disappointed. 

1 Hunt’s Manual, etc., p. 329. 
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Under these circumstances, the idea occurred to M. Niepce St 
Victor, Commandant of the Louvre, to whom photography owes 
so many obligations, to reject paper altogether for negatives, and 
to use a film of albumen spread upon glass. To do this, he takes 
5 ounces of the whites of fresh eggs, mixed with 100 grains of 
iodide of potassium, 20 grains of bromide of potassium, and 10 
grains of common salt. This mixture is beaten up with a fork, 
and after resting all night it is ready in the morning for use ; 
that is, it is ready to be spread into an uniform film upon glass, 
and employed instead of paper for taking negative photographs. 

The great advantage of the albumen process is, that the film 
is perfectly smooth and homogeneous, and may be obtained of a 
very large size. Its defect, however, is its want of sensibility,’ 
so that it can be employed only for statues and landscapes. It 
seems to have been very little used in England, but has been 
brought to great perfection by Messrs Ross and Thomson in 
Edinburgh, who, to use the words of Mr Hunt, “have been 
eminently successful operators with it,—many of their pictures, 
which are of a large size, exhibiting more artistic effect than is 
obtained by any other photographers. Some of the positives 
produced are very fine. At the last meeting of the British As- 
sociation in Edinburgh, these gentlemen exhibited some positive 
images on glass plates; these were backed up with plaster of 
Paris for the purpose of exalting the effects, which were exceed- 
ingly delicate and beautiful.”? We have now before us six of these 
magnificent photographs, 154 inches by 154, representing Edin- 
burgh from the Calton Hill, interior of Holyrood Chapel, Melrose 
Abbey in two aspects, the Golden Gate of St Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral, and the north door-way of Dunfermline Cathedral, Benan, 
and Benvenu; and we have no hesitation in saying, that they 
surpass everything that has been done in this country. 

We have obtained from Messrs Ross and Thomson the follow- 
ing account of the process by which these remarkable views were 
obtained :— 

“The whites of several eggs, having 18 drops of saturated iodide 
of potassium added for each egg, are beat up into a large mass of 
froth, and allowed to stand for 10 or 12 hours, till the whole falls 
into a liquid. It is then poured plentifully upon the surface of a 
clean plate of glass, which, by means of a bent wire and a piece of 
worsted thread, is made to revolve at a moderate rate before a clear 
fire, till by the influence of the centrifugal force, a very perfect film 
of albumen is spread over the glass. When the albumen begins to 
crack at the edges, the plate is withdrawn from the fire, covered with 
minute cracks over the whole of its surface. It is now dipped in 
nitrate of silver, 70 grains to the ounce of water, having mixed with 


1 “Tt requires an exposure of at least sixty times longer than the same pre- 
paration on paper.”—Hunt’s Manual, p. 83. 
? Manual of Photography, 1857. Edit. v., p. 84. 
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it a 20th part in quantity of strong acetic acid. When taken out, it 
is washed with water once or twice, and before it is dry the picture 
may be taken upon it. If the object is a light one, four minutes will 
be sufficient to impress the image, but anything red or green will take 
longer. ‘The picture is developed by pouring a saturated solution of 
gallic acid on the albumen, and spreading it with a piece of cotton 
wool. ‘The picture will then appear slowly and gradually of a red- 
dish colour, and when brought out as far as it will come, a little of 
the nitrate of silver solution mixed with gallic acid is spread over it 
with a piece of clean cotton wool. The picture will now assume a 
darker and more vivid appearance ; and when fixed with a solution of 
hyposulphate of soda, may be washed with clean water. No varnish 
is required, and hundreds or thousands of copies may be taken from 
it, At a meeting of the Scottish Photographic Society in 1857, a 
dense negative of a statue was taken by gas-light in fifteen minutes. 
This was the highest state of sensitiveness that Messrs Ross and 
Thomson ever saw. It was produced by an excess of iodide of 
potassium in the albumen; but they found that plates thus prepared 
are apt to crack and chip off the glass, when exposed to the sun in 
printing.” 

Owing to the great length of time required to take a photo- 
graph in albumen, various attempts have been made to render it 
more sensitive, or to obtain a more sensitive material equally 
uniform and manageable. Mr Hunt had, in 1844, recommended 
the use of the fluorides; and M. B. Everard has lately employed 
the fluoride of potassium, along with the iodide of potassium, as 
a means of obtaining instantaneous images on albumen. Mr Hunt 
has found that the image appears immediately on exposure in 
the camera, and anticipates great advantages ‘from the use of 
the fluorides.’ 

For the same reason, M. Niepce St Victor has recently pub- 
lished a process, in which, in place of albumen, he employs 70 
grains of starch rubbed down in 70 grains of water, and then 
mixed with 3 or 4 oz. more of water. After 54 grains of iodide 
of potassium are added, the whole is boiled till ‘the starch is pro- 
perly dissolved. It is then laid upon a plate of glass, and is said 
to give tablets of great sensibility. The serum of milk, and gela- 
tine and other substances have also been proposed, and used, to 
obtain a surface more transparent than paper, and more sensitive 
than albumen ; but most of them have been abandoned, at least 
for portraits, since the introduction of collodion by Archer in 1850. 

The discovery and use of collodion is doubtless the greatest 
improvement that has been made in photogr: aphy. Collodion is 
a limpid fluid of the colour of sherry, and is made by dissolving 
gun-cotton in ether containing a little alcohol. Gun-cotton is 
made by mixing 70 grains of fine selected cotton with water, 


1 Grape sugar and honey have been successfully employed in greatly increas- 
ing the sensibility of albumen plates. 
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nitre, and sulphuric acid, in the proportions of 3, 4, and 5 ounces. 
After the cotton has been washed in this bath by stirring it with 
two glass rods, it is taken out, well washed with water to remove 
every trace of acid, and hung up to dry. Fifteen grains of gun- 
cotton, thus prepared, is placed in a mixture of 9 fluid ounces of 
rectified sulphuric ether, with 1 ounce of alcohol 60° overproof. 
The cotton will be almost wholly dissolved, with the exception of 
some fibres, which will fall to the bottom. The clear solution, or 
collodion, when poured off, is ready to be iodized, by adding to it a 
certain quantity, to be determined by experiment, of an alcoholic 
solution of the iodide of silver and the iodide of potassium. <A 
glass plate, well cleaned from grease, is coated with a thin film 
of collodion, obtained by pouring a small quantity on the plate, 
and running it off by one corner into the bottle. This film, so- 
lidified by the evaporation of the ether, is now excited by a solu- 
tion of 30 grains of nitrate of silver in 1 ounce of water. It is 
placed in the camera, and the image developed and fixed by 
processes, which we cannot of course here find room to detail. 

Collodion may be prepared from paper, flax, the pith of the 
elder, and many other vegetable substances. In whatever way 
it is made, the name of pyroxyline is given to it. Lignine, or 
the true substance of wood, is convertible into a substance ana- 
logous to true gun-cotton. Lignine, combined with strong nitric 
acid, forms a substance called xyloidide. The preparations of 
collodion by Mr R. W. Thomas arein much esteem, and are 
sold under the name of Xylo-iodide of Silver. 

Although M. Biot, in 1840, considered it as an illusion to ex- 
pect photographs having the colour of the objects which they re- 
a yet a certain advance, and one of some importance, has 

een made to this result. In a former article we referred to the 
attempts of M. Claudet and Sir John Herschel to copy the 
colours of nature. Mr Hunt “ produced coloured images, not 
merely impressions of the rays of the spectrum, but copies in 
the camera of coloured objects.” But the most important results 
have been obtained by M. Edmund Becquerel, and M. Niepce 
St Victor of Paris. 

In November 1848, M. Edmund Becquerel exhibited to the 
Academy of Sciences “a photochromatic image of the solar 
spectrum, and coloured photographs obtained in the camera ob- 
scura.” These photographs were on daguerreotype plates; and 
there can be no doubt that all the colours of the spectrum, and 
those of natural objects, were obtained by his process. Unfortu- 
nately, however, no method of fixing them could be found, and 
the colours disappeared very quickly when exposed to light, 
though they could be preserved for a long time in the dark. 

M. Niepce St Victor has pursued this subject with more suc- 
cess than his predecessors. Mr Hunt has examined pictures of 
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his on metallic plates, “in which every colour of the original was 
most faithfully represented,” but they eventually faded into one 
uniform reddish tint; and M. Niepce St Victor tells us that he 
has made an hundred attempts to fix these helio-chromes, as he 
calls them, without the slightest success. 

Important as these researches are, M. Niepce de St Victor has 
just published two “ Memoirs” on a new action of light, which 
will excite much interest in the scientific world. Having ex- 
posed for a quarter of an hour to the sun’s direct rays an en- 
graving, which had been kept several days in the dark, he 
applied the engraving to a sheet of sensitive paper, and after 
twenty-four hours’ contact, he obtained a negative picture of 
the engraving! If the engraving, taken from a dark place, 
where it has been for several days, be applied to the sheet of 
sensitive paper, without exposure to the direct rays of the sun, 
no negative picture is produced. Wood, ivory, goldbeater’s 
skin, parchment, and even the living skin, struck by light, will 
give a negative picture, but metals and enamels will not. Ifa 
film of mica, glass, or rock crystal is placed between the engraving 
and the sensitive paper, no negative picture will be got; but if 
the engraving is covered with a stratum of collodion or gelatine, 
the picture will be obtained. If the distance between the engraving 
and the sensitive paper is only three millimetres, or 1-8th of an 
inch, a picture will be produced ; and if the lines of the engraving 
are strong, a distance of a centimetre will not prevent it. If we 
take an opaque tube, shut up at one end and lined with white 
paper, and expose the open end for an hour to the direct rays of 
the sun, and if at the end of twenty-four hours we apply the 
open end of the tube to a piece of sensitive paper, we shall ob- 
tain a negative image of the opening. If the tube be hermeti- 
cally sealed after exposure to the sun’s rays, it will preserve for 
a long time the power of acting upon sensitive paper. M. Niepce 
St Victor placed a sheet of white paper that had been in the 
dark in the camera, where it continued to receive for three hours 
animage brilliantly illuminated by the sun. When taken out and 
applied to a sheet of sensitive paper, it reproduced very visibly, 
in twenty-four hours, the original image in the camera obscura ! 

In his second Memoir our author exhibits this “ persistent 
activity,” or “storing up” of light, as he calls it, in another inte- 
resting experiment. He places a glass or paper negative upon 
a sheet of paper that has been several days in the dark, and 
after a sufficient exposure to the sun’s rays, he takes out the 
paper in the dark, and develops the picture by a solution of 
nitrate of silver, and fixes it by merely washing it in pure water. 
In order to obtain a picture more quickly and more vigorously 
developed, he impregnates the sheet of paper, till it becomes of a 
pale, straw yellow colour, with an aqueous solution of nitrate of 
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uranium, “which admits in a higher degree than the paper the 
luminous action of storing up with the persistent luminous acti- 
vity.” The picture, when taken, as before, is fixed by simple 
immersion in pure water till the salt of uranium is completely 
removed.! Thus fixed, the pictures resist the energetic action 
of a boiling solution of cyanuret of potash ; and we may there- 
fore hope that they will be indestructible by time. This great 
discovery of M. Niepce St Victor will be received with surprise 
by the scientific world, who regard light and all its chemical 
influences as the effect of simple motion. When light has 
been stored up for days, it is difficult to understand how it can 
afterwards begin to vibrate and perform all its former functions. 

Although M. Niepce St Victor’s experiment on the perma- 
nance of the nitrate of uranium photographs is very interesting, 
yet time only can solve the problem of their absolute indestruc- 
tibility ; and we must continue to practise the art with all the 
fears and misgivings of the past. It is fortunate, however, that 
several processes have been invented by which photographs can 
be rendered as permanent as engravings, and multiplied to any 
extent. The best of these processes is the photo-galvanographic 
one of Mr Paul Pretsch, who, after securing his right by patent, 
established a company at Islington, and has published in a 
series of numbers magnificent specimens of the art. Solutions of 
glue in solutions of nitrate of silver, iodide of potassium, and 
bichromate of potash, are mixed according to a rule, and 
spread like albumen over the glass plate. A photograph or 
engraving is placed on the prepared plate, and a negative taken 
in sun-light. The glass is then placed in water with a little 
alcohol, and the darkened parts are rendered soluble, while the 
other parts are insoluble, so that in a few minutes we have a 
picture represented not only by light and shadow, but by the 
unequal thickness of the gelatine on the glass. When the plate is 
dry, soft gutta-percha is pressed upon the picture till it hardens. 
The gutta-percha has consequently an image the reverse of 
the first. After rubbing it over with bronze powder or black 
lead, it is placed in a solution of sulphate of copper, and an 
electrotype plate taken from it, in the usual way, with a voltaic 
battery. From this plate others can be readily taken, and, as inordi- 
nary copperplate printing, thousands of copies can be thrown off. 
“By this process,” says Mr Hunt,’ “ pictures, in which the most 
delicate details are very faithfully preserved, and the nice grada- 
tions in light and shadow maintained in all their beauty, are 
now printed from the electrotype plate, obtained from the photo- 
graph. The process of photo-galvanography is evidently destined 

1 The paper is immersed jive minutes in a solution of 20 grains of nitrate of 
uranium in 100 grains of water; or it may be floated on the solution, so as to 


penetrate through only half the thickness of the paper. 
2 Manual of Photography, pp. 269, 270. 
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to take a very high position as a means of preserving the beauties 
of nature and art.”! 

Since the publication of our former article, photography has 
had many new and valuable applications, not only to the fine 
but to the useful arts. 

In miniature painting it has created a new profession. Mr 
Duppa, a distinguished artist, after making his photograph trans- 
parent, paints with oil colours on the back ofthe photograph, so 
that he never can take away the original likeness. Mr Dickinson, 
onthe contrary, and others, paint upon the photograph itself; and, 
at a trifling risk of affecting the likeness, they have the power of 
correcting defects, both in form and expression, which exist in 
almost every sun-picture. 

To the landscape and historical painter, photography has 
proved an invaluable assistant. - Messrs Ross and Thomson 
published some time ago the most beautiful photographs of plants 
for foregrounds, taken while growing at the foot of rocks and 
trees. Of these, the ferns, the dock leaves, the foxglove, and the 
nettle are beyond all praise ;? but charming as these are, they are 
surpassed by two on a larger scale, which have recently appeared, 
under the names of “the Quiet Corner” and “the Dykeside.” 
These photographs, 153 by 153 inches, full of the poetry of veget- 
able life, teem with wild plants of the most picturesque and lovely 
forms, and rich in the variety and luxuriance of leaf and stem. 
Though devoid of fragrance and of colour, they allure us to the cool- 
ing fountain which waters them. They tempt us to nestle in the 
little rocky hollow which they adorn, and to weep with human 
sympathies amid creations that are fated but to bloom and die. 

The most important application of photography has certainly 
been to the stereoscope, not only in reference to art, but to the 
great purposes of education, and to the illustration of works on 
every branch of knowledge. The surface of the moon has been 
drawn with singular beauty. The eclipses of the sun and moon 
have been delineated, and various other astronomical phenomena, 
which the observer could not otherwise have recorded. But 
perhaps one of the most curious applications of the art has been 
to microscopic portraits, as executed with such skill by Mr 
Dancer of Manchester. Some of these are so small that ten 
thousand could be included in a square inch, and yet, when 
magnified, the pictures have all the smoothness and vigour of 
ordinary photographs. The illustration of books by photography 


' We regret to learn that the establishment at Islington is broken up, but we 
trust that Mr Pretsch will resume his labours with wealthy and active coadjutors. 

? The French have executed fine photographs of plants after they have been 
placed in a vase or woven into garlands. English artists, too, have done the 
same with plants in a hot-house. See Brewster’s Treatise on the Stereoscope, pp. 
173-178. 
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is, at present, a doubtful application of the art. The indestruc- 
tible photo-galvanographs of Mr Pretsch render such a risk un- 
necessary. The circulation of photographs in periodicals, such 
as The Photographic Art Journal, cannot, we think, succeed. In 
the four numbers of that work, which ought to have contained 
eight first-rate photographs, there are only four worth possessing, 
including “ Fruit by Lance,” from a highly-coloured oil paint- 
ing which photography cannot reproduce in light and shadow. 
The scene of Gray’s Elegy in our copy, and likely in many, is 
entirely spoilt; and in our copy Miss Jewsbury’s portrait is a 
feeble and ineffective photograph, though tolerably good in other 
copies which we have seen. What beauty is there in the alto- 
relievo of Justin? and who cares for a view of “ A Farm-yard 
in Hythe,” with a lump of blurred foliage in the corner. But 
even if these photographs were good, and represented interest- 
ing historical subjects, and great men, and grand scenes in 
nature, they never could float the mawkish letterpress of science 
and literature with which they are interspersed. 

The Stereoscopic Magazine has yet to show its character, by 
giving only interesting subjects, and rejecting every picture, as an 
imposition on the public, which is not taken at the true binocular 
angle. If it does not, a rival, in which “the pictures are true 
representations of the human form and of external nature, would 
instantly supplant it. To give stereoscopic pictures of the human 
figure, whether living or in marble, in which the head is in ad- 
vance of the neck, and the female dress draws away from the 
bust is a degradation of art; and to delineate a picturesque 
valley drawn out in startling perspective to amuse a clown, or 
groups of Egyptian ruins running out into a long street, is the 
freak of a Charlatan, and not the work of an artist. 


Upon looking into the past history of photography, it would 
be hazardous to predict its future. But though we dare not 
venture to shorten the arm of science, or limit its grasp, there 
are certain steps in advance which we may reasonably anticipate. 
Optical instruments are yet required to represent on a plane the 
human face, without deforming its lines and magnifying its im- 
perfections. We still require a more sensitive tablet to perpetuate 
the tender expressions of domestic life, and to fix the bolder lines 
of intellect and of passion which are displayed in the forum and 
in the senate. But, above all, we long to preserve the life-tints of 
those we love—to give to the ringlet its auburn, and to the eye 
its azure,—to perpetuate the maiden blush, and to rescue from 
oblivion even the hectic flush from which we are so soon to part. 
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Art. IX.—1. Report of the Commissioners on the Regulations 
affecting the Sanatory Condition of’ the Army, 1858. 

Appendix thereto. Answers to Questions Addressed to Miss 
Nightingale by the Commissioners. 

2. Statistical Returns of the Sickness and Mortality prevalent in 
the Indian Army. By Cou. SyKes. Transactions of the 
Statistical Society, 1847.—May 1851. 


In the article on Rifle Practice, in our last number, we touched 
upon examples of the continued display, fromthe times of Ascham, 
and before them, of mental combined with bodily qualities, which 
have given the Anglo-Saxon race predominance in war; the 
maintenance of which qualities, and others which we are about 
specifically to describe, will be found to involve the maintenance 
and progress of that race, and with them, in these times, the 
chief progress of civilisation, as well as the safety of the Empire. 
When we speak of that race, we use for convenience, and in its 
widest sense, a current designation, comprehending the Scottish 
Lowland and Northern population of the island, and the Anglo- 
Hibernian, speaking English, as well as that portion often dis- 
tinguished as peculiarly Anglo-Saxon, but of which it is un- 
known whether strictly it is so or not. 

If we observe, as impartially as we may, the conditions, attested 
by foreigners, to which this race has hitherto owed its success, 
whether in peace or in war, the most prominent of them appear 
to be, great bodily strength, bravery, coolly and steadily main- 
tained ;—great bodily and mental powers of endurance of ad- 
versity and of pain. Nations of the Celtic race, or chiefly 
composed of that race, as the French, frequently manifest greater 
intelligence and quickness, and often as much courage; but 
bodily they are inferior, and their bravery is not persistent. If 
they fail in their onslaughts, they do not rally so well, and they 
do not bear adversity so long or so patiently. The red line of 
the British dead, which marked the position where, on the last 
great battle-field of Waterloo, they had stood erect from sun-rise, 
—hour after hour the livelong day, to be shot at, until the enemy 
was tired of attacking,—and yet at sun-set the “ thin red line” 
of the living soldiers had strength unexhausted to make an 
overwhelming charge ;—that field, in common with others, dis- 
played the pre-eminent quality of their endurance. The American 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race has lost nothing in courage, and 
has gained in intelligence and activity ; but, partly by climate,— 
and more by sanatory neglects and mismanagement, of which 
they have to be admonished,—they have deteriorated in bodily 
strength; and examples are not wanting to make it. doubtful 
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whether, on the open field, they would stand so patiently, so duti- 
fully, and so long, as the better class of the native British soldiers. 
The patient character of their bravery is described by their adver- 
saries, in the contrast to the noise and excitement of the French 
advance, presented by what they call the morne silence which com- 
monly prevails in the Anglo-Saxon array of battle on the first 
approach to it. But what we deem the real greatness of their 
special quality of bravery, is often displayed not in battle-fields, 
but in meeting pain and disaster, in storms and shipwrecks, and 
under the regulations of discipline ;—as was displayed by the 
soldiers in the transport ship, the “ Maria Soames,” when the 
hatches being closed upon them, in a storm, they came up in 
order, two by two, to receive a breath of air, and then retired to 
give their comrades a turn and a chance, until the relief’ proved 
ineffective for all, and all died. In bravery even under defeats, 
which are not allowed to become routs; in retreats, like that of 
Sale’s Brigade; in defences, like that of Lucknow, we believe, 
the Anglo-Saxon is more distinguished than in battle, as also in 
the last scene, the bed of sickness and death. An eminent wit- 
ness of human suffering, which she has made it a study for years 
in the chief hospitals of Europe to mitigate,—Miss Nightingale 
herself, bears testimony to the superior fortitude with which 
painful operations were borne, and death was met, by the Anglo- 
Saxon soldiers in the hospitals of the Crimea, as compared with 
the soldiers of every other race who were received in them. 

To the pre-eminent qualities of courage, endurance, and _per- 
severance displayed in storms, in suffering, in battle, and applied 
to mining manufacturing enterprise, and the wielding of immense 
steam power, and productive industry, during peace, the nation 
owes its prosperity, and its resources for war. The actual number 
of slain in all the battles, naval as well as military, exclusive of the 
wounded, did not average one thousand per annum during the 
twenty-two years’ war; whereas the numbers killed outright in 
mining explosions, in the burstings of steam-engines, in railways, 
in casualties of machinery, in burnings, scaldings, and other violent 
deaths sustained in industrial occupations during peace, average 
six times that number in England and Wales alone, apart from 
the deaths at sea. At a Congress of Bienfaisance held at 
Brussels, Mr Chadwick collected from concurrent foreign testi- 
mony the general admission, on actual measured results, which 
admit of no dispute, that two Anglo-Saxon agricultural labourers 
do the work of three Normans, of three Germans, of three Danes, 
or of three Norwegians. How portions of these kindred races have 
sunk in relative energy, whilst others of them have gained ; how 
much may be due to social or political institutions, how much 
to bodily condition and race, would form most important subjects 
of inquiry. But in Germany the Anglo-Saxon miner and the 
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Anglo-Saxon “navvy” do more than double the work, and are 
cheaper at their higher pay, than their kinsmen. In France the 
relative superiority of the Anglo-Saxon labourer is still greater. * 
Now, this industrial success and value is owing in great measure 
to one mental quality, which, in addition to bodily strength, he 
possesses in an eminent degree, which may be described as 
self-containedness, —undivertedness, —impassibility to external 
irrelevant impressions, or to distracting pleasurable excitement ; 
—it is the mental quality which is more easy to denote than to 
analyse that carries him through the long-continued repetition 
of toilsome labour,—“ steady as time.” It is not the condition 
of Collin the clown, who, not knowing what he sought, “ whistled 
as he went for want of thought,” for the Anglo-Saxon has his own 
musings and trains of thought ;—whilst working he may be re- 
volving the scenes of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or the high thoughts 
given by the last sermon ;—but he keeps ever before him the end 
of what he is about,—the produce of his labour, the wages or the 
extra food, or ought else, which his labour produces to himself, and 
which he knows can only be got by perseverance. He is sensitive 
to the beat of the drum, which regulates or quickens his step, or 
to the labour song, which does the like, and helps to attain the 
end; but if it directs him from that end, it is a distraction and 
an annoyance. Work is to him a serious thing, and it is a 
serious and a great thing. Negatively, in what it excludes, as 
well as what it insures, it is a great virtue :—in every-day life it 
insures truthfulness,—getting work done in time, and according 
to order ; it excludes lying excuses, cheating, evasions of obliga- 
tions and frauds to obtain without labour the produce of other 
people’s labour, to obtain pleasure andsubsistence at other people’s 
expense ; it excludes shams. Persistent labour,—impassivity to 
pleasurable excitement, “ sticking to work” excludes vagabondage. 
As illustrative of the lighter manifestations of the quality we 
describe, we may mention the observation of a French manufac- 
turer, who, with a party at Manchester, went to visit a manufactory 
there, was struck with the fact that the new-comers only attracted 
a passing glance. “ Now,” said he, “if it had been in my own 
manufactory, the arrival of a set of visitors would have been 
known as soon as they had alighted in the court-yard ; half the 


1 Mr Rawlinson, the sanatary engineer, who conducted much work in the 
Crimea, with native labourers and artizans, declared that the Croats were dear 
workers at sixpence a day, and that, as compared with any other natives, it 
would have been cheaper to have brought out English workmen to do the work 
at their nominally high wages. The Hon. Holt Mackenzie stated, that having 
examined, when in India, the comparative cost of Indian, Chinese, and English 
labour, he found that an English labourer of average efficiency was equal to 
several Chinese, and one Chinese equal to several Indians (Bengalese), and this 
independently of the advantage or disadvantage of the tools used. Engineers 
declare, that in India they find no advantage in the supposed cheapness from the 
low pay of the natives, as compared with the English workmen. 
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workers would have left the machines and been at the window 
looking out upon them; and if any of the females had not been 
there, it would have been because they were taking out their 
curl-papers.” The party asking their way of one of a group 
of diggers, they were answered civilly, but shortly, over the 
shoulder, without missing a stroke of work. If such a question 
had been asked of one of a set of the Irish aboriginal workmen, 
the whole set would have put down their spades, and been ready 
to enter into conversation with the inquirer, and not one, but 
two or more, would be ready to go with him, and show him the 
way. Our neighbours cannot stand long-continued silent work. 
A French workman sent into a tunnel with an English navvy, 
after one spell, declared that nothing on earth should induce him 
to go alone again with a man who would not be diverted a 
moment from his work, or to speak a word the whole day long. 
The Anglo-Saxon despises useless chatter. A French carrier 
coming round for orders for goods, accosts the fellow-worker 
politely or amusingly, inquires of “comment vous portez vous,” com- 
ments him pleasantly about his children—“ et votre femme, com- 
ment elle est charmant.” But the observer will find that the 
Anglo-Saxon carrier in Lancashire despises even the prolix 
formula of the Southern Saxon, “ Have you any orders for me 
to-day ?” and reduces his interrogatory to a stern monosyllable 
of the Attic vernacular, “ ow’t (i. e. anything)?” to which the re- 
joinder is in due turn, “ now’t” (nothing). But on repeated visits, 
that same eminent French manufacturer avowed, that if he were 
freed from social ties, and were to seek a seat of industry for his 
capital, simply for profitable investment, he would greatly prefer 
investing it among these more earnest Anglo-Saxon-workers of 
brief speech, being assured of greater profit from their work, 
though he would have to pay them one-third higher wages. 

It is to this mental quality of self-containedness, and the 
power of constant, solitary work, though in crowds, that makes 
the Anglo-Saxon so successful as a colonist or as a back- 
woodsman, and enables him to penetrate and live amidst the 
gloom of forests, for months and years, without seeing any 
human being other than his wife and children, and often in 
complete solitude. Our more sociable neighbour, often with 
greater intelligence, and on occasions with equal courage, fails 
as a colonist, chiefly because he will not endure this, and will 
not remain long, pas de cafe? et pas de societe! He has done 
nothing effectual in colonising Algeria; for he will not go 
out of the city or the camp to the mountain solitudes, or con- 
sent to consort with Kabyles or mere savages. He has failed, 
from the like cause, in the colonisation of the New World. In 
Canada the Anglo-Saxon is everywhere gaining ground, not 
only on account of superior industrial energy, and greater rude 
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productive power, but because he will go into the backwoods, 
and labour persistently, and dares live alone, where he is passing 
the Germans, and others who will only colonise, and will only 
live in organised communities, which consequently do not spread 
with the same rapidity as the Anglo-Saxon settlements. 

The qualities of the labour of the Anglo-Saxon race will be 
found to be a primary element of the wealth of the nation, and 
through its wealth the means of sustaining war. When two 
men do, as they do, the work of three, the capital requisite to 
maintain the third man—to provide him in food, clothing, and 
lodging—is saved, and the saving may be divided between the 
two workers who do his amount of work, and the employer who 
advances the capital, and guides its application, and distributes 
the produce. It is, in fact, from the division of the saving of 
the third man’s wages that the Anglo-Saxon labourer obtains 
meat and superior food ; and were his education less neglected, 
he would expend on better dwellings and better clothes the 
greater part of that which he now expends on intoxicating 
drinks, and various sorts of stimuli, amounting to sixty or seventy 
millions per annum, or a sum equal to the entire revenue of the 
country. That the productive power of two of the Anglo-Saxon 
labourers of this country is equal to three of the labourers of 
France, our neighbours across the Channel may be taken as the 
justification for the assertion, that the wealth of the twenty-six 
millions of the population of this country is fully equal to that of 
the thirty-six millions of the population of France. 

The effect of the depreciated labour of the Celtic labourer, in 
poor French, as well as in poor Irish districts, was thus stated by 
Mr Chadwick in his address at the Congress of Bienfaisance at 
Brussels :—That from the inefficiency of the labour of the Celtic 
cottier, the working hours of his days, when working by himself, 
were nearly one-half less than those of the Anglo-Saxon ; that 
from his observance of saints’ days, holidays, attendance at mar- 
kets even when he had nothing to sell, at wakes, and fights, 
and festivals, he consumed at least 100 days unproductively ; 
and that hence the working days of his year were one-third less ; 
—whilst from the filth of his hovel, his inferior food, the produce 
of his inferior labour, he was more afflicted with fatal disease, 
and the years of his life were reduced from one-third to one- 
fourth less than those of his compeer.’ 

’ In respect to holidays, such is the persistence of some portions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, that the heads of industrial occupations have had absolutely to force 
some of the workers to take them, and when they have taken them, they have 
scarcely known what to do with themselves, and some have absolutely, in their 
perplexity, taken them out in bed. A benevolent railway director found, that a 
man at alone station, where his duty was to watch a switch steadily, had not had 
a holiday for years, and persuaded him to take one, which he did; but having 
tried one, he returned thanks for the intention, but he begged that he might not 
again be taken from his duty. 
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The demand for labour possessing the qualities described, of 
steadiness and constancy, with the superaddition of increased 
skill and intelligence, is increasing in the chief labour mar- 
kets. In the British commercial navy, for example,—of which 
it may be observed, that, exclusively of the commercial navy 
of the United States, it now exceeds that of all the rest of the 
civilised world put together, and is increasing,—there is an 
increasing demand for Anglo-Saxon seamen, and of seamen of 
the first class of that race, as being the most economical ; and 
complaints are heard of the need of supplying their deficiency 
by greater numbers of inferior men. For the guidance of 
machinery of every description, and for the conduct of improved 
processes in the arts, there is an increasing demand for workmen 
of the first class, and great difficulty in supplying them. ‘The 
development of the productive power of the Anglo-Saxon as a 
colonist, has created an increasing drain on the able-bodied class 
for emigration. All this demand is highly beneficial ;—but it 
narrows our resources for war, whilst there is an increasing de- 
mand, for the maintenance of our extending empire, of men of 
the race and with the qualifications which have won it. The 
effect of these drains upon the able-bodied population of the 
country, is to occasion increasing difficulty in obtaining force for 
the public service, even where comparatively high pay is given 
for it, as, for example, in the police, where it is found very diffi- 
cult to keep up the first character of the ranks. On a late 
augmentation of the metropolitan police force, the magistrates, 
before whom the new men appeared, were pained by the displays 
of their inferiority, and made frequent observation, that they felt 
as if they were returning to the men of the old parochial watch. 

These general positions appear to us to be needful to the de- 
termination of some of the most important positions in respect to 
our national defences, and especially the maintenance of our 
Indian empire. 

A large army, on the scale of that of France, would be in 
England, in time of peace, a most oppressive burthen, and a 
source of national weakness, not alone for the extra charge for 
their maintenance, but from the drain of such a large body of 
able-bodied men from the great sources of industry and produc- 
tive power. Let us consider of the demoralisation of two hun- 
dred thousand men, constantly in barracks or camps in this 
island; of some twenty thousand soldiers always at Manchester, 
of ten or twelve at Glasgow, and the like proportion at Edin- 
burgh—men taken from the looms, the machines, the foun- 
dries, the collieries, the dockyards! It is well for the produc- 
tive powers of the country, that from the qualities we have 
described on the part of the men, comparatively small armies 
have hitherto sufficed for the purpose of war. But it appears, 
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that in the present condition of the empire, and relatively to its 
extension, even smaller armies must be, as we believe they may 
be, made to suffice; but large administrative reforms will be 
requisite for that object, and for the attainment of our security 
with armies proportionately less numerous. 

A very sensible English officer, who served during the Crimean 
campaign, observed, that upon a view of the composition of the 
ranks alone, he would, on an open plain, and in single fight, 
venture Anglo-Saxon soldiers almost as against three to one; 
but when he considered the superior ability of the Russian 
officers there, he must considerably diminish the numerical odds 
of the two forces to insure a preponderant chance. This was an 
observation, as respects our military position and security, which 
late experience proves to be widely and generally applicable. 
Whilst, of the comparatively raw material of Anglo-Saxon 
labour, it is proved to be as three to two of the best labour on 
the Continent,—even, be it borne in mind, Norman, Danish, or 
Norwegian labour,—we might speak of as of equivalent elemen- 
tary power in war, were it not for the greater efficiency of the 
leadership of the continental forces. Whilst, from parliamentary 
corruption and jobbing, promotion for mere patronage, or pur- 
chase, to the exclusion of merit, the leadership of the Anglo- 
Saxon forces is in the condition admitted by the old Duke of 
Wellington himself, when he said, that “ our gentleman officer, 
however admirable his conduct in a field of battle,”etc., “is but a 
poor creature in disciplining his company in camp cantonments 
and quarters ;” but still more of the condition of the higher 
leaderships, when he said, as attested by Sir Francis Head, “ that 
if seventy thousand men were drawn up in Hyde Park, he knew 
but five living men who were able to take them out again,” the 
continental leaderships has, by special training, tested by com- 
petitive examinations, been so far advanced, and the efficiency 
of the people of inferior labour for common purposes is so far 
augmented for the purposes of war, as at all events to diminish 
any advantage which we may heretofore have possessed in the 
natural qualities of our soldiery. But whilst, from the improve- 
ments already made in the mechanics of war, common to all 
nations, there is, as we may show, an increasing demand for 
higher qualifications for service even in the ranks, the drain 
upon the general labour market, for the purposes of production, is 
seriously reducing the quality of the men obtainable by enlistment. 

Let us shortly consider some of the new requirements for the 
ranks, which are necessitated by the improvements in progress 
in the art of war. 

Sir Richard Henegan, formerly head of the field train depart- 
ment of the allied armies, under the command of the Duke of 
Wellington, states, in a work narrating his military experience 
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during seven years’ campaigns in the Peninsula, that, “ Allowing 
half the shots served out (to the infantry) to have been fired at 
the battle of Vittoria, 3,675,000 rounds were fired against the 
enemy, of whom 8000 were killed or wounded, consequently only 
one musquet-shot out of 459 took effect ; and this calculation in- 
cludes the injury inflicted on the enemy by 90 pieces of artillery, 
which, on the average, fired 73 rounds of shot and shell each, 
making a total of 6870 rounds. The cavalry were but slightly 
engaged during that day.” He states, that he remarked the like 
expenditure of ammunition, in relation to the effect produced, at 
every other battle except the battle of Barossa. Other military 
men have stated, that the effective shots can scarcely be one- 
half the number above stated. The “ dreadful volleys” of our 
soldiers have been much talked of; and their steady fire has been 
much praised by foreign officers. But an able officer, who was 
amidst the squares of infantry at the battle of Waterloo, stated 
te us, that he observed carefully the result of their fire upon the 
French cavalry as they rode between the squares, and never 
observed more than three or four fall from a single volley. The 
country heard much of the manner in which, at the battle of 
Balaclava, Sir Colin Campbell, with the Highland Brigade, re- 
ceived in line, instead of in square, a charge of Russian cavalry, 
and fired a volley into them. An officer, who was a spectator, 
declares, that less than half a dozen saddles were emptied by it, 
and yet the cavalry retreated. Heretofore the art of war appears 
to have been in bringing up our ships and columns so near to 
the enemy, that there could be no missing them by the most 
unskilful firing. The rule has been, for the infantry, that they 
are not to fire until they can perceive the features of the enemy, 
or see their eyes move,—that is, at about eighty yards distance. In 
the advance of the same Highland Brigade at the battle of the 
Alma, they were ordered not to fire until they were within /ifty 
yards of the enemy, against whom they were marched up at a 
parade step, closing the gaps made in their ranks by a heavy fire, 
not returning a shot until they were within ten yards of the 
Russian ranks; upon whom a volley was then delivered, which 
mowed them down as with a gigantic scythe. All this was praised 
as very fine ; but it is in reality to be condemned as very rude and 
barbarous. As remarked by a French General at the time, if the 
British had had 100,000 men, instead of 24,000, it might have 
been worth while to strike terror by such an exhibition of courage ; 
but he would have tried to have turned the Russians, and would 
at all events have fired much quicker, and have advanced much 
quicker, and would have driven off the enemy with much less 
loss to them, but also with much less loss of his own troops. 

The state of the art of war in which at least four hundred and 
fifty men must fire to bring down one enemy,—in which severe 
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losses were incurred in making advances, for the use of the 
bayonet, because nothing else could be used effectually, was con- 
sidered by the old Generals to be satisfactory, in the face of the 
facts brought forward by Sir Francis Head and by Sir Charles 
Shaw, and the examples of foreign powers, and some conclusive 
practical demonstrations by the Americans. With great reluct- 
ance, some forty or fifty minies were admitted into a regiment ; 
next, training in rifle practice was conceded. By this practice at 
the school at Hythe, it is proved, that even with the minie, as 
a more effective fire was given at a thousand yards than was 
given with the patronage-appointed Generals’ weapon, the Brown 
Bess, at eighty, the cavalry-man, who approaches the charging 
distance of two hundred yards, within three hundred yards of the 
minie, in well-trained hands, will breathe his last; so that for 
the future there will be an end of the practice of bayonet charges. 
From India we now hear of the “ withering fire of the minie,” 
the “dreadful minie,”—of its having silenced first-class artillery, 
wielded by gunners of our own training ; and this is only a com- 
mencement of practical improvements in the art of war, in which 
foreign nations are in a condition, and under motives, to avail 
themselves as against us. 

Now the quality of the human force which will be required to 
wield these new arms to maintain our position, is of a higher order 
than that which suffices under existing circumstances,—greater 
quickness, and intelligence of aim and action, combined with 
coolness and steadiness, and generally increased bodily strength. 
None but first-class shots will be of comparative worth ; and the 
better educated men supply first-class shots in the greatest num- 
ber, of which the Sappers and Miners—the most important corps, 
perhaps, in our service—furnish examples. The training school at 
Hythe has produced about 76 per cent. of first-class shots from 
the ranks, and 86 per cent. from the officers ; the rest, on good 
authority, we should deem mere waste to be cast aside, as hin- 
drances not worth their munitions. As examples of the power of 
the new weapon, an instance is stated, as of recent occurrence in 
India, where a company of minies, finding a party of sepoys come 
within range, felled the whole like a wall, one man alone getting 
away, when a marksman stepped out and felled him also. In 
the Crimea, a non-commissioned officer, whilst standing guard 
behind some earthwork over his wounded colonel, shot down fifteen 
of the enemy, not missing one. But at Inkermann, a captain being 
a superior shot to any of his company, employed as many as could 
keep him supplied with loaded minies, which he fired, and an enemy 
was seen to fall after every shot, and he fired more than a hundred. 
The statistics we have given will serve to indicate the relative effi- 
ciency derivable from the improvement ; but there is a pecuniary 
account which should not be omitted. It was estimated, that dur- 
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ing the last short war with France, the cost to this country was at 
least L.1000 for every enemy killed ; and on a calculation of the 
amount and cost of the shot fired by the Russians from Sebasto- 

: : ; .__ : 
pol upon our lines, it was evident that every Englishman killed 
cost them at least L.1000 in material alone. The minimum 
value of each soldier may be stated at L100." 

What advantages training and education in the military art may 
give to other races with lower bodily power, it would require further 
experience to determine; but the later experience tends to show 
that earthwork, especially as against the new rifle practice, must 
be more extensively used than has hitherto been thought of in war; 
and for this purpose the “stg of the first-class Anglo-Saxon, 
as a navvy as well as a soldier, will continue to be at a premium. 
An example of the defensive use of earthwork, in combination 
with the minie, was shown at the siege of Kars, where every rifle- 
man had at least two dead left in front of him, besides the 
wounded who were carried away. One hundred sappers will put 
themselves under with earthwork usually in less than six hours. 
With such training prevailing extensively, our men at Waterloo, 
instead of having to stand all day long to be shot down in exposed 
positions, would have had the cover of earthworks, and Buonaparte 
would have found himself before prolonged Hugomonts, or an 
impromptu Torres Vedras,—the approach to which would now be 
even more fatal, than was to our soldiers the approach to the 
rifles, who were under cover of the cotton bags before New 
Orleans. It will be evident that the infantry of armies, especially 
for Indian and colonial service, should, to the greatest extent, 
combine the general training of the sapper with that of the rifle- 
man. Now, it is observed by Sir John Burgoyne, in his treatise 
on the Attack of Fortresses, that “ sappers and miners cannot be 
in too great numbers; if efficient and well trained, each sapper 
in a siege will be worth three men of the line, up to a certain ex- 
tent.” He elsewhere establishes the fact, that from various services 
which he renders as an artizan on public works during the peace, 

1 In a paper on a defensive force, written some thirty years ago, and edited by 
General Peronet Thonipson, he sustains, as an economical principle, that it is 
cheap to have everything of the best, which he illustrates by the statement, that 
“by a nation, which has considerable capital at command, thirty riflemen may 
be raised, armed, and permanently kept on foot, for the same expense as thirty- 
one common infantry-men.* But, it has been shown, that in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, the advantages of the rifle over the common musket is as 13 to 5. 
Hence, if riflemen raised to the extent that can be applied under such circum- 
stances, and to no greater, 5 of these riflemen will be as useful as 13 men with 
muskets ; or, preserving the same proportion, 30 riflemen will do the service of 
78 common infantry-men. But, 30 riflemen are only the expense of 31 of other 
infantry. The expense, therefore, of 47 other infantry-men out of 78 will be 
saved, or a given expense will be applied with an increased final result in the 
proportion of 78 to 31, or upwards of 5 to 2,”—that is to say, by the old rifle ; 
but, as stated, the minie is a far more efficient implement, and the Whitworth 
has a range one-half farther, and an accuracy several times greater, at the same 
ranges. 
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the public have a good bargain in paying three shillings per diem, 
his average cost to the public,—that is to say, independently of any 
special value as a trained rifleman; and it is demonstrable, that so 
important is skill in that weapon, that, where it is obtained by any 
one in a very high degree, it will be found worth while to engage a 
bearer to take it into the field, that the sensitiveness of the hands of 
the soldier who is to wield it may not be impaired by carrying it. A 
private who attained such skill as that displayed by the captain in 
the instance stated, would justly earn more than the captain’s pay.’ 
The trained soldier, who does more than the work of two or 
three of our own common soldiers of the line, will be cheap to 
the public at the wages of two or three, and may not be induced 
to enlist at those wages only,—without the inducement of im- 
portant amendments in military administration, which we now 
approach. What may be the position to which the men of other 
nations may be brought, by their merit-appointed officers, we can- 
not estimate possibly in advance of ours, if the mental and bodily 
standard of our ranks be not advanced; but we have no doubt 
that, with moderately fair treatment, the relative position of the 
Anglo-Saxon in productive power in the arts of peace, and eco- 
nomy of service at higher pay, may be fully maintained in war. 
The complete development of the evidence on the points we 
have indicated would occupy considerable space, but we assume 
that it will be found to be demonstrative of these conclusions :— 
That with the demands upon her for the maintenance of her in- 
dustrial position, England cannot raise large armies, relatively to 
other people ; that she must be dependent for the preservation and 
extension of her empire on (relatively) small numbers of men of 
the same race as those who have gained it; that these men must be 
trained to the highest degree of military skill; that, from the 
positive value of the natural as well as acquired qualities requisite 
for efficient service, these few men must be highly paid; but 
though individually more expensive, they would be, like the high- 
priced labour of the country, the cheapest in effect. Whilst, 


! Sir Charles Shaw has invented a new implement, of the principle of which, 
and its efficiency, there can be no doubt, combining the Minie, the Whitworth or 
the Jacob, in a piece of very light artillery, which will give a high premium for 
marksmanship, even with telescopic sights for very long ranges. The fire of 
grape and cannister is of little effect at a distance of 350 yards. Instead of a 
single piece of cannon between wheels, there is put between them a moveable 
platform of twenty-five minies or Whitworths, which are discharged at once, a 
la Fieski, and are rapidly renewable, with a range of more than 1000 yards, 
Eight men with this piece may, when brought into perfect action, there is little 
doubt, deliver a more deadly fire than upwards of two hundred infantry-men, as 
at present ; and whilst they can only change position in the field of battle at the 
rate of two miles an hour, the new piece may be moved about at the rate of six. 
Buonaparte was standing by a battery when, as he himself tells the story, he 
said to the artillery officer, “ Throw a dozen balls at once into that group there;” 
and from that volley General Moreau was slain. But by this invention, two 
dozen balls or more will be thrown at once, with the range of the existing artillery, 
and with Whitworths, a mile distance or more. 
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however, the advance in the arts and implements of war requires 
the highest morale and physique of the army to be maintained 
and advanced, the tendency of the state of the labour market, as 
well as the effect of general treatment of the soldiers in camp 
and barracks, is to discourage and deteriorate the volunteer com- 
position of the ranks of the army on both points. With the con- 
ditions involved in these conclusions we approach the immediate 
question of the maintenance of our Indian empire, for which, 
it is estimated by military authorities, that an army of not less 
than 100,000 English troops will be required. If such an 
English force be acquired at all, it must still be gained by volun- 
tary enlistment ; for even were there any form of conscription, if 
it secured the bodily conditions, it would destroy the moral and 
mental dispositions required. But whilst a strong, healthy, and 
respectable young man may obtain two shillings, or three shil- 
lings, or more, as an earthworker or a navvy,—eighteen or twenty 
shillings, or more, as a policeman,'—and more, as a railway la- 
bourer, not to speak of his inducements from emigration, even if 
no opening be presented to him as an artizan,—how can he be 
expected to accept service at thirteenpence halfpenny, even with 
a retiring pension, and “ advantages” in the present condition 
of barracks or barrack life during peace, or with the prospect 
of excessive sickness, and the failure of health and strength, 
as well as the chance of perishing from hardships alone, during 
war? Officers in high command may disguise it from them- 
selves if they will, but the excessive death rates denote ex- 
cessive sickness; and the excessive sickness, general discomfort and 
misery of condition, which is felt by the men. Let any one read 
the evidence given by non-commissioned officers as to the horrid 
condition and discomfort of their barracks at night, and consider 
how many of them may be expected to invite brothers or rela- 
tions to enlist? The respectable classes of men will only be in- 
fluenced by the testimony of men of their own standing ; it is 
the inferior, the reckless, and the very refuse of the community, 
that are inveigled by the wiles of the recruiting sergeant; and 
it is not by an army so composed that the improved mechanism 
of war may be wielded, or our superiority maintained against 


* On passing in review a new police force with the officer—a military officer— 
who had them in command, he could not help pointing to the strong contrast 
which his ranks displayed in superior power to the militia of the same county 
“ over whom they would walk.” There will soon probably be about 14,000 police- 
men in the island. There is already 50,000 men engaged as porters, engine- 
drivers, labourers, and artizans, on the railways already established. There are, 
perhaps, as many engaged as “ navvies,” etc., in the construction of new lines and 
public works, all receiving wages at eighteen shillings and more per week. 
These comprise large draughts of army supplies ; and if they were available as 
materials of war, and could be drilled and “set up,” and animated, they would 
indeed, in power, form an Anglo-Saxon army such as, in the aggregate, the 
greatest generals perhaps have never led! 
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the improving ranks of foreign armies. Intelligent labourers, 
or their advising friends, will now be made well aware, that 
whilst the chances of the British soldier in war are as one that he 
will fall by the hands of the enemy, they are now as three or four 
that he will perish by suffering, due mainly to the present state 
of the army administration. It was so during the last war; and 
the prevalence amongst the troops in barracks of a sickness and 
mortality double that which prevails amongst persons of the same 
ages in civil life, and more than treble that which prevails in 
prisons, is very strong proof that the exposition of practicable 
measures of amendment has hitherto been of little avail. The dis- 
couragements to enlistment with the prospect of service in India 
are yet more serious; for whereas the death rate amongst picked, 
robust men in barracks at home, is double that which prevails in 
civil life, in the Indian service it is quadruple that, and the sick- 
ness is in proportion. From some insurance tables, deduced at the 
instance of Colonel Sykes from the experience of the Indian 
army, it appears that a young man of twenty-one, whose proba- 
bilities of life are thirty at home, if he enlist, and is sent to 
Bombay, will have an insurable period of only fourteen ; and if 
he be sent to Scinde, he may get only nine or six. 

It is bad enough for a strong man to have to encounter at 
home a double death rate, and an average of fifteen days’ sickness 
every year in hospital ; but in India the death rate will be three 
and fourfold that in civil life at home: his fate will be to be 
three times in hospital every two years, in some districts twice 
a year; usually one third of a year in suffering in bed, and a 
duration of life of nine or six years, before a final release from 
aflictions—chiefly preventible. 

It follows, as necessary for the composition of an efficient 
British army, that whilst, on the one hand, the inducements by 
pay must be augmented, on the other, the discouragements from 
excessive suffering and sickness must be removed. 

At the commencement of the last war, efforts were made by 
the chief executive officer of the General Board of Health to 
recall to the consideration of the authorities the experience of 
— wars,—that more than three-fourths of the loss of every 
sind was not from the sword, but from disease, the greater part 
of which sanatary science had now proved to be preventible, and 
that commensurate means of prevention should now be adopted. 
These representations were met by assurances that every care 
requisite had been taken. The subsequent commentary on this, 
was the fact of the disappearance of the finest portion of the army 
by disease. On this disaster, urgent representations were again 
made, and three of the sanatory officers, who had been selected 
by the first Board for their special aptitudes, were sent out as 
special commissioners: Dr Sutherland, Dr Hector Gavin, and 
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Mr Robert Rawlinson, sanatary engineer, with a staff of assist- 
ants for special sanatary work. The result cannot be better 
stated than in the words of Miss Nightingale, in an appeal for 
the organisation of a preventive administration, founded on the 
sanatary history of the Crimean campaign. 


“Tt is,” she says, “a complete example,—history does not afford 
its equal—of an army, after a great disaster arising from neglects, 
having been brought into the highest state of health and efficiency. 
It is the whole experiment on a colossal scale. In all other examples, 
the last step has been wanting to complete the solution of the problem. 
We had, in the first seven months of the Crimean campaign, a mor- 
tality among the troops of 60 per cent. per annum, from disease 
alone,—a rate of mortality which exceeds that of the great plague of 
London, and a higher ratio than the mortality of the cholera to the 
attacks ; that is to say, that there died out of the army in the Crimea 
an annual rate greater than ordinarily die in time of pestilence out 
of sick, We had, during the last six months of the war, a mortality 
among our sick not much more than among our healthy Guards at 
home ; and a mortality among our troops, in the last five months, 
two-thirds only of what it is among our troops at home. The mor- 
tality among the troops of the line at home, when corrected, as it 
ought to be, according to the proportion of different ages in the 
service, has been, on an average of ten years, 18°7 per 1000 per 
annum, and among the Guards, 20°4 per 1000 per annum. Compar- 

‘ing this with the Crimean mortality, for the last six months of our 
occupation, we find that the deaths to admissions were 24 per 1000 
perannum; and during the last five months, viz., January to May 
1856, the mortality among the troops did not exceed 11°5 per 1000 
per annum. Is not this the most complete experiment in army 
hygiene?” 


The questions before us are, Whether the experience so ob- 
tained is not applicable to India? Whether the existing discour- 
agements to the enlistment of men of the requisite quality, on 
the chances of being sent out for service in India (or for settle- 
ment) are not removable? Whether the excessive rate of mor- 
tality, which has heretofore prevailed there, is not preventible ? 
Whether, notwithstanding the climate, the Anglo-Saxon race is 
not capable of living there without excessive waste of life, of 
settling there, and of maintaining dominion there? to which 
questions the answer is, that the evidence is in the affirmative. 

In tropical climates, the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter, which generates atmospherical impurity, is more rapid, 
and the products, when combined with moisture, are more in- 
jurious, acting as they do in greater force upon beings at times 
reduced in strength by excessive heat. But if the larger sources of 
disease are more rife in such climes, they are, at the same time, more 
definitely marked; and with the greater observation, care, and 
more powerful means applicable to large bodies of men, they are 
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often more certainly preventible. With dry heat, the products 
of decomposition are of comparatively little appreciable injury ; 
some excessive changes of it are attended with dysentery, which 
is to be met by diet,—but it is at nightfall, and in combination 
with moisture arising from dew, or any local source of moist 
emanations, that, to use the medical phrase, they are exhibited 
with noxious effects. A person engaged in the collection of 
plants, found that he could move about in the worst districts 
near Sierra Leone, under a fierce mid-day sun; and under a 
climate in which it was affirmed that no European could possibly 
live, he preserved his health, provided he oa the precaution of 
never going out of the reach of a hut, to which he might return 
before sun-set, and light a fire, and maintain a dry heat during 
the night. He found that the natives, living in those excessively 
malarious districts into which he adventured, did the same same; 
and on enquiring the reason for the practice, they said they kept 
up the fires to keep out evil spirits, who otherwise would come in 
and inflict pains upon them. 

If it be necessary to occupy such districts, it is reserved to the 
sanitary engineer to exercise those same spirits, by the incantations 
of science and by works of drainage, which will not only abate the 
evil influences which are abroad at night, but a great proportion 
of the visible pests by day,—the insect tribes, whose incubation 
is in stagnant moisture, and whose life is in the gaseous products 
of animal and vegetable decomposition which arise from it. Dr 
Livingstone notices, that some sanitary measures have at last 
been adopted in the town of Sierra Leone itself, with marked 
proportionate effect in the reduction of the sickness and mortality 
which was indolently assumed to be the unavoidable effect of 
climate. The limits of malarious influences in the open field at 
nightfall, are commonly detected by observation in the East. We 
remember the late Mr Joseph Hume, who had acquired some 
sanitary experience in India, telling us, that in some districts, 
men might sleep in comparative safety, with their heads raised one 
toot, and others only at two feet above ground, and soon. In some 
low districts, it is known that a foot messenger cannot be sent at 
night, but that a messenger or a passenger may pass in safety on 
an elephant which bears him above the range of the malarious 
influence. On the recurrence of epidemic visitations, such as 
outbursts of cholera, amongst armies in the field in India, it has 
been observed that only the men in a particular position have 
been struck, and that in moving them to another, and generally 
to a higher point, it has been as if they had been removed out of 
the range of shot. In moving in close columns, the nose gives in- 
formation that they carry much of their ownatmosphere with them. 
It was often imagined that they carried with them, in the case of 
particular epidemics, some infection; but on moving in more 
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open columns, and spreading at stations, the impurity was diluted, 
and the disease was dissipated. In the same manner, it was re- 
cently a prevalent popular belief at home, that beggars carried 
with them infection from town to town, as epidemics first broke 
out, and fevers were always rife in their lodging-houses. But 
by the operation of Lord Shaftesbury’s Act for the sanitary 
regulation of common lodging-houses, this belief has been dis- 
sipated. 

It is now known as a principle of sanitary science, that in cer- 
tain climatorial abnormal or disturbed conditions, which chemis- 
try has hitherto failed to analyse,—but which Dr Angus Smith 
is giving promise of accomplishment,—that the general effect is 
to reduce the powers of all the human beings exposed to them, to 
make them all as it were suddenly aged, to make the strong 
weak, and to render irregularities dangerous that heretofore had 
been unattended with any serious consequences. In such condi- 
tions, the effects of atmospheric impurities created by overcrowd- 
ing or otherwise, becomes doubly noxious. On the occasion of 
the epidemic visitation of cholera which the first General Board 
of Health had to deal with, those living in tainted atmosphere 
were sent to live in tents in the open fields, and large numbers of 
town populations were so dealt with with entire success. People 
who got tired of living in the tents and returned to their abodes 
in the town, were immediately attacked with premonitory symp- 
toms, came back to the tents and were restored. Only one 
family, or five persons, were allowed to each tent. In Denmark, 
and in other places, the same expedient was adopted with equal 
success. But in the Crimea, where there were only curative ar- 
rangements, and either no preventive knowledge or no practical 
means of applying it, the same bell tents which had given pro- 
tective shelter to five of the civil population, were allowed to re- 
main crowded with fourteen and sixteen soldiers,—a number 
excessive at any time, but which at that time should have been 
immediately diminished even by the most inconvenient bivouacs, 
and the consequences of the overcrowding at that time was a 
most disastrous amount of sickness and mortality. 

In corroboration of this instance of the extent of dependence 
of Indian disease upon habit and condition, rather than upon 
climate, it may be mentioned that whilst the death rate amongst 
the Hindoos in Calcutta has been 6°7 per cent., it has been 
amongst the Mussulman population only 2°69 per cent., or less 
than the death rates prevalent in Manchester and Liverpool. On 

an analysis by Mr J. R. Redford of the causes of death in the 
Indian town of Chittagong, where the general death rate was 
2-68 per cent., it appears that more than half of them were pal- 
pably preventible. ‘The evidence of the best informed authorities 
on sanitary science is clear upon this point.—(Note from Dr 
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Baines.) In respect to European life, Mr William Theobald, the 
representative of the Anglo-Indians in Bengal, in some evidence 
given recently before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the question of Indian settlement, says, “I think we have a 
very comfortable existence on the whole there; and I should say 
that the ‘ planters,’ z. e. English settlers who live in the interior, 
from what I have seen of them, and we have an opportunity of 
seeing pretty nearly all of them every year, are a very hearty and 
healthy set of people ;” which evidence is corroborated by that of 
settlers themselves, who declare that the Europeans residing 
in the agricultural districts, enjoy nearly as good health as 
those residing at home; and that they certainly would not 
dissaude any body from going out to India with the view of 
settling. 

There is not the slightest doubt that similar effectual expedients, 
under competent preventive direction, are applicable, together 
with due attention to diet, to the protection of armies in the East, 
from whence we hear sixteen and eighteen are now often put 
under one tent. In respect, however, to the sites of encampments, 
let us cite an example from the same field in the Crimea. 

Nearly two-fifths of the 75th Regiment, forming a portion of 
Sir Colin Campbell’s brigade at Balaclava, were down with fever 
at the side of a hill, when the sanitary commission came to the 
spot, and saw, from the geology of the site, what an officer of 
competent sanitary knowledge, had such a one been attached to 
the quarter-master-general’s department, would have seen at 
once, that it was a “springy” and untenable site for an encamp- 
ment, in consequence of the excessive wet, against which, except 
by extraordinary appliances, the soldiers could not defend them- 
selves) Mr Rawlinson, one of the commissioners, in the course 
of his services as a sanitary officer under the General Board of 
Health, had seen hillside houses, in towns in the north of Eng- 
land, ravaged with cholera, with water coming in upon the in- 
habitants, as it came upon the soldiers, from above, at the sides, 
and underneath. “It is impossible that the floors of these huts can 
be kept dry or be healthy, as you will find if the floor be taken 
up,” said the sanitary commission. The floor was taken up, and 
the General was asked to put his stick into the wet, and smell 
it. He did, and it stank. The foul water was close to the top, 
anil within a few inches of the soil of this bad site, made worse 
by mismanagement, the men slept, overcrowded too,—and the 
disease by which the strong men were prostrated, was attributed 
by the curative officers and others to “the climate.” In compliance 
with the recommendations of the sanitary commissioners, the regi- 
ment was removed a few hundred feet, when the fever abated. As 
if to mark the consequences of the absence of any preventive care 
or responsibility, when the sanitary commissioners were gone, 
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another body of troops, the 31st Regiment, succeeded to the 
77th in the condemned huts, and amongst them the cholera 
broke out, and twenty-eight men died of it. The amount of 
disease due to the site, rations, and general treatment being the 
same, was denoted by the fact that the marines, who were en- 
camped immediately above the suffering troops, lost only two out 
of 1200 men. 

From ignorance of sanitary science, common to military as 
well as civil engineers, who have had no special training in it, as 
well as for want of proper agricultural knowledge, a great extent 
of irrigation has been laid out in India, in the expensive method 
of distribution by submersion, which wastes water, and creates, 
in drying marsh surfaces, which in England give fever (the rot) 
to sheep and ague to men, and under the powerful Italian sun 
very severe forms of disease. Complaints arose as to the effects 
of these irrigations upon health, and a commission of inquiry was 
appointed, which examined 1400 miles of coast, visited 300 in- 
habited localities, between the Ganges and the Jumna, and ex- 
amined 12,000 individuals, in non-irrigated as well as in the 
irrigated districts. Now, it is well known in sanitary science, 
that disease and enlargement of the spleen is one of the most 
frequent consequences of malarious fevers. It was soon found 
that the proximity of the habitation of a native to the irrigations, 
‘or the intensity of the malarious influence, was denoted by the 
external size of the diseased spleen, and its external manifestation 
was adopted as a test, and it 1s now called there the Spleen Test. 
We may now in England, too, speak of the “typhus test,” the 
“dysenteric test,” the “phthisis test,” “the infantile mortality test,” 
or the “life test,” with perfect confidence, from extended obser- 
vations. The inquiry in India resulted in the following rule :— 
“That irrigation be prohibited within five miles of a military 
station, or two miles of large native towns.” We guess that the 
operative irrigation interest is denoted by the distinction as _re- 
gards the large native towns ; but it is to be noted, as an example 
of the definite observations of anti-sanitary influences, and that 
where they cannot be kept from troops, the troops may with due 
preventive care be kept from them. 

As illustrative of the gain of health and strength obtainable by 
some partial improvements in habits alone, where climatorial con- 
ditions, the sites, and habitations remain much the same, we quote 
from some medical returns the following results, obtained amongst 
5710 of the European troops in the Madras Presidency, during 
the year 1849, when by the exercise of influence amongst them, 
a proportion of them had been persuaded to become teetotallers, 
and others had been got into habits of temperance. ‘To the per- 
centages of sickness and death, we add the proportions of punish- 
ment inflicted in each class :— 
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Ratio of Ratio Ratio 
admissions to of of 
the Hospitals Deaths Punishments 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Teetotalers, ‘ 130.888 1.111 23.695 
Temperate men, . 141.593 2.315 58.720 
Intemperate men, . 214.861 4.458 170.978 


Of the Ist Madras Fusileers Colonel Sykes states :— 


“ There was a teetotal and temperance society in the regiment, and 
with an average strength of 892 in 1847, they lost only six men. 
Crime was comparatively rare, and the men were respectful and well 
conducted. In a troop of horse artillery at Jaulna, consisting of 102 
Europeans, the medical officer reported that the internal economy was 
so good, that intemperance was rare, and other crimes so few, ‘ that 
not a case has required to be brought before a court martial for the 
last three years.’ This is almost marvellous. One hundred and two 
common European soldiers, without a court martial punishment 
amongst them for three years! In the southern division, there was 
only one death in 1837 in a company of artillery of 53 men, and in 
an European regiment in the same division, 945 strong, there were 
only 12 deaths,—at the rate of 1.27 per cent., an absence of mor- 
tality not equalled by a regiment in Europe.” 


In this, however, the good Colonel is mistaken. In the 


Prussian service, under merit-appointed commands and care, the 
death rate is reduced in the corps of engineers, or their sappers 
and miners, to nearly six in a thousand. 

If the sickness and mortality in barracks and camps be reduced 
to one-third the present average rate, or to the death rate which 
prevails amongst the labouring classes in civil life in England, 
as much other evidence demonstrates that it may, then, and 
then only, a higher order of men, who will at least be temperate, 
may be got to enlist, and a cheaper as well as a more efficient 
Anglo-Saxon force may be kept up in India. If one-half of 
the ordinary mortality of a comparatively healthy Indian town 
be preventible, and the death rate reduced to fifteen or sixteen 
in a thousand, or about that of a rural town district in Eng- 
land,—as will be evident from such analyses as the one cited, 
—then Anglo-Saxon mothers may with care maintain good 
health and rear their children, and India is inhabitable by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, whether as soldiers or settlers. The ques- 
tion is not one of physical or sanitary principle as to what 
may be done, but of competent leadership to do it. The con- 
tinued prevalence of typhus, and of a double death rate in camp 
as well as barracks, and the general tenor of the proceedings at 
home, show that the great lesson of the Crimea has yet to be 
made prevalent for England, and thence for India, where only 
some precepts for voluntary adoption appear to have been issued, 
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and which mark the obliviousness of the military administration 
to larger requirements. The prevalence of zymotic disease ; the 
death rate which, to those conversant with sanitary science, tells 
its own tale; the outcries as to the enforcement of the close 
buttoning up of the soldiers in their unsuitable uniforms,—tend 
to show that the sanitary administration of the army is much in 
the same state as heretofore. What that state was may be illus- 
trated from the following examples of common proceedings, 
which, for convenience, we take from the “Camp and the Ze- 
nana,” by the wife of Captain Colin Mackenzie, who served in 
the campaign in the Punjab. 


* June 17.—Will you believe that in this weather, with the rains 
just setting in, and the thermometer at 91° in our cool sitting-room, 
C. has just received an order to return all the extra tents which he 
got for his men? In all regiments one tent is allotted to each com- 
pany; but Lord Hardinge chooses to allow only half that number to 
the Frontier-Brigade, and as they have no huts, C. retained the full 
number of tents, which he had got possession of before this absurd 
order came. By the end of this month he expects his regiment will 
be raised to its full complement, 800 rank and file, who are to be 
crammed into five tents, each tent being fitted to hold only eighty 
men. Dr Walker, the surgeon of the regiment, has made an official 
report to my husband of the great hardships the men have sutfered from 
being exposed to the heat and sand-storms in tents, and from having 
no hospital. It has produced numerous cases of ophthalmia. Even 
the sick have no shelter but a tent ; a dust storm comes and blows it 
down, and they are left exposed until morning ; and remark, more- 
over, that after authorising Khalasis, Lord Hardinge has withdrawn 
them, so that there is no one to take care of or pitch the tents. Dr 
Walker is in temporary charge of the 70th Native Infantry, who are 
properly sheltered, and he gave the following abstract of the state of 
the two regiments, showing the suffering entailed on our poor men :— 

“«¢ The daily average in hospital for the week ending June 11th, 
71st Native Infantry 131; 4th Frontier Brigade, 26.’ 

“The ratio per cent. (the 7]st having its full complement) was, 
71st Native Infantry, 1-5th per cent.; 4th Frontier Brigade, 4 per 
cent.” ‘ Colonel Drummond, Quartermaster-General of the army, who 
has just finished a very laborious work for the Governor-General, on 
the comparative salubrity of the different cantonments in India, was 
telling my husband of a curious instance of perverseness in the Gov- 
ernments of India for a great number of years.. Chinsurah, near 
Calcutta, has been the depét for newly arrived troops. It has been 
remonstrated against on account of its extreme unhealthiness, ever 
since the place came into our possession, yet the successive govern- 
ments of India have persisted in maintaining the station, and have 
built barracks at an expense of 3 lacs of rupees (L.30,000), where the 
men die by scores. Each man by the time he is fit for duty in India 
is reckoned as having cost the Company from L.100 to L.120, so that 
the extravagance of maintaining so unhealthy a station, to say nothing 
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of its inhumanity, is obvious. Colonel Drummond is a very fine old 
officer, full of energy.” 


The following, in the shape of a recipe, given by Dr Bone, 
who served for many years with the army in the tropics, for the 
sure and rapid production of fever, will serve to show the founda- 
tion of how much has passed to the account of “ climate,” which 
is due to administration. 


“Take,” says he, “of soldiers lately arrived in the West Indies 
any number; place them in barracks in a low wet situation, or in 
the mouth of a gully, or on the brink of a dry river, or on the summit 
of a mountain, and to leeward of a swamp, or of uncleared ground, 
and where there is no water or only bad water; give them each only 
twenty-two inches of wall in their barrack-room; let their barracks 
be built of boards or lath and plaster, and have neither galleries nor 
jalousied windows, but close window shutters, and a hole or cellar 
under the flooring for containing mud and stagnant water, and holes 
in the roof for the admission of rain, and the windows only eighteen 
inches from the floor, that they may be obliged to sleep in the draught 
of air; and let them have drill every morning on wet ground and 
when fasting; guard mounting, and all kinds of fatigue, not in the 
morning or evening, but during the hottest time of the day ; when on 
sentry, no shed to keep off the direct rays of the sun; bad bread, 
putrid meat, few vegetables, plenty of new rum, especially in the 
morning; discipline enforced by terror and punishment, not by mind 
and prevention; an hospital similar to the barrack-room, without 
offices, always crowded, plentifully supplied with rum, scantily with 
water, so ill regulated that the men dread to enter it; a firm belief in 
the doctrine of contagion, and a horror of approaching any person 
infected with yellow fever. Let these directions be attended to in 
Trinidad, or even in Barbadoes, and especially when the air is stag- 
nant, or charged with noxious vapours subsequent to long drought, 
the soldiers will soon die, some of them of yellow, some of them with 
black vomit, and those first in the rooms where these directions have 
been most carefully observed.” 

As long as the arrangements of the army are merely curative, 
or rather meliorative of the immense masses of disease, however 
produced, and there is no regular organisation of a distinct pre- 
ventive service, little alteration can be expected. In all pitched 
battles in India, the brunt of the fighting has fallen to the Anglo- 
Saxon soldiers. If safety requires an army of 100,000 of them, 
as we have no doubt it does, of the ranks as at present composed, 
what a gulph is before us in India? From 1839 to 1851, there 
was, on the average, upwards of 38,000 British soldiers in India, 
and the rate of decrease from all causes was about eleven per 
cent., of which the death rate was about one half, so that within 
that period, no less than 27,000 British have passed away ; but 
now a double death rate, of upwards of 11 per cent., apart from 
the casualties of battle, has set in. Speaking of some of the older 
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and less severe conditions of easier duty in peace, in which the 
rate of admissions to the hospital had been upwards of 150 per 
cent. per annum, Colonel Sykes observes, it is “ understood that 
each European costs L.100 by the time he joins his regiment”— 
he costs more than that—“ and the 10,025 lives lost, from 1845 
to 1849 in all India, occasioned a loss therefore of above a million 
of money.” “ The philanthropist is shocked by the conviction, that 
much of the waste of European life in India is self-imposed ; and 
that much of the intensity of the mortality might be within human 
control.” But, even at the present rate of mortality, with such 
a force as that required, it will be as if two full Highland brigades, 
or five thousand of select strong Anglo-Saxon men each were an- 
nually cast into a vast grave, and an army of medicine men, and 
attendants, were to be raised to give relief to a large army kept 
prostrate and ineffective by preventible sickness. ‘This helpless- 
ness is made an argument for expensive reliance on native forces. 
“ Again,” says General Jacob, “seasons frequently occur (I 
have known many such), when almost every man is disabled by 
fever. At such times our military force would be temporarily 
annihilated, and we should find ourselves without a native Indian 
army, among people whom we had placed in the position of con- 

uered enemies, restrained by physical force only—instead of 
their being, as they really might have remained, and might yet 
become, our past friends.” 

Under a trained preventive organisation, composed on the 
same principles as the one by which the great sanitary lesson was 
achieved in the Crimea, combining with the sanitary science 
of prevention, the special practical arts of prevention, every 
quartermaster would be provided with an aide memoire, embody- 
ing the best preventive experience (which has yet to be composed), 
and would be accompanied by a sanitary preventive officer, to 
inspect and advise on the sanitary conditions of sites, and on the 
character of any works required, and by a special sanitary 
engineer, to direct and superintend their execution. A preven- 
tive staff should be organised against the most certain source of 
danger,—having scouts in advance, and making sanitary recon- 
naisances in the dangerous countries, ascertaining what diseases 
from localising causes are prevalent amongst the population, 
testing water supplies, and ascertaining other facts needful for the 
guidance of an army, as well as the common-place strategetical 
considerations. Had the French done this, or had their general 
been responsible for not taking sanitary advice, they would have 
been saved a sanitary disaster, occasioned by the advance upon 
a country notoriously unhealthy, the marshes of the Debrutska, 
where 5183 men were killed. “ At its return to the camp of 
Yenikale, the first division, so brilliant and so strong on its out- 
set, had,” says Dr Scrive, “only from seven to eight thousand 
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bayonets effective ;—on its arrival from France, it had twelve !” 
We have not the means of distinguishing our own losses in the 
Crimea from errors as to sites merely, of which we have given 
one illustrative example, in which the present Commander-in- 
Chief in India received a lesson, which, alas for his men, he will 
not have been provided with means of applying. In a rude way, 
towards the end of the peninsular war, and after dire experience, 
the Duke obtained some intuitive skill in taking good sanitary as 
well as strategetical positions, and preventive measures were being 
brought into practice. In occupying old Spanish towns, they were 
“turned inside out,” holes were knocked into walls for ventilation, 
accumulations of filth were ruthlessly removed, and cleansing 
was effected, such as had never been seen before, and the army 
was protected from disaster, and preserved in its best strength. 

The prevention of the dire drain of the British force in India, 
however important for the maintenance of our strength at home 
and in that country, is essential for the repression of hostile hopes 
in India, which render the increased force there necessary, so long 
as those hopes are excited by the belief that Europeans cannot 
live or settle there. Whilst this article was in preparation for 
the press, we have received a work on the British army in India, 
by Mr Jefferys, formerly staff-surgeon at Cawnpore, which con- 
tains valuable practical suggestions, and important testimony cor- 
roborative of some of the general conclusions which we have 
endeavoured to set forth. Speaking from long observation of the 
feeling of the natives of India, he states that “ they look upon us 
as white bears, from the cold unhealthy north, ferociously brave, but 
of sickly constitutions, disabling us from occupying the country 
without their aid. That the rebellion was long meditated and 
purposely timed to commence in the hottest season, I cannot 
entertain a doubt.” Their present reliance on “ Generals May, 
June, and July,” as allies, to give them a success of which they 
have no longer hopes from their numbers, is undisguised. A 
sound sanitary strategy, under competent instruction, as saved 
the army in the Crimea, would, with commensurately augmented 
means, save our army in India, and would be of more permanent 
avail than the best military strategy alone. 

A portion of the Arabala chain of hills, ranning from Goozerut, 
to within a few miles of Delhi; about one hundred miles in 
length, by twenty-five or thirty miles broad, is known by the 
name of the Mairwara. It may be said to be about the size of 
the mountainous districts of the Highlands of Scotland; and 
within our own time, was inhabited by a population as barbarous 
as any probably which, within historical period, occupied those 
Highlands. The Mairwara population was a robber population ; 
—living in great part by the plunder of the adjacent districts. 
In 1818, the injury done by their forays compelled the Indian 
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Government to send an expedition for their repression, which 
was only partially successful. Another expedition was necessi- 
tated in 1820. This led to a military occupation of the district, 
at a great expense; and so this military occupation might have 
continued, with as little effect on the civilisation, as has been 
hitherto produced on the indigenous population by the French 
occupation of Algeria, during twenty years, at an enormous ex- 
pense to France, or as had been produced by the Russian mili- 
tary occupation of the Crimea, and its military administration of 
the more barbarous provinces ;—but it happened that the first 
command of the brigade of occupation was held by Captain, 
afterwards Colonel H. Hall, an officer who had a capacity for 
administration and effecting ameliorations in the social condition 
of that sort of population. He introduced some law and order, 
and created some settled habits among them; but the improve- 
ments he effected, appear to have been such as would, for the 
most part, have required extrinsic power to sustain them. In 1836, 
there chanced to succeed Colonel Hall,—Captain, afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. Dixon of the Bengal artillery,—an 
officer who, to the desire to improve the social condition of the 
population, had the engineering accomplishment of being able to 
direct works, and the material means of putting their improve- 
ment on a self-supporting and permanent condition. He per- 
ceived that from the frequent failure of the water supplies, and 
consequent failure of crops, there could be no regular produc- 
tion, and that the Mairs were subject to scarcities, under which 
they might be said to be under compulsion to rob for subsistence. 
He devised the requisite works, and borrowed money far their 
execution; he employed the robber population in executing 
them. Besides the larger works, he occupied the population 
with smaller works in their own villages. The points accom- 
plished were :—Ist, Running a sufficient supply of water for the 
permanent cultivation of the soil; 2d, The subjugation by the 
plough of tracts of land abandoned to jungle; 3d, The conversion 
of every individual inhabitant into a cultivator. “ In every village 
in the Mairwara, there are certain handicraftsman, and others, 
regarded as the hereditary servants of the community, who do 
not usually engage in tillage, but are remunerated for their ser- 
vice by annual and occasional allowances of grain. All these, 
however, the smith, carpenter, potter, barber, and leather-dresser, 
were induced by judicious persuasion and aid, to take their share 
of agricultural employ; and even the minstrel, whose hands had 
never before been blistered by a plough handle, or other vulgar 
implement of toil, was at last enrolled as a convert to rural in- 
dustry.” He succeeded in proving the practicability of breaking 
through the wasteful and depressing arrangement of caste. 

The extended production he obtained, led to the creation of 
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improved villages ; the extension of production, to the need of a 
market, and the market to the creation of a new town, which, at 
the date of the last report, contained about 2000 families. A fair 
was instituted, at which some 10,000 people attended. The whole 
narrative is of the highest political ot social import. The popula- 
tion generally were “moralised by making depredation no longer 
worth while during the rebellion. The whole turned upon ability 
for the direction of useful occupations and works, which, to use 
the words of Colonel Baird Smith, comprised the development of 
works for the storage and distribution of water, “by which fallen 
rain is economised to the utmost, and distributed in time and 
place of need, instead of sweeping down the valleys and passing 
away in an useless torrent ; and has been the means of giving per- 
manence and advancement to the improvement in the character 
and habits of the people. By these works, the country has been 
fortified against the miseries of famine; tracts of wild jungle 
have been converted into fruitful fields, dotted with villages, and 
alive with rural industry ; population and revenue have been 
more than doubled; families, which for generations had aban- 
doned their native hills, have returned to seek their traditional 
landmarks ; the inducements to constant migration and unsettled 
habits done away, and a taste acquired for the sweets of profit- 
able toil. The wild unmastered caterans of 1820 are thus found 
to have become in 1848 a thrifty, thriving, peaceful, and indus- 
trious peasantry, an example to their neighbours whose terror 
they once were.” 

All this, a change of a population by administration, and—by 
an army administration —within half a generation, as great as 
similar “changes have been elsewhere wrought by favourable 
influences within a century or more, sounds like a romance; but 
it is literally verified in ‘official documents, published by the 
Company ; : and we learn, further, the i important fact, that similar 
operations have been conducted, and are in successful progress, 
under military officers, in other parts of India, proving that such 
work, great though it is, was not entirely dependant on the rare 
genius "of one man, or the favourable accidents of one place, but 
is of wide and general application, if the governing authorities 
were so to conceive, and so to will it.’ But the hero of this great 
battle-field of civilisation, Colonel Dixon, died amidst his labours, 
at the commencement of the mutiny, unnotic ‘ed in any Governor- 
General’s address; unhonoured by any royal distinction—un- 
known generally to old Indians, or the Indian public, but we 
trust duly respected by the population which he had elevated, 


' No accounts in detail of similar operations have been made known; but it 
is stated in an official minute, that in Western India, the honour of the initia- 
tive belongs to Mr J. P. Willoughby, then a very young officer, and now mem- 
ber for Leominster. 
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and regarded with admiration and affection, by officers of the 
Engineers and Artillery, who, like Colonel Baird Smith, are 
emulous of his example. 

To this illustrative instance might be added, the markets, the 
public edifices, as well as the roads left in the Ionian Islands, as 
memorials of the presence of Captain Kennedy, an officer of the 
same high class as Colonel Dixon, as shewing what may be done 
by a trained force under the direction of practical science, and 
merit-appointed commands. Regarding dominion and economy 
of military force, and the productive occupation of military 
force, the Company have undoubtedly been led to commit a 
great error in giving up the selection, the construction and 
working of railways, to the ordinary joint-stock company’s man- 
agement, which there is no adequate security for having any 
better than the joint company management at home. “I be- 
lieve,” says Mr Campbell, a civil servant, in his work on India, 
“as it may be that a trunk line of railway through the country 
occupied by the Bengal army would relieve us of duties which 
fully occupy 50 regiments, or 50,000 men,” and so no doubt in 
proportion of the rest of India. Duly considered, railways are 
means with the electric telegraph of economising and wielding 
Anglo-Saxon force. They will be so regarded by enemies, and we 
apprehend that those means can only be safely entrusted to the 
custody of British soldiers. A trained force of sappers should form 
them; and, above all, should combine the military with the requisite 
railway stations, and at those stations apply every sanitary im- 
provement for the preservation of the health and strength of the 
troops and their wives and families. The railway stations, under 
such occupation and direction as that of Colonel Dixon, might, in 
the security they would offer, be made the nuclei of extending 
production of commerce and settlement and civilisation. But the 
first condition of dominion and of any chances of settlement is to 
enable the British troops to hold the country without the present 
excessive drains on health and strength, life as well as of money. 
The primary benefit to be conferred by the Anglo-Saxon do- 
minion upon the natives of India, will be the reduction of the 
enormous burden of their own military castes; and if it were 
possible, their utter extinction, or rather their conversion to pro- 
ductive occupation, of which Colonel Dixon has afforded so 
grand an example. All neglects to make India properly habit- 
able to a respectable Anglo-Saxon soldiery, must be at the ex- 
pense of infinitely more numerous native forces, as untrustworthy 
as they are expensive. Following such experience as we have 
indicated, a much smaller English army than has been demanded 
may, we believe, be made to suffice, and, by its utility, made to 
a great extent self-supporting. We are unable to do more than 
to indicate the position due to this important topic, in connection 
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with which we have to express our surprise that the East India 
Company should have fallen into the economical error of sup- 
posing, that payment by tolls, is a true test of the public value of 
a railway more than of a common road. In India, it is of es- 
pecial importance to reduce the cost of transit, to extend the 
convenience, and reduce the cost of transit to the lowest amount, 
irrespective of profit in the outlay. In India, especially, railways 
will often be highly remunerative to the population of a district 
and to the government of the country, although they may not 
from the tolls pay the most economical working expenses, or the 
interest on a very low cost of construction. 

The electric telegraph, with the Minie and the railway, imper- 
fectly developed as they now are, we have heard old Indians 
declare, have saved England from defeat. Itis in that field that 
European science in arts, as well-as in arms, should be developed 
to the uttermost for our safety. Whilst a better and more in- 
telligent soldier (or a more intelligent leadership and administra- 
tion) will be required for the use of improved weapons of war, 
offensively, and of earthworks defensively, which will, as against 
the half civilized human enemy, give him the power of three to one, 
as estimated by Sir John Burgoyne; it will give similar advant- 
ages against the invisible enemy, that cometh like the “arrow, 
that flieth in the dark,” and for occupying time in peace, usefully 
and productively, in a manner to make the natives “ fast friends.” 

Long before the war, Sir John Burgoyne in his Treatise on 
the Attack of Fortresses, urged the importance of ascertaining 
and defining the value of military labour, and the mode of ap- 
plying it to the greatest advantage, and, in his quiet way, he 
represented that “the ordinary labour of soldiers is inferior to 
that of any other class of men, and there are many reasons to 
account for it: 1. Soldiers have no inducement to work—it is 
not to procure them a livelihood, nor have they any encourage- 
ment for exertion, nor punishment for indolence. When set to 
work, it is common for a soldier to remark, that he enlisted be- 
cause he did not like work. 2. Commanding officers have a 
great dislike to men being so employed, as it wears their clothes, 
and is considered to tend to their being less well set up in the 
ranks. 3. Officers and men are apt to consider it as an extra 
and unprofessional duty. It is very desirable that these feelings 
should be corrected, and that the army should become sensible 
of the advantages to be derived from laborious exertion with 
the pick-axe and shovel, as laid down in the Queen’s regulation, 
and but commonly little attended to.” The present question of 
attention to it in India, is for the public a question of an expendi- 
ture of two or three millions per annum, with the slaughter of 
three thousand men per annum, and insecurity; and a loss of 
one thousand men only, and an expenditure probably of less 
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than a million, and increasing security. It is a question whether 
the occupation of India shall pay by its civilisation, or whether 
we shall pay in life as well as money for its retention in semi- 
barbarism and hostility. Caesar’s soldiers, civilised as well as 
conquered ; they made roads, over some of which we Britons walk 
or ride at the present day; and Agricola not only made roads, 
but drained marshes, and founded colonies. The Austrian army 
in our time have learned not only to make common roads, but 
railways ; and twenty thousand soldiers, with their officers, of 
the Austrian army, occupying Gallicia, were recently employed 
in constructing the railroad from Cracow to Lemberg. But our . 
men in the Crimea, under the patronage-appointed commands of 
those, whom the old Duke of Wellington designated as “ but 
poor creatures in camp and cantonments,” exhibited before all 
the world the disgraceful spectacle of an army perishing from 
the want of supplies, from the failure of a road, which on subse- 
quent examination the sanitary engineer declared, that the labour 
of the men who died, with the “aid of the horses which also 
“a8oN in consequence, might, under competent command, 
ave been preserved. So helpless was our army, that with good 
“ spadesmen” in the ranks, derived i in great proportion from the 
districts where the best “ navvies” are obtained, it was never- 
theless found requisite to send out a special corps to do the 
works to which the army was incompetent. And after all the 
previous warnings, this very army works corps was ravaged by 
preventible disease, and did not accomplish one-half the work 
which it would have yielded under a civil engineer. These 
defaults in the field abroad were only expansions of the defaults 
prevalent in barracks at home, to which the army returned at 
the peace, and which are yet maintained with little material 
amendment, the special sanitary commission, who had brought 
the army into a state of health inferior to that at home, being 
broken up and dismissed as no longer wanted. Near Aldershot, 
in a high and salubrious position, are the remains of one of 
Ceesar’s camps. He needed no army works corps to drain it, or 
to execute the earth works of which the remains are still visible. 
The spring from it, which probably supplied his soldiers with 
water, is one of the finest within the district. The modern army, 
with artisans in its ranks, encamped beneath his position, was 
incompetent to drain their own position, and were obliged to get 
that work first done by civil contractors at an enormous expense 
to the public. Good water of the quality of that obtained by 
Czesar was missed, and deep wells were sunk into wrong strata, 
and bad water was got at great cost. Near the huts, constructed by 
civil artisans, at areat cost, for the first regiments, might be seen the 
roofs covering large cesspools i in such proximity to the huts, that 
they would at times be pervaded by foul effluvia; and a large 
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well for drinking water was sunk in a permeable stratum as in- 
evitably to receive a taint from thence; and as to the ventilation 
of the living and sleeping rooms of the men, it may be judged of 
by the construction of the living rooms for the captains, who 
must in certain weathers remain in them and vitiate in four 
hours the air which they would have to breathe for twelve. 

As typhus has been banished, by sanitary regulations, from 
common beggars’ lodging-houses, surprise was expressed at its 
continuance in barracks; and since, by the applications of sani- 
tary science to old as well as new dwellings, the death-rates 
among poor populations—comprising the usual proportions of 
women and children, and aged and weakly—the death-rates were 
reduced from thirty to thirteen in a thousand, and only twelve 
or fourteen of the adults were found at home sick, whilst in 
the barracks at home there are forty, it was asked why, 
amongst the strong -—o men of the guards, a death-rate of 
twenty in a thousand should prevail, and an average of more 
than forty, in great part from preventible disease, kept constantly 

rostrate in the hospital? Now, until we bring the soldiers at 
aw into a better physical condition—until the military ad- 
ministration can be so improved as to apply preventive science 
for the purpose, as in the Crimea, the detault of administrative 
competency must expand into disaster in India, and even in 
China. We say into China, because it affords an example of 
the abandonment of a station highly eligible for commerce—the 
Island of Chusan—on account of its unhealthiness, or from 
simple incapacity, and the deficiency of army preventive science, 
which would have easily rendered it completely healthy. Until, 
however, the standards of health, obtained in civil life, are 
secured for the army at home, we would urge the public to ac- 
cept no apology, for they are in no safety from repeated disaster, 
and are certain of augmented burthens. 

The Commission on the sanitary condition of the army, to 
which we have referred, dealt with the important subject with 
high integrity, as was to be expected from the members of the 
Commission. One of their general conclusions is in these 
terms :— 


“ We recommend that, in order to secure that sanitary considera- 
tions shall not be overlooked in the site of encampments, hospitals, 
barracks, or in any matter involving the health of the troops, such as 
water supply, drainage, food, clothing, etc., medical officers be invari- 
ably consulted; and, in order to fix on the commanding officer, and 
on medical officers, the responsibility properly belonging to each, that 
the medical officer shall be required to give his advice in writing, the 
commanding officer to affix in writing his reasons for rejecting it, 
if he think fit to do so, and to transmit the document to superior 
authority.” 
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‘“‘ We recommend that, in order to secure to the commanding 
officer of an army in the field the most efficient sanitary advice, and 
to relieve the principal medical officer of duties which his other avo- 
cations leave him no time to perform, a sanitary officer be appointed 
to act under the authority of the principal medical officer, but to be 
attached to the staff of the Quarter-Master General.” 


We are told that it is conceded that there shall be an infu- 
sion of sanitary science at the new army medical board, which, 
we are perfectly confident, will be a confusion and loss of that 
science amidst other and irrelevant functions. The proposed 
arrangement appears to us to be a sacrifice of the health of the 
army to low professional jealousies against the required intro- 
duction of a new and special service, manifested in vulgar pam- 
phlets. It is placing the antecedents after the consequents,—the 
needed preventive functions, which are perfectly independent 
and essentially superior, in subordination tg the merely curative 
or meliorative functions—important in themselves, but essen- 
tially inferior. The “ great lesson” to which Miss Nightingale 
solemnly points, by which our army was, in the second year, 
placed in a state of health on the field superior to that to which 
they returned, furnishes the practical example of the principles 
of the administrative organisation required, namely, of a distinct 
staff of specially qualified pure sanitary officers, with pure sani- 
tary engineers trained in special sanitary works. All that would 
have been required for permanent purposes would have been an 
extension of the staff of the Crimean Sanitary Commission. To 
the preventive duties we have specified, as required during war, 
would be added those in peace, of receiving prompt, constant, 
and direct returns of the causes of death, and where, as by the 
typhus-test, they are known to be removable, to visit the places 
where the disease was first manifested, to examine the localising 
causes, and take order for their immediate removal, or for the 
immediate removal of the living who are likely to be affected,— 
leaving the first victims to the care of the curative or medical 
service. What, essentially, has either service to do with the 
other? unless, indeed, by the display in the returns of an ex- 
cessive rate of mortality in the hospitals, or the prevalence of 
the gangrene-test, or the manifestation of spontaneous disease 
within them, and the attack of healthy nurses and orderlies, as 
occurred in the hospitals at Scutari, in respect to which Miss 
Nightingale states :—“ The sanitary conditions of the hospitals 
at Scutari were inferior in point of crowding, ventilation, drain- 
age, and cleanliness, up to the middle of March 1855, to any 
civil hospital, or to the wemge houses in the worst parts of the 
civil population of any large town that I have seen,”—and she 
has traversed the seats of the most dire misery,—then, in such a 
case, it would be the duty of the preventive or sanitary commis- 
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sioners to interpose, as they did, not interfering with the medical 
treatment of the patients, but as by structural arrangements, 
such as were directed by Mr Rawlinson, the sanitary engineer, 
and a body of workmen, in the results of whose labours Miss 
Nightingale says—“ After the sanitary works undertaken at 
that date were executed, I know no buildings in the world I 
could compare to them in these points, the original defect of 
construction of course excepted.” Previously, as she states, 
“the sick might have been loaded with medical comforts, at- 
tended by the first medical men of the age; under such sanitary 
conditions they had not a chance.” Subsequently, the hospital 
gangrenes disappeared, and the mortality fell by four-fifths ! 

The reflex of the administrative lesson to which she refers 
was given in the same fields, that is to say, in the French 
army, where, amongst the army medical service, the hygienic 
knowledge has long been in advance of our own. We have 
no treatises in our language on hygiene, like those of Dr Bou- 
din, or of M. Michel Levy, the medical inspector-general. But 
this advanced hygienic knowledge exists in France in vain, 
because it has no independent attributions or executive autho- 
rity, and is mixed up, as proposed to be done here, and in- 
fused with the ordinary curative service. The campaign was 
preceded by a sanitary reconnaissance (made by the French 
hygienic department, comprised in the medical department, 
somewhat of the description of that which is proposed in Eng- 
land), giving the topography of disease; and yet that recon- 
naissance did not hinder the tremendous disaster of the French 
army amidst the marshes of the Debrutska. There were also 
excellent instructions, in generalia, given by the sub-department 
of hygiene, for the sanitary keeping of the camp, the burthen of 
which was, that the health of the camp depended on the main- 
tenance of exquisite cleanliness, une proprietie exquise ; and yet, 
the French camp stunk,—stunk so abominably, that, at the time 
our own camp was got into a good sanitary condition, consider- 
able apprehension was felt by the sanitary commissioners, from 
the odours which came from amidst the immense fever-nest con- 
stituted by the army of our allies ; and, indeed, there is serious 
reason to believe that those foul odours led to the disorder which 
proved fatal to poor Lord Raglan, whose quarters were pecu- 
liarly exposed to them, and who was predisposed to their influence 
by excessive fatigue. 

The commissioners’ conclusions are open to serious exceptions, 
also, in respect to the countenance they give to the ignorant 
assumption that the existing medical and engineering instruc- 
tion comprehends not only the principles of sanitary science, 
but competent practical skill for their application ; in not show- 
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ing that, whereas the medicine-man’s prescriptions are settled 
for him in the Pharmacopeeie, and are forthcoming upon re- 
quisitions upon the keeper of the army medicine chest, the 
sanitary officer’s practical appliances, are in important particulars, 
unsettled, and that such as are settled must be sought by requisi- 
tions, not on the apothecary, but on the engineer,—and through 
him by specifications for works which he has not mastered ;—and 
that a special training and very special aptitudes are required for 
the new science. Suppose, for example, to take a practical case, 
that the medical officer gives “ his advice in writing” to the 
commanding officer, that the barracks or the army hospital re- 
quire ventilation. The commanding officer’s answer, which 
exonerates him from responsibility, is, that he has referred it to 
the engineer officer, who says he does not see that the ventilation 
can be better effected than in the accustomed mode. The com- 
missioners had the whole case, as we judge it, before them, in 
the following answers of Captain Laftan, of the Engineers, the 
deputy inspector-general of fortifications :— 


“6770. President (Mr Sidney Herbert)—In the instructions of 
engineers, is there much space given to questions of civil engineering? 
I mean, does their education comprise questions of sanitary engineer- 
ing ?—Architecture is one of the chief elements of the education of 
a military engineer, but civil engineering has not been very much 
taught. 

“6771. Is sanitary engineering attended to?—I hardly know 
what that means. 

‘6772. Questions of drainage, sewerage, and ventilation ?—I 
should think that ventilation has been very little considered by any 
body in England up to the present time.” 


Meaning, we 0 any body in England who has been en- 
gaged in the direction of the public expenditure upon barracks 
and hospitals. But this gentleman being, in due course of 
routine, the proper officer, was sent for and consulted by the 
Secretary-of-War, and who tells the Commission—“ I waited 
upon Lord Panmure, and he told me that he wished to establish, 
and the Government wished to establish, a large military hos- 
pital capable of containing 1000 patients or upwards, and he 
was anxious to select the best site for it.” Out of this consulta- 
tion has arisen the Netley Hospital, on which a quarter of a 
million of money will be expended for a site, in an atmosphere 
confessedly irretrievably moist, which is described to the Com- 
mission by Dr James Brown Gibson, C.B., who examined it 
very particularly, on the bank of a large tidal river :—“ There 
is a large surface of offensive mud exposed at low water, and on 
each side of it there is marshy ground.” If written notice 
were given by the medical to the commanding officer, that a 
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military edifice required drainage as well as ventilation, the 
answer would be of the character, shown by the fact stated in 
respect to this very hospital at its foundation, that it had a sewer 
provided capable of serving for the drainage of a town having a 
population of 30,000 (6857),—bad work enough as a reckless 
waste of material and public money, but direful in its effects as 
a mode of construction, which, from its magnitude, detains what 
it ought to remove, and creates an extended surface of noxious 
gaseous evaporation, poisoning the atmosphere breathed by the 
inmates of the edifice, which the practical preventive science 
displayed at Scutari would have kept pure. 

Progress in improvement is arrested at this point : that routine, 
and jealousy, and ignorance, refuses to organise new service 
from without, or is Incompetent to create, by special training, 
the requisite practical preventive skill which, as the results prove, 
does not now exist within. In the meantime, the great lesson of 
the Crimea being practically lost for England and for India,— 
special sanitary science, and proved skill, and the rudimentary 
elements, for the creation of an efficient preventive science, 
have been broken into fragments and dispersed ; and whilst there 
are increasing demands upon the physical strength of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, for the maintenance of its industrial position, as 
well as for its dominion, we have in the barracks at home num- 
bers, equal to a division of an army, constantly prostrate in 
hospitals, from preventible sickness, and every year at least a full 
brigade of strong healthy men hurried into the grave. In India, 
we have several thousands of able-bodied Englishmen annually 
slaughtered, by preventible deaths, and a whole army weakened ; 
and in civil life at home, measured by practical standards, we 
have full 150,000 of the people, men, women, and children, 
annually sacrificed by—ignorance and mal-administration. 
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Art. X.—1. The Case of the Reformers in the Literary Fund ; 
stated by CHarLtes W. DiLKE, CHARLES DICKENS, and 
Joun Forster. 1858. 

2. Royal Literary Fund: A Summary of Facts drawn from the 
Records of the Society, and issued by the Committee. 1858. 
3. Royal Literary Fund: The Answer to the Committee's Sum- 
mary of “ Facts.” By C. W. Dike, Cuar.es DIcKEns, 

and JOHN Forster. 1858. 

4, The Royal Literary Fund, ete. Annual Reports. 1856. 

5. Claims of Literature: The Origin, Motives, Objects, and 
Transactions, of the Society for the Establishment of a Literary 
Fund. 1802. 


A Few years ago, M. de Lamartine, after a visit to London, 
published a somewhat rhapsodical series of letters upon the 
glories of the metropolis, and the grandeur of the British Empire. 
When a Frenchman of poetic genius had determined to praise, 
it was not to be expected that he would be remarkably temper- 
ate; but even Englishmen, we believe, were hardly prepared to 
recognise the vision which was then unfolded to them, as a like- 


ness of themselves and of their own life and institutions. The 
streets of palaces, the wealth beyond the old dream of the Indies, 
unloaded on the quays of river and docks, the parks, the club- 
houses, the new towns, which each year’s building in the suburbs 
added to the wondrous labyrinth, were topics on which his 
English readers were accustomed, with no great stint, to dilate 
themselves; but there are other points on which even national 
vanity has certain doubts, and it was embarrassing to have those 
very points selected for a special tribute of unmeasured lauda- 
tion. Irony is a bewitching figure: there are minds which 
habitually indulge in it, and can enjoy, though no one should 
doubt of their plain sincerity. What if this brilliant foreigner, 
secretly filled with the old Gallic enmity towards England, 
but armed with a subtler power than gunpowder or steel, had 
resolved to humble us, in the eyes of all the world, by per- 
suading us, like Christopher Sly in his drunken dream, that 
our very deformities were beauties? Although such a design 
was not so obvious as it would have been if he had selected some 
of the public statues, or the tall smoking chimneys, or the dismal 
banks of the Thames—as it winds through the metropolis—to 
those who had given the subject a slight consideration, it was a 
little suspicious that he made our innumerable public charities 
the object of his unqualified admiration. Those who know how 
a great number of these are established, the frequent motives of 
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the promoters, and the mismanagement and waste of funds which 
accompany them, are troubled with grave doubts, and, in de- 
spair, are tempted to embrace the theory of an ultra-school, that 
all charity is beset with insurmountable difficulties, or mischievous 
in a degree which outbalances the happiness which it creates, or 
the true misery, and unmerited poverty, which it oftentimes 
unquestionably relieves. 

To the political economist, who is accustomed to consider the 
annual income of the country as distributed among workmen, 
masters, and land-owners, by free bargain, it would, we believe, 
yield a startling result if he would endeavour to ascertain what 
amount is really apportioned upon quite other principles—given 
from charitable or benevolent motives, or bestowed upon persons 
who could not claim what they get as a right. Not to speak of 
free gifts among relatives and friends, of the large amount which 
is annually bequeathed by wills, of pensions, of the salaries of offi- 
cial and other persons, which are higher than they would be if 
their offices were put up to auction, our public charities would 
form an enormous item. Independently of the large amount col- 
lected for poor-rates in the United Kingdom, there is not a parish 
which is not endowed with property left by charitable persons, 
and every parish has its free school. Municipal corporations pos- 
sess vast endowments of a similar character; so do city guilds 
and companies. The great metropolitan hospitals have enor- 
mous wealth, and draw annually large sums from subscrip- 
tions. Ancient endowed grammar schools have grown into rich 
aristocratic establishments, from the increased value of lands be- 
stowed upon them. Every neighbourhood has its free dispensary, 
its visiting society, its ‘ Dorcas” society, its coal distribution, its 
reformatory, its almshouses, every magistrate his “ poor-box ;” 
and at church and chapel alike, the plate is always at the 
door. There are many wealthy individuals who notoriously 
give away a large portion of their revenue in private charity, 
and are besieged with applications,—some of whom are said 
to keep secretaries constantly employed in investigating ap- 
peals, and defeating, when they can, the professional begging 
letter-writer. But one of the most striking developments of 
our benevolence is the Special Institution, designed to relieve 
some particular calamity, or some single class or profession. 
Not a newspaper can be taken up without finding in its adver- 
tising columns a new scheme of this kind, announcing its first 
dinner, with some great celebrity in the chair, or appealing for 
funds, with a noble list of patrons and committee. It would 
seem as if the discovery of a human want, or a human misfor- 
tune, which was not already met by some institution for its 
satisfaction or relief, must baffle even the ingenuity of profes- 
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sional projectors ; and, indeed, it is pretty evident, on running 
over the titles of a few such institutions in a London Directory, 
that invention has been taxed almost to its utmost limit, and 
where, as we suppose, not of the highest order, has been driven 
to plagiarise without the hope of effectual concealment. As, 
for instance, we have in London a Mariners’ Friend Society, a 
Sailors’ Hospital, a Sailors’ Home, a Sailors’ Improvement So- 
ciety, a Sailors’ Homes and Aged and Destitute Sailors’ Asylums 
Institution, a Sailors’ Home or Brunswick Maritime Establish- 
ment, and a Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Benevolent 
Society. Again, a Strangers’ Friend Society, a British Benefi- 
cent Foreign Aid Society, a Society of Friends of Foreigners 
in distress, a French Benevolent Society, a French Charitable 
Association, an Artists’ Benevolent Fund, an Artists’ General 
Benevolent Fund, etc.,—all of which, of course, compete with 
one another, and divide the amount disposable for such chari- 
ties, each maintaining a costly separate machinery. Other pro- 
jectors, more scrupulous, we suppose, about pilfering an idea, 
have adopted such vague descriptions as the Royal Benevolent 
Society, the London Philanthropic Society, and, vaguer still, 
the Auxilium Institution ; while some express their charitable 
designs, by such puzzling titles as the “ Aged Pilgrims’ Friend 
Society.” There are in London alone, we believe, between five 
and six hundred of these special institutions, whose yearly income 
is calculated to amount to nearly two millions sterling. 

The way in which these societies are got up is notorious. To 
a needy, but clever fellow, a good idea for a new charity is valu- 
able. By a plausible prospectus, and an active canvass, he may 
get a few respectable names: the rest will follow. The cost of 
obtaining subscriptions has been ascertained by an induction upon 
the widest possible basis of experience. The promoter, of course, 
obtains a secretaryship, or some other advantage, and becomes a 
conspicuous personage at the public dinner, which is held to be 
an important portion of the benevolent machinery. The theory, 
of course, is, that men grow generous after eating and drinking, 
and give with freer hand than at cooler and more reasonable 
hours. Nor should it be forgotten, that the subscription list is 
always read out at the close of the evening, loud applause from 
floor and galleries greeting the large sums, which directs all eyes 
upon the more liberal diners. ‘To get up such a dinner is the 
easiest thing in the world The minute sub-division of employ- 
ments natural in civilised society has, under these circumstances, 
produced taverns whose specialité is to furnish such banquets; 
and the proprietors of these taverns undertake the whole business 
of printing, filling up, and forwarding several hundred invita- 
tions, gathering stewards’ fees—an invention for making certain 
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gentlemen pay thrice as much as others—and performing every 
other necessary, at a fixed charge per head. A nod from the 
secretary to the tavern-keeper is all that is required to set the 
benevolent fountain, nay, the whole of the charitable grandes 
eaua, in active play. 

Although we question the good morals, or at all events the 
good taste, of some of these things, we are not insensible to 
their better features; nor would we, but for greater evils, be 
disposed to make serious objection to them. The waste and 
mismanagement which appear to be more or less inseparable 
from public charities, are a far more serious consideration. 
Money easily got, is proverbially easily spent. This is true 
when the money is the spender’s own, and is more true when 
it is not. Corporations, boards and committees, even when 
composed of the best and most honourable persons, are notori- 
ously wanting in principle, in energy to do well, or in shame for 
proved misdeeds. Who fears or expects loss of character from 
one twenty-fourth share in an act in which noblemen, high 
church dignitaries, and possibly distinguished statesmen, take 
the remaining twenty-three? Such persons are found on most 
of the committees of our charities—it is a creditable thing in the 
worla’s eye to be there; but, in fact, the higher the position of 
the person, the more valuable is his time, and therefore the less 
likely is he to have any practical acquaintance with the transac- 
tions for which he is jointly responsible. How little this volun- 
tary responsibility is, in such a case, considered a wrong thing, 
cannot be better illustrated than by the case of the venerable 
nobleman of high character, who, after filling for twenty-eight 
years the office of vice-president, president, and member of the 
general committee of the Literary Fund, declared by letter, that 
he had heard with pleasure that no improper use of the funds by 
the committee had been alleged, “ or at least substantiated ;” 
and added, “upon such details, having had no opportunity of 
inquiring fully into them, I do not venture to give an opinion.” 
The men who are really active in such committees—we are, of 
course, speaking generally——-are the men of inferior position, to 
whose misdeeds, or errors, the great names serve as a shield. 

The case of the Literary Fund Society has led us into these 
reflections, because we perceive that the high and undoubted 
respectability of the names upon its committee is confidently 
appealed to by the committee’s defenders as an answer to charges 
made against it by Mr Dilke, Mr Dickens, and the “ reformers.” 
The plea is well known, and will be found among Bentham’s 
list of fallacies. All experience of committees tells us that it is 
worthless. What has been may be again; and the proof of one 
solitary case of jobbery or mismanagement, in any board com- 
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osed of respectable names, ought to be a sufficient rejoinder. 
No man supposes that the respectability of a treasurer or trustee 
is sufficient reason for dispensing with the services of an auditor ; 
nor does any wise and honest person object to the appointment 
of such a checking power, on the ground of its necessarily implying 
the possibility, however remote, of his being a rogue. The dis- 
sensions among the members of the Literary Fund Society are 
well known to the public, who take an interest in such matters. 
Every year a motion is made by the Reformers, and speeches, 
more or less angry, by literary, noble, and even Episcopal com- 
batants, appear in the newspapers the next day. A sharp war 
of pamphlets has succeeded, as appears from the titles at the 
head of this paper. We have gone through these, and have 
taken some pains in investigating the various printed records of 
the Society, and we will endeavour to give an impartial state- 
ment of the case, with some remarks of our own. 

The Literary Fund can at all events claim the honour of 
having had an honest and disinterested founder. Its history is 
not without interest. In 1773 Mr David Williams, an enthu- 
siastic and somewhat visionary, but, we believe, a sincere man, 
was a member of a club of literary men who used to meet, after 
the fashion of that age, at a tavern in London, and, amongst 
other amusements, to introduce papers on subjects interesting to 
their members. One of these papers, delivered by Mr Williams, 
proposed the institution of a Literary Fund as an object worthy 
of their attention ; and it is an interesting circumstance, that 
Benjamin Franklin was on that night the chairman of the club. 
The sorrows and miseries of men of letters had long become a 
common-place among writers and declaimers, and, if occasionally 
exaggerated, were certainly more real in that age than in this; 
but the proposed attempt to assist them appears to have been con- 
sidered, even by Franklin, in the highest degree visionary and 
impracticable. “ I perceive,” said their illustrious chairman, on 
closing the meeting, “that our friend does not acquiesce in our 
opinions, and that he will undertake this institution. The event, 
be it what it may, will be honourable to him ; but it will require 
so much time, perseverance, and patience, that the anvil may 
wear out the hammer.” Franklin evidently knew the character 
of his friend, for Williams appears to have steadily kept his 
project in view. The institution of benevolent societies had 
not then reached the scientific development of these times, 
and the projector received little encouragement. A_ book- 
seller warned him that “ nobody would meddle with authors,” 
and recommended him to associate literature with the arts, “ or 
with any class or description of objects less obnoxious to gene- 
ral apprehension and terror” than the literary class of those 
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days. An advertisement was put forth in accordance with 
this recommendation ; but no progress was made. The Ame- 
rican war made a painful breach among the members of the 
club. When peace returned, Williams, by the advice of his 
friend Adam Smith, obtained a private interview with Mr Pitt, 
who was, however, “ too much engaged” to attend to his 
plan. Nothing daunted, the benevolent gentleman went over 
to the Opposition —to Fox and Burke, and to Sir Joseph 
Banks; but the project was pronounced “a fine speculation 
impossible to be realized.” So the scheme hung fire; till, in 
1788, Floyer Sydenham, who was a member of the club, died 
in consequence of his arrest for a small debt. This accomplished 
scholar and amiable man, it appeared, had silently suffered ex- 
treme distress, and died of a broken heart. The circumstance 
seems to have touched the heart of the club with some remorse 
for their neglect of Williams’ scheme. It was therefore resolved 
to expiate the error, by a monument to his memory, in the insti- 
tution of a Literary Fund. A little money was subscribed; and 
Williams went about his task with redoubled energy. Some 
funds were obtained by the industrious promoter; cases were at 
once taken into consideration and relieved. Among the earliest 
of the good deeds of the new society, was a subscription of forty- 
five pounds to the fund for the benefit of the widow and children 
of Robert Burns. No less a bard than Mr Pye, the laureate, sang 
the glories of the new institution. Mr Boscawen, Captain Morris, 
Byron’s “ hoarse” Fitzgerald, the elder Disraeli, and Crabbe, 
composed heroic couplets for its annual festivals. Amateur 
performances at the Haymarket Theatre assisted the Fund, and 
the indefatiguable Williams trudged about, from friend to friend, 
soliciting and gathering subscriptions. We are afraid that some 
less earnest persons may occasionally have considered him a 
bore; but Williams saw nothing but the object which he be- 
lieved to be good. By his unceasing labours he had, in 1805, 
secured a permanent fund of L.6000, and an income of L.800 
a year; and in that year the Prince of Wales, after a heavy 
epistolary bombardment from Williams, agreed to pay yearly 
the rent of a house for the Society—a promise which he kept as 
long as he lived. Williams lived to see the Fund still more 
wealthy, prosperous, and useful; but the struggle was not ended 
when he died in 1816. Every effort had been made by him to 
obtain a charter of incorporation; but the law-officers of the 
Crown opposed it. Two years after Williams’ death, however, 
this last point was gained, and thenceforth the respectability of 
their institution was unquestioned, and the great and wealthy 
viewed it with increased favour. ‘The active spirit of its founder 
was indeed gone; and although, to those who looked below the 
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surface, there soon appeared a falling off in the number of its sub- 
scribers—of those persons who took a real interest in the welfare 
of the institution, and liked to testify it, even by a small subscrip- 
tion—the funds increased. Legacies and gifts fell in ; and at this 
day the Society is possessed of funded and other property to the 
amount of nearly forty thousand pounds. But the yearly subscri- 
bers, who saw and chatted with honest Williams—the living em- 
bodiment of their benevolent wishes—when he called with his little 
book and pencil, where are they or their successors? Notwith- 
standing the great increase, since 1802, in the number of persons 
who are engaged in or take an interest in literary pursuits, it 
appears from the calculations of the “Reformers,” which, although 
they have been questioned, we have ourselves tested and found 
to be generally accurate, that the Society had in that year 394 
such annual subscribers, whereas in 1857 it had little more 
than 100. There is still, indeed, a noble list of presidents and 
committee-men—dukes, marquises, earls, bishops, archbishop, 
and deans, honourables and right honourables; yet this is the 
fact. The Society is rich, but its spirit is departed. A committee 
of the highest and the noblest constitution is but a weak substi- 
tute for the energy, and honest faith, and steady determination, 
.of one man. All the usual signs of a corporate body, in its easy, 
indolent, and self-satisfied stage, have fully manifested themselves 
long ago. The restriction of the Society’s sphere of usefulness to 
the narrowest possible limits; an expenditure which, compared 
with the work done, is clearly excessive ; an alleged bold defiance 
of the provisions of its own charter; an opposition to inquiry; 
and a general somnolence in its committee, only exchanged for 
a vigorous manifestation of the true corporation spirit, when a 
charge is made against it, or a proposition brought forward for 
improvement. 

“* Two great abuses in the management of the Literary Fund.” say 
the opponents of the committee, “ originated that movement against 
it which the Reformers feel it to be their duty not to abandon as long 
as those abuses continue. ‘They are—1. The cost of administering 
its affairs—a cost enormous beyond all precedent, and, as far as their 
experience in such matters extends, bearing no comparison with that 
of any other like fund or charity in existence. The amount of this 
cost in the last accounts very nearly equalled one-half of the whole 
money distributed; that is to say, the sum distributed in relieving 
claimants was L.1225, and the expense of its distribution was L.532 
[a deduction is claimed by the committee which would reduce this to 
1.507, 10s. 5d.]. 2. The constitution of the Managing Committee, 
who, taking advantage of a mistake in the wording of the charter, not 
discovered until nine years ago, have been able, not only entirely to 
dispense at their meetings with the presence and assistance of the 
Council, but have refused to allow the members of the Council access 
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to such records kept by the Society as alone would inform them of 
the proceedings of the Committee.” 

The second item we will presently explain. The first charge 
hardly requires any comment; and indeed the committee, by 
frequently changing or abandoning pleas upon which they had 
relied, confess the difficulty of meeting it. The duties of the 
committee, according to their bye-laws, are of the simplest pos- 
sible character, and consist merely of voting money for the relief 
of applicants, through cheques to be drawn by their treasurer. 
In the year comprised in the last published accounts, the num- 
ber of such applicants was 41: and the cost of relieving them, 
as we have seen, was L.507, 10s. 5d.—a sum which excludes col- 
lector’s poundage, and the expenses of advertisements, and of 
the anniversary dinner. It is calculated that every cheque drawn 
costs the Society L.12. This manifest extravagance, however, 
is stoutly defended by those members of the committee who are 
active in upholding the present state of things. A great number 
of the cases relieved are merely grants, formally renewed from 
year to year; but it has been long contended as an excuse for 
the expenditure, that the majority of the cases are new and re- 
quire investigation. Such a plea would hardly we think have 
been put forth if a better had existed. By the terms of the 
charter, the committee are to relieve only “ persons of genius and 
learning, in want or distress.” Assuming the committee to be, 
as we think they should be, gentlemen connected with letters, is 
it possible that persons fairly coming within this description can 
be, as a rule, so little known to them, that the mere investigation 
of forty cases should cost five hundred pounds? We think not. 
The committee indeed no longer contend for this view, which 
they had so consistently, and for so many years, advanced. In 
their recent pamphlet, driven home by the Reformers, they ex- 
pressly declare that “ the expenditure is incurred in the crea- 
tion, and not in the distribution, of the Fund.” ‘This new expla- 
nation, however, is even more untenable than the previous one. 
In the earlier days, when Williams went about dunning and 
persuading his large list of subscribers, some such a plea might 
have had an air of truth; but Williams’ whole expenditure, 
although he had four times the present number of subscribers, 
was under L.50. Granting, however, the accuracy of the com- 
mittee’s defence, it is quite certain that they ought at once to 
discontinue their incessant appeals to the public, and fall back 
entirely upon the large income of their accumulated property, 
the subscriptions of themselves and their patron. Their la- 
hours in creating subscriptions are in fact all loss—the cost 
being greater than the sum collected by more than eighty pounds. 
Dunning is not an agreeable duty, but it is always understood 
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to be less disagreeable to the dun than to the object of his calls. 
It may be quite possible that five hundred pounds will not more 
than out-balance the trouble and annoyance of these labours of 
the committee and their secretary; but if so, who will venture to 
estimate the harrassment, fruitless as it is, which they inflict 
upon the public, already subscribing to five or six hundred cha- 
rities in London only? If one person of “ genius and learning” 
the more were in consequence relieved, we might hesitate, but it 
is absolutely true, upon the committee’s own showing, that the 
whole—more than the whole—sum subscribed is consumed by 
the machinery that is said to create it. 

The two principal items in the committee’s accounts of ex- 
penditure are secretary’s salary L.200, rent and extras for 
house (last accounts) L.200, 3s. 2d. The Reformers object to 
these items, but only relatively to the limited operations of the 
Society. The secretary, they contend, has not, cannot have 
anything to do justifying such a salary; and, indeed, for many 
years the duties were performed, as they ought to be performed, 
by the registrars; and, subsequently to that, by a secretary at a 
salary of L.40 per annum: nor can the house, it is maintained, 
be necessary, while the committee hold but nine meetings of 
about two hours each in every year. Knowing the common 
features of such institutions, we should be sorry to assume 
the responsibility of the statement, that this expenditure is 
“ enormous beyond all precedent :” but there are certainly insti- 
tutions which exhibit a favourable contrast, and in which we 
have not been able to discover any other essential points of dif- 
ference. The Medical Benevolent Fund, for example, relieved 
in the year of its last published accounts, not 41, but 74 cases, be- 
sides 14 annuitants, and their whole expenses were L.101, 1s. 11d. 
—the secretary’s salary being only L.25 per annum. So the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Fund expended in twelve years 
L.1079, 5s. 3d. in relieving 692 cases; while the Literary Fund, 
during the same period, spent L.6149, 11s. 10d. in relieving 
530 cases only. ; 

The second principal charge, that the committee have set aside 
the Council instituted by the charter, brings out a curious illus- 
tration of the natural working of corporate bodies. One of the 
“fundamental laws” prescribed by the charter is, that 


“There shall be a Council, which shall consist of the President 
and Vice-Presidents, and of not more than twenty other members, to 
be elected by a General Meeting, out of those members who shall 
have previously served, for three years at least, upon the General 
Committee,” ete. 

No one reading this can doubt that the council was intended to 


be a body superior to the committee ; or, at all events, a checking 
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power upon it, made necessary by the peculiar secrecy observed 
by the Society concerning its proceedings, out of delicacy to- 
wards the feelings of “genius and learning in distress.” The 
council was accordingly elected; but so loosely were affairs 
managed after Williams’ death, that it never met separately, but 
mingled in the meetings of the committee. No efficient control 
was, therefore, ever exercised by the council; but some of its 
members appear to have been occasionally troublesome to the 
general desire in the committee for complete repose. Cases of 
gross mismanagement were alleged, and reform urgently de- 
manded. In 1847, however, the committee appear to have re- 
solved upon a coup d'état. After thirty years, they suddenly 
discovered that the attendance of the council at their meetings 
was illegal. Counsel, upon a case drawn up by the committee, 
supported their views. The council were accordingly expelled, 
and not only were they declared incapable of attending those 
meetings, but absolutely destitute of the power of calling them- 
selves together, or of being called together, or of meeting any- 
where. ‘There is still a council, but it has no place of meeting, 
no right to meet, no duties to perform, no power to act in any 
way, or to inform itself'in any way of the committee’s proceedings. 
The committee has positively refused to permit members of the 
council to inspect accounts or papers at the Society's house. 

One word as to the principle of “ delicacy and secrecy,” so 
emphatically insisted upon by the committee. Delicacy is no 
doubt, in itself, a good thing. No one would willingly hurt the 
pride of learning or genius “ brought to unworthy wretched- 
ness.” But there are many good things which, in their most 
perfect forms at least, are unattainable under the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life. Trust and confidence are good things. It 
is a painful ceremony to appoint auditors over trustees of 
the highest honour, because, as we have said, it necessarily 
implies a possibility, be it ever so remote, of roguery. We 
would rather, much rather, assume the perfect honesty, and sup- 
press the disagreeable condition; but we cannot. So an institu- 
tion, which required perfect secrecy, and therefore irresponsibility 
in any man or body of men united by one esprit de corps, is a 
thing which, however desirable, cannot be attained while men 
are men. The kind-hearted Williams did indeed suppress names 
in his printed narratives of cases relieved, and enjoin “ deli- 
cacy ;” but one of the principles laid down by him was, that the 
“records” of the Society, “the best appeals to justice and 
humanity, may be daily inspected.” As it is, for the amounts 
expended, the number of cases relieved, and the judgment and 
care which ought to be exercised in its proceedings, no human 
being—not even the council of “ elders’—has any authority 
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save the committee’s own word. Indeed, so enamoured of 
their idea of secrecy are the committee, that although at their 
annual meetings nothing but bare figures is ever divulged, it was 
only after years of agitation by the Reformers, and only lately, 
that they would permit the presence of newspaper reporters. It 
is argued by the committee’s defenders, that no case of breach of 
trust has been shown by their opponents to have occurred since 
the suspension of the council and the establishment of perfect 
secrecy. Lut how could any such thing be shown? Neither 
the council nor any other persons have any knowledge of the 
committee’s proceedings for the last eleven years. They can only 
point to what took place before that time, to cases of misman- 
agement, which are admitted, and refer to the general principles 
that have been established by moral philosophers with regard 
to corporate bodies. Notwithstanding the existence of the coun- 
cil, loosely constituted as it was, instances are stated to have oc- 
curred in which the Society actually relieved two widows of one 
man; and relieved “ ladies” who were afterwards sent to the pri- 
son as begging-letter impostors; and the following statement of 
the Reformers is admitted by the committee to be correct :-— 


“ At a time when the committee were doling out relief in such 
single donations as five, ten, and twenty—in no instance (it is be- 
lieved) exceeding forty—pounds, they voted one hundred pounds 
each to the widows of two of their own members; and, as one of the 
deceased was a man of fortune, who bequeathed two legacies of a 
hundred guineas each to friends, and as no application for relief had 
been made by his widow, it is fair to assume, that but for troublesome 
inquiry and comment, such self-apportionments of the funds would 
have become by no means uncommon.” 


So strong was the “suspicion that persons were sometimes 
relieved as authors of works which were never heard of out 
of the rooms of the Society,” that one of the “ troublesome” 
members brought forward and carried a regulation, that no case 
recommended by a member of the committee should “ be enter- 
tained” “ unless the same shall be accompanied by the testimo- 
nials of two or more respectable persons authenticating the facts 
therein stated,” a law which is in existence to this hour. It is 
not, of course, meant to be insinuated that any like wrong-doings 
now take place; but the fact that such things have been is a 
sufficient condemnation of the state of absolute secrecy and irre- 
sponsibility which the committee have attained. 

The new construction put upon the charter necessarily in- 
volved the committee in a dilemma. If the attendance of the 
council, and the voting of the council at their meetings were 
illegal, all the acts of the committee, for thirty years past, must 
also be illegal and void; nay, the very committee itself could 
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have no lawful being, for they had been elected by the council 
at such meetings. ‘This was the decided opinion of counsel, who 
held upon a case submitted, that after the abrogation of the bye- 
law “ the committee was not legally constituted.” This diffi- 
culty, however, was surmounted after the fashion of irresponsible 
committees. Obviously nothing could legally extricate them 
from this confusion save a new charter, but the committee con- 
tinued to act. They decided, in fact, that everything hitherto 
had been illegal, except their own election—every power gone, 
except their own power. 

After continued efforts to bring the committee to a sense of 
the impropriety of their position, the Reformers at length suc- 
ceeded in getting the appointment of a committee to consider 
the question of a new charter. The committee consisted of Mr 
Robert Bell, Sir J. Forbes, Mr Dickens, Mr Dilke, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, and others, who unanimously recommended a 
number of changes to be embodied in a new charter if necessary. 
These comprised the re-establishment of the council, the granting 
of annuities and loans, and the attempt to extend the Society’s 
uses to “something beyond a mere eleemosynary association 
with literature.” David Williams, the founder, had indeed 
always contemplated this extended character. In his letter to 
the Prince of Wales, an interesting document, which the com- 
mittee have, for obvious reasons, lately struck out of the short 
history of the Society prefixed to every annual report, he unfolds 
his scheme in detail. He designed to make his home not a 
number of rooms with dingy windows occupied by a committee 
only nine times in the year, but “a college for decayed and 
superannuated genius.” The Society, he said— 


“ Might not only deposit its own papers, but those of authors and col- 
lectors who possess any valuable records respecting literature. . . 
Books are frequently sent by claimants on the Society; and authors 
and booksellers might be induced to furnish the new productions of 
the press. A library might, therefore, be annexed at a trifling ex- 
pense ; and admission to it as toa common room, to every member of 
the Society, by a small subscription, would not only assist the general 
income, but attract the subscribers to a common centre of communi- 
cation and action, and produce numerous and important effects. 
There are other means by which the utility of the Society might 
be extended.” - 


The Society, as we have shown, had but a struggling life in 
Williams’ days, and had not obtained its formal charter of in- 
corporation when he died; but his known intentions were so far 
remembered and respected, that the establishment of “ a hall or 
college” is one of the objects for which the committee are em- 
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powered in the charter itself. Williams, however, it should be 
borne in mind, never proposed taking a house out of the sums 
subscribed and bequeathed for the “ relief of learning and genius.” 
The Fund, he said, would be better for a house, but it must 
be obtained, if at all, “ without expense.” He asked the “ Prince 
of Wales” to “ bestow on it a place of abode ;” but, until he ob- 
tained it, he held his meetings as the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Fund and other societies now do, in a room hired for the occa- 
sion. The Reformers, however, did not venture to recommend 
the giving up of the house which the committee had so resolutely 
defended, but merely suggested that it should be made at no ad- 
ditional expense useful to literature and learning in some way. 
They proposed, in fact, to carry out the details of Williams’ 
plan, and recommended ihe committee so to do; but the tide of 
reform suddenly turned, and the committee at the next meeting 
refused to adopt the suggestions. The sudden change in the 
committee’s determination evidently received a strong support 
from their more aristocratic members, who seem to have taken 
offence at the Reformers’ recommendation to remove them in 
favour of persons more closely connected with literature. The 
Reformers, however, appear only to have objected to Lords who 
were not men of letters, their proposed house list comprising Earl 
Stanhope, the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord John Russell, Lord Car- 
lisle, the Marquis of Normanby, and others. We are decidedly of 
opinion that every member of the committee should be a man of 
letters. “ Common charities,” as Franklin remarked upon the 
first proposal of the Society, “ spring from common feelings.” 
A committee composed of literary men will best judge of the 
troubles of their brethren; and what is of still more importance, 
will probably have the best knowledge, or the means of obtaining 
the best knowledge of the claimants themselves. Such a com- 
mittee would hardly think of pleading, as this present committee 
have done, that the men of “ learning and genius” whom they 
relieved were so little known to them that a large portion of the 
Society’s annual revenue was consumed in merely inquiring into 
and verifying claims. 

We have treated this subject at greater length than the in- 
terests directly involved would perhaps warrant, because it 
appears to us to yield an instructive chapter on benevolent com- 
mittees. We agree with Mr Dickens and his party in thinking 
that it forms “a remarkable instance of the condition into which 
good-enough men will often lapse when they get behind a large 
table.” We cannot, however, believe that improvement can be 
much longer resisted. 
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Art. XI.— Politics, and Political Economy of Weak Govern- 
ments. By F.C. London, 1858. 


DurinG the session of 1858, we have witnessed the fall of a 
Liberal Government, strong both in public opinion and in indi- 
vidual ability, and the accession in its place of a nominally Con- 
servative Government, comparatively weak in either of these 
characteristics, and born under an ill-starred numerical minority. 
We have seen this Conservative Government acknowledging no 
political opinions, repudiating the traditions of the party which 
they led, apostatising from the first principles which they them- 
selves professed, introducing in the place of those principles an 
elastic latitudinarianism suitable to every exigency of the hour, 
expiating blunders by means of scape-goats, submitting in humi- 
lity to measures carried over their own heads, and against the 
will of their legitimate supporters, and originating not one single 
measure of their own (for Indian Reform, in all but its details, 
was essentially Lord Palmerston’s). Yet we have seen this 
Government, in spite of all this abandonment of consistency, of 
self-respect, and of political belief, apparently not more insecure 
than when they assumed office, and so balancing parties in the 
House of Commons as to float safely into the haven of a proroga- 
tion. What is the solution of this problem ? 

It is said that political parties are rapidly dissolving, and that 
our view of the duration of a ministry must henceforth be based 
on different calculations from those which have hitherto prevailed. 
But we see no sufficient ground for this assumption. We do not 
think that either the facts, or the altered tactics which we have 
lately witnessed, necessarily imply a disruption of party govern- 
ment. Party government in some shape is, in our view, the 
indestructible and inalienable tendency of our parliamentary sys- 
tem—a tendency kept alive partly by an innate spirit of partisan- 
ship, and partly by a perpetual liability to a succession of great 
controversies. But in order to vitalise and render efficient the 
action of party in a legislative assembly, there must be not simply 
traditions of parliamentary difference, but real conflicts of popu- 
lar interest. These conflicts are exactly what are now wanting ; 
and it is precisely because they are lulled, that parties have, for 
the moment, lost their organisation. Unless two cardinal classes 
of interests are brought into action against each other, the whole 
system must lose its tension. 

But it does not follow that, because opposite interests are 
not at this moment in active hostility, they have permanently 
ceased to actuate the House of Commons. If such active con- 
flicts of interest were finally defunct, they could be so only as a 
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result of one of two causes. Either the reform of Parliament 
must have annihilated party organisation, or the recent settle- 
ment of several questions, which had been long in dispute, must 
have exhausted the elements of general controversy. 

Now the former hypothesis, which ascribes the decline of party 
to Parliamentary Reform, can hardly be thought tenable, if we 
bear in mind the vigorous and disciplined Conservative Opposi- 
tion which Sir Robert Peel conducted through the second and 
third Reformed Parliaments against the liberal policy of Lord 
Melbourne and Lord John Russell, or which Lord George Ben- 
tinck, in the fourth Reformed Parliament, opposed to the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. It cannot be denied that, in 1846, fourteen 
years after the Reform Act, party spirit and party discipline were 
as prominent as they had been under the former constitution of 
the House of Commons. The latter hypothesis, which would re- 
fer the decline of party to an exhaustion of the elements of con- 
troversy, is scarcely more probable. It seems to ignore the fact, 
that we already see several great questions of national importance 
which must shortly be developed into active dispute; and that 
the infinite complication of interests of which this empire is built 
up, can hardly fail to divide the nation by similar differences 
again. 

It must be remembered that all great parliamentary parties 
have been formed and maintained by offering themselves as the 
champions of principles for which large classes of society, without 
any spirit of partisanship, were contending. Whigs and Tories 
were always asmall numerical fraction of the country. But they 
have always formed the rallying point around which great popu- 
lar disputes have been jane and organised. The Reform 
Act, as we have seen, las not vitally shorn them of their power. 
The recurrence, therefore, of a question of first-class magnitude 
appears to be alone wanting to reorganise an active system of dis- 
tinct party government. 

Now, it is perfectly true that, during the last thirty years, a 
rapid succession of settlements has taken place in regard to long- 
disputed great questions. Thus the Test and Corporation Acts 
were repealed in 1828; Catholic Emancipation was won in 1829; 
the Reform Act was passed in 1832; several ancillary reforms of 
no mean importance were passed by Lord John Russell and his 
riends between that year and 1841 ; Free Trade in meat was car- 
ried in 1842, and Free Trade in corn in 1846, by Sir Robert Peel ; 
and other questions of Free Trade have since been settled. Party 
has run through its disputes, like a spendthrift who has run 
through his income before his next instalment becomes due. But 
we believe that Party, like the spendthrift in such circumstances, 
will have something more to live on, even yet. 
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The fact is that, previously even to the Reform Act, there have 
been instances of a nearly equal want of efficiency in the system 
of government by party with those which we now experience. 
We will take the first thirty years of this century for our ex- 
amples. In 1804, the demarcation between the W hig and Tory 
camps was so broken down, that Mr Pitt and Mr Fox were then 
quite as near a junction of their forces as Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Derby were in 1855. The Whig and Tory leaders were 
even then much nearer an identity of opinion than they were in 
1855. They were then agreed on the cardinal questions both of 
peace and war. Mr Fox ‘and Mr Pitt both advocated a vigorous 
prosecution of war with France; they both supported Catholic 
Emancipation ; they both supported Parliamentary Reform. It 
may be said, perhaps, that, if such were the approximation be- 
tween the two leaders in opinion, the force of the party system 
must have been great to have prevented their junction. But the 
fact is, that the Crown, and not the party spirit which prevailed, 
prevented this junction ; and, if the leaders of the two parties had 
then amalgamated, what would have become of the distinctive- 
ness of the two parties ? 

If this example be regarded as the extraordinary result of a 
crisis in the European war, we will take the opposite instance in 
which, during an equal crisis in that war, the Tory party was 
nevertheless so disorganised that the country was reduced to the 
verge of anarchy. We allude to the long interval between the 
death of Mr Perceval and the appointment of Lord Liverpool in 
1812. This year was unquestionably that of our greatest com- 
mercial and military difficulties. Yet the problem, “ How is the 
King’s government to be carried on ?” was one of far more perti- 
nent application then than it has ever been since. The questions 
of dispute within the ranks of the Tory party then turned, not 
on military, but on domestic questions. Yet very shortly after- 
wards we saw a strong Government established, even though 
Catholic emancipation, which was the chief ostensible point of 
controversy between the Whig and Tory party, was avowedly an 
open question in the ministerial ranks. If, again, we pass on to 
1827, we shall find that Mr Canning headed one of the strongest 
Governments of this century, without the support of any ‘dis- 
tinct party. Mr Canning ruled, very much as Lord Palmerston 
ruled, by the support of “sections from all parties. But his sup- 
port was drawn from sections alone; for Lord Grey opposed 
him as vigorously as did the Duke of Wellington. 

These few remarks are enough to show that we have formerly 
experienced an equal dislocation of parties, an equal tendency to 
fusion, and an equal inability to govern the country on a prin- 
ciple of parliamentary majorities with what we now experience. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the influence of both these classes of 
agents has been greatly overrated. Under the old constitution 
of the House of Commons, during the lull of a great question, 
we have seen parties wholly lose their organisation, either by 
dissensions among themselves, or by an approximation between 
opposite parties. On the other hand, under the new constitution 
of the House of Commons, we have seen the sharpest distinctions 
between rival parties. We deduce, therefore, that the present 
absence of party discipline does not result from any change that 
has taken place, either in the feelings of society or in the consti- 
tution of Parliament. We therefore look forward to the revival 
of an efficient system of party government whenever any great 
question shall become active. 

It is the natural result of the present loss of party discipline, 
that ephemeral subdivisions of parties should arise. These sub- 
divisions are to be found on either side of the House, though in 
a more prominent form in the Liberal ranks. Thus Mr Glad- 
stone and Mr Bright each represent small parties, professing 
liberal opinions, yet supporting an illiberal Eivceeuet, On 
the other side of the House, we find Mr Bentinck totally dis- 
severed from Mr Disraeli, and supporting Lord Palmerston when 
in office, in preference to his natural leader. We have also seen 
Mr Cardwell definitively breaking away from the Peel party, 
and ranging himself as a supporter of the Whigs. The Irish 
Radicals form another party. These subdivisions are.created and 
maintained, partly by personal feelings, partly by political differ- 
ences; and their existence both complicates every scheme of 
government, and gives an insecurity to the existence of each 
Administration, independent of the real merits of its policy. 

It follows from these subdivisions of the House of Commons, 
that a minister can govern successfully by one of two alternatives 
only. Either he must comprehend a representation of such a 
variety of opinion in his government, as to command an aggre- 
gate majority of the House ;—or he must govern by means of a 
skilful counterpoise of parties, backed by the general support of 
the nation, which is only exceptionally defined into distinct fac- 
tions. The first alternative was adopted by Lord Aberdeen, the 
second by Lord Palmerston. 

The former of these schemes, which was that of governing by 
coalition, quickly broke down. No coalition could endure for 
any long period, unless it were consolidated by a community of 
vital interests. Accordingly, with the commencement of the 
third session during which it had existed, Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment fell. It is true that this result is ascribed to the fact 
of the hostilities which we were then waging, and to the well- 
grounded dissatisfaction of Lord John Russell with the conduct 
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of the war department by the Duke of Newcastle. These cir- 
cumstances, no doubt, hastened the fall of that Ministry. But 
no one who bears in mind the misadventure of much of its domes- 
tic legislation in 1854, in spite of the talents and experience of 
its leader in the House of Commons, can think that it could in 
any case have survived the session of 1855. This result arose 
from the absolute impossibility of commanding a numerical ma- 
jority in support of measures deemed necessary by the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of existing dissensions in each of these 
sectional parties. The experiment of governing by means of a 
coalition had therefore been tried and exploded. 

Lord Palmerston—deserted by the whole Peelite party, in 
spite of the patriotic advice of Lord Aberdeen, that his party 
should unite under Lord Palmerston’s banner—at once aban- 
doned the policy of governing bya coalition which should re- 
present a numerical majority. It was, therefore, his aim to 
rule by means of a balance of parties in general favour of that 
policy which he individually represented, and which the country 
approved. It was undoubtedly a bold experiment, to rise above 
the ordinary trammels of parliamentary government, and to rule 
independently of party. In a Reformed Parliament it was with- 
out a precedent. There was in this expedient, too, no sacrifice 
of principles for power ; and it involved even a less direct com- 
promise of policy than that of a coalition Ministry. The Whig 
Government may have failed to keep pace with the ultra-Liberal 
party. But it happened to be the best organised representation 
of that union of Liberalism with Conservatism which has long 
constituted the dominant policy of Great Britain. The policy y 
pursued by the leaders of the Whig party before they entered 
upon power, was substantially the same with that which they 
afterwards pursued in power. 

The policy of Mr Disraeli at this moment is an imitation of 
the policy of Lord Palmerston, without the aid of the individual 
popularity which Lord Palmerston maintained, and by a direct 
repudiation of the policy and the professions of his own life. We 
ourselves looked upon Lord Palmerston’s mode of reliance on 
majorities more consistent than secure. But it is quite impos- 
sible that Mr Disraeli can succeed in maintaining himself in a 
position which he holds under the widest inconsistencies, and 
without popular support. Lord Palmerston acceded to power 
with a profession of Liberal principles for a quarter of a century, 
and he maintained those principles in office. Mr Disraeli 
acceded to power with the profession of Conservative opinions 
for twenty years, and he immediately entered the Liberal com- 
munion ! 

The result is, that there cease, for the moment, to be any poli- 
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tical principles practically in dispute. Whatever be the Go- 
vernment of the day, the same liberal principles are carried. 
The Whig Government carried them, because, subject of course 
to some qualification in point of extent, they sincerely believed in 
them. ‘The Conservative Government carry them, because, 
though they have professed to disbelieve them, they like their 
offices better than their consciences. 

It may be said then, perhaps, “ If under either Government 
the same liberalising measures be carried, what does it signify 
which party are in power?” We answer, that it matters a great 
deal to political morality, and to the action of the whole theory of 
parliamentary government, that ministers should believe in the 
principles they adopt. Moreover, ministers are much more likely 
to carry out their own principles successfully than the principles 
of their opponents. 

There is no doubt that the records of all the Conservative 
Governments of the last thirty years in some degree betray 
this character. But a question of degrees may sometimes be a 
very wide question; and Lord Derby’s and Mr Disraeli’s im- 
mediate repudiation of their political professions, on their first 
assumption of office in February last, has no precedent that we 
know of in parliamentary government. Each Conservative leader, 
when in office, has, however, been the “ huge appropriation 
clause” which Mr Disraeli termed Sir Robert Peel. There is no 
doubt that the Duke of Wellington’s Government, after Mr Hus- 
kisson and Lord Palmerston left it in 1828, existed on the King’s 
prejudices, when they ought to have made way for Lord John 
Russell, whose victorious measures they were content to adopt 
rather than abandon their places. In the same way Sir Robert 
Peel, during his ministry in 1834-35, established himself on the 
basis of a reforming activity. In the same way, again, from 1841 
until the close of his second ministry in 1846, his policy con- 
sisted of little else than an appropriation of the domestic policy of 
Lord John Russell. In 1852, Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli 
found it safe neither to adopt the policy of their opponents, as the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel had done, nor to repudiate 
their own professions, as is their policy at this day. They therefore 
hit upon the policy of believing nothing ; and the positive maxims 
of Conservatism faded away into a kind of political negativity ! 

This was the chrysalis administration under which Mr Disraeli, 
passing then through an intermediate state, has attained his pre- 
sent development. All reserve is now thrown off, consistency is 
derided, recrimination dared. 

It may be asked, how does a minister manage to sell his party, 
and yet to keep them? The problem, in truth, would be hard 
of solution in any other phasis of life. It would not be easy for 
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a man to sell his estate, and then to get it back, without restor- 
ing the consideration, on the ground of a flaw in the conveyance. 
Yet this is substantially the device in which Mr Disraeli has suc- 
ceeded. It may seem surprising that it should be possible for 
him to do in 1858 what it was quite impossible for Sir Robert 
Peel to do in 1846. But the Conservative party have grown 
wiser, more tolerant, less powerful, and more conscious of their 
incapacity to resist. They now know that their long-cherished 
principles are defunct, and that their own power is inadequate to 
support any administration during a single week of parliamentary 
debate. Many of them, perhaps, may think that, in spite of this 
sweeping abandonment of all tradition, and this violation of all 
profession, Mr Disraeli may be doing his best for them. But the 
Bentinck party would certainly prefer to see Lord Palmerston 
again in power, although the breach between them and the rest 
of the Conservatives is not at present sufficiently distinct to induce 
them openly to avow their predilections. 

It is, no doubt, an advantage to the cause of progress that, 
whatever may be the factions of the House of Commons, Liberal 
principles hold an inevitable ascendant. But it is, on the other 
hand, a corresponding evil to the cause of political morality, that 
the proneness of the majority to look rather to the measures that 
they extract out of a Government than to the principles which 
that Government may profess, should hold out so large an incen- 
tive to systematic apostasy. Mr Disraeli thought “ Conserva- 
tism” a butt in the days in which he was a novelist and Sir 
Robert Peel was a Prime Minister. But when we revert to the 
innumerable taunts which he heaped, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
upon that policy, we are compelled to confess that they y all lose 
their force in comparison with their application to his own policy 
at the moment that we write. If ever Conservatism consisted of 
“ ‘Whig measures marshalled by Tory men,” if ever “ a Conser- 
vative Government was an organised hypocrisy,” it is surely now. 

But this can endure only while factions are most rife. What, 
then, are the elements of a future Government ? 

The interested partisans of the present Ministry have been 
active in painting the Whig party as an exclusive oligarchy, pre- 
pared to resume office without any concession to the desire of 
the independent Liberals to a representation in the next Cabinet. 
We know of no foundation for such an assertion. We earnestly 
desire that, in the next Cabinet, there may be a fair representa- 
tion of that great political dun which does not belong to the 
aristocracy of the country. Such a representation in a “Liberal 
Cabinet, is a species of corollary from what we may term a “ ten- 
pounder” constitution. There is no doubt that, if the late 
Cabinet had more clearly recognised this basis, there would be 
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less incentive to the hostility of the Radical factions which aided 
in its overthrow. 

Nevertheless, there are two important considerations to be 
entertained. In the first place, the alleged exclusiveness of 
the late Government is, by a singular obliquity of perception, 
held up as a distinctive ground of confidence in Lord Derby’s 
Ministry. Now, a Conservative Government is just as exclusive 
as a Whig Government has been. With the single exception 
of Mr Disraeli, all the members of the present Ministry are either 
peers, relations of peers, or considerable landowners. So promi- 
nent was Lord Derby’s former administration for the wealth of 
its commoners in land, that it went by the name of “ the Cabinet 
of Quarter Sessions’ Chairmen.” The only member of either 
that or the present Ministry, with neither considerable estates 
nor high connections, is therefore just the member, without whose 
rhetorical abilities the whole cause of the Conservative party 
would immediately expire. It must be confessed, then, that 
a charge of exclusiveness against the Whig party comes with 
very ill grace from their recognised opponents. 

In the second place, it must be considered of whom the in- 
dependent Liberals mostly consist. It ought undoubtedly to 
be the aim of a new Premier, charged with the formation of a 
Cabinet, to look chiefly to principles and abilities. At the same 
time, if it be expected that he should discard the consideration 
of station in society, it must be allowed that he should discard also 
the consideration of obtaining representatives, merely as such, from 
each political class in the House of Commons. In other words, if 
he is to prefer an able politician of the middle class to a peer of 
intellectual mediocrity, he certainly cannot be expected to prefer 
a mediocre politician of the middle class to an able aristocratic 
politician, or even to one of the same intellectual grade. 

Now, it must be acknowledged that the public men among the 
independent Liberals in the House of Commons, afford, for the 
most part, a very sorry representation either of the intellect or 
the common sense of the middle class of society. There are, no 
doubt, in the ranks of that party, several men possessed of a na- 
tural ability, which few can afford to despise. Mr Bright and 
Mr Cobden (though the latter is not at this moment in the 
House) are our principal instances. But these members would 
not accept office if it were offered them. If we turn to the ranks 
of the independent Liberals, we shall certainly find uncom- 
monly few of conspicuous ability. The truth is, that no other 
654 presumptively educated men could probably be pointed out 
in this country, with so low an average of ability. ‘There may 
be many independent Liberals who are men of business, but 
there are scarcely any who are men of debate ; and under a sys- 
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tem of parliamentary government, in which each minister is not 
only responsible for his policy, but has also to defend that policy, 
rhetorical qualifications can hardly be less necessary than admi- 
nistrative qualifications. Moreover, even if aptitude for admini- 
stration could dispense with aptitude for debate, it would still be 
extremely difficult to discern the administrative ability before it 
was put to trial in practice. You argue that a good debater will 
prove a good administrator, by reason of the general ability 
which his rhetorical talent implies. But as public speaking 1s 
generally the only test of talent in members on whom office has 
not yet been conferred, it is generally impossible to presume 
administrative ability without it. If, therefore, a new Whig 
Premier were to select three or four independent Liberals for his 
colleagues, there can be no doubt that his choice would be very 
much by way of experiment. 

The paucity of talent in the House of Commons is obviously 
a result of the Reform Act. That Act transferred 141 seats, 
formerly in the gift of parliamentary patrons, to the free elec- 
tion of the large ' towns. It is hardly surprising that the latter 
should not have chosen representatives of equal ability with the 
nominees of the former. An aristocracy has, no doubt, strong 
social prepossessions ; ; but it has also strong intellectual pre- 
possessions. An aristocracy has not less to ‘defend its interests 
in the House of Commons, by putting forward men of conspicu- 
ous rhetorical ability. It had, therefore, every incentive, under 
the old constitution, to adapt and sy stematise its parliamentary 
patronage for the encouragement of natural ability, to whatever 
social station that natural ability might belong. More than all, 
the men whom the aristocracy introduced into Parliament were 
young men, ductile in all the arts of political debate. 

In place of this system, we now find a fixed determination, in 
nearly every large borough, to elect its own municipal worthy, 
already per haps ‘fifty or sixty years of age, engrossed in mercan- 
tile affairs, having no wider knowledge of polities than the in- 
terests of his own : borough, and developing his ambition for par- 
liamentary fame by stammering in unintelligible accents. We 
do not, however, complain of the choice generally thus made by 
the large boroughs, unfortunate as it is. “The result could hardly 
be otherwise. Young men can be put forward only by the few, 
because they are known only to the few. A nomination-holder 

may introduce rising talent into Parliament, because its adoption 
depends on his individual discernment and will. But no young 
man of five and twenty is likely to be known to a great boroug h. 
The evil, therefore, is less that the large boroughs “exhibit an in- 
veterate prejudice i in favour of their own leading mercantile men 
of middle age, but that they have not the means of ascertaining the 
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qualifications of those whom the dearth of parliamentary talent 
and parliamentary training makes it necessary to introduce. 
Eminent lawyers, and even young politicians, who have already 
had a parliamentary career of a few sessions, may no doubt gain 
the favour of these large boroughs. But eminent lawyers Will 
not make trained debaters, and the young politicians who might 
be thus elected are without the means of political antecedent. 

We have been led thus far from the immediate scope of our 
inquiry, by a desire to point out an evil which we hope the 
authors of the next Reform Bill—be they who they may—will 
endeavour to remedy. The vested rights of the large boroughs 
are of course inalienable ; but, had it been within the scope of this 
article, we might have shown how this object might be realised 
without appreciably trenching on existing privileges. 

The application, however, “of what we have just written to the 
points immediately under discussion i is, that while the paucity of 
talent in the ranks of the independent Liberals is a certain fact, 
it is no matter for surprise. It cannot be denied that a Premier 
compelled to choose between impracticable orators and dull 
plodding committee-men, among the independent Liberals, is 
thrown into a dilemma not very easy of extrication. There is, 
therefore, a certain reason for the alleged exclusiveness of the 
late Government. But we have no doubt that means will be 
found for the representation of the independent Liberals in the 
Cabinet, which we hope will be formed in the spring of 1859. 
This may be accomplished by a choice of such as are most apt to 
the discharge of public business. 

It must be remembered that, when Lord Palmerston under- 
took to form a ministry, in February 1855, the House of Com- 
mons was so divided into factions, that, in spite of his brilliant 
antecedents, and of the immense prepossessions of the country in 
his favour, the success of his experiment was deemed extremely 
doubtful. There were those, we believe, who might have had 
office, but who were too selfish to attach themselves to what they 
deemed a falling cause. Lord Palmerston, justly confident in 
his own abilities, as well as nobly regardless of any other con- 
sideration than the public welfare, assumed office with such col- 
leagues as he could obtain. The ’ Crimean war was the one great 
exigency of the hour: India was at peace; and no other depart- 
ment of the State required extraordinary vigilance. Yet, in all 
the departments involving the conduct of the w: ar, the colleagues 
of Lord Palmerston were of first-class eminence. Lord Panmure 
held the War Office, Lord Clarendon held the Foreign Office, 
while Sir G. C. Lewis and Lord Lansdowne are probably our 
two greatest living financiers. It is said that Mr Vernon Smith 
was unequal to the crisis to which he was afterwards exposed. 
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This, no doubt, is true; and, probably, if the Indian crisis had 
arisen in February 1855, Mr Vernon Smith would neither have 
been nominated to the India Office, nor himself have been will- 
ing to accept it. But it would have been too much that he 
should be expected to abandon it, in a moment of emergency, in 
favour of a statesman of greater natural ability ; and it formed 
no part of the generous policy of Lord Palmerston to render his 
colleagues the “tools of his own political ambition. But Lord 
Palmerston assumed the government, with all these difficulties, 
in a moment of great military disaster, and he governed this 
country with a vigour and energy, yet with a prudence and 
foresight, of which our political history has few examples. 

It ought not to be entirely for gotten that Lord Palmerston 
made certain offers to the independent Liberals, which were not 
well accepted. He offered Mr Layard the post afterwards held 
by Mr Peel at the War Office. Driven from that offer by the 
interposition, it is believed, of the Peelite party who were then 
members of his Cabinet, he offered Mr Layard, with the con- 
currence of Lord John Russell, a similar post in another de- 
partment. This offer, however, was rejected. We might refer 
to one or two other instances in which Lord Palmerston did not 
find the independent Liberals very easy to deal with. At the 
same time, we believe that, in a new Cabinet, any such difti- 
culties will be surmounted. Indeed, it is obvious that the 
Whig party, while foremost in talent, form but the nucleus of 
the Liberal majority on which the next administration must be 
based, and, therefore, that they neither would nor could disappoint 
the expectations of the Independent party. 

The party of independent Liberals are at present but partially 
developed; they are also ill organised. It is therefore hazardous 
to predict what their future career will be; but their present 
position marks an era in the period of Whig and Tory rule. We 
allude more especially to the manufac turing class. In them we 
see an important and distinct class, possessed of great individual 
wealth, and solicitous of political power. We have already re- 
marked that Whigs and Tories were always a small minority. 
But they divided the government of the State between them, in 
_ virtue of the immense adv: antages they possessed. ‘Their system 
and organisation, the distinctions in birth and rank enjoy ‘ed by 
the leading members of either party, their average superiority of 
culture over other classes, their great individual we: alth, their 
early training in government and in debate, and their borough 
nominations, “which have now nearly ceased to exist, conferred on 
them advantages with which no other distinct class could for a 
long period attempt to compete. Minority though they were, no 
popular hostility, if popular hostility existed, could contrive a 
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political organisation by which they might be supplanted in the 
alternate exercise of the powers of government. 

But the present position of the independent Liberals—who 
have their chief definite reflex in the manufacturing class—is al- 
together different from the position of any of the classes which, 
in former periods, may have attempted to disturb the exclusive 
possession of political power by Whigs and Tories. They have, 
for example, vast individual wealth. It remains to be seen 
whether, to borrow an expression from the turf, they can “ run” 
a party against the Whigs and Conservatives in the House of 
Commons. Though not at present by any means homogeneous, 
it is not impossible that they may become so; and they are at 
least ambitious. At present they have by no means succeeded, 
although they have arrived at such a point of eminence as to 
constitute a distinct body in the House. 

We confess, however, that we think the result of the present 
immense development of independent Liberalism in the House of 
Commons will more probably be to modify the characteristics 
of the two dominant parties, than permanently to constitute a 
third. Men are by much more readily drawn into existing 
systems, whenever their adaptation to the necessities of their own 
age is possible, than into the construction of new ones. ‘The ris- 
ing manufacturers of this age may very possibly be the aristo- 
cratic Liberals of the next. Where there are marked individual 
wealth, and marked individual energy, there are always the ele- 
ments of prospective aristocracy. 

With this view of the tendency of our present political parties, 
we can hardly consider that there is any such essential breach 
between the Whigs and the Liberals, as Conservative partisans 
are daily asserting. Any such breach would not only be a mis- 
fortune for the country, but it would equally injure the interests 
of either party. The independent Liberals, as they now stand, 
can no more govern without the Whigs, than the Whigs without 
the independent Liberals. The result of whatever misunder- 
standings may now prevail between the two parties, is vitally to 
affect the morality of our parliamentary government. It places 
in power a Conservative Ministry, who in Opposition had con- 
served nothing but effete traditions, and who, from the moment 
that they attained office, abandoned all their professions with a 
hardened alacrity which seemed to scoff at principle itself. 

We look forward to the forthcoming question of Parliamentary 
Reform as one that is calculated to readjust the party differences 
in the House of Commons. In that question the Whigs will 
find a magnificent opportunity for consolidating the Liberal in- 
terest. Unless any unforeseen incidents should arise, a serious 
discussion of Parliamentary Reform during the next session is 
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inevitable. The Conservatives are in power, and they must 
either bring forward that measure, or abandon office without a 
contest. If they bring in such a measure, no one can believe 
that it will prove such as any considerable section of the Liberal 
party will support. Mr Disraeli, in the first place, has too long 
been hankering, both in his novels and in his speeches, after a 
great Conservative fallacy, to render it probable that he will fail 
to assert it in the Reform Bill of 1859. We allude to his fa- 
vourite argument of the inadequate representation of the counties 
as distinguished from the towns. This theory, which was repro- 
duced by him, as leader of the House of Commons, during the 
present year, was fully exposed and refuted by Lord John Rus- 
sell, on the ground of the agricultural character of many boroughs, 
and of the oppidan character of many of the county constituencies 
in manufacturing districts. 

We glance at this as one of many symptoms that the Conser- 
vatives, if they introduce a Reform Bill at all, will make a despe- 
rate effort to readjust the balance of the constitution in their own 
favour. We cannot indeed understand how any bill of their own 
introduction can pass the House of Commons. We may look 
forward to a stormy session, opened by Mr Disraeli, and termi- 
nated in all probability by a Liberal Government. Whether a 
reform of Parliament shall be accomplished so early, is however 
doubtful. When the question is once wrested from the present 
administration, it is possible that it may be too late to carry it 
through before 1860. This additional reform has at present been 
pledged by the Whig Government during seven years only: it 
was first assented to by Lord John Russell, on his resumption of 
office in February 1851. So short a period has rarely settled 
questions of such magnitude. Catholic emancipation was not 
carried for twenty-two years after its introduction had overthrown 
Lord Grenville’s Ministry in 1807; and the former scheme of 
Parliamentary Reform remained for a yet longer period in agi- 
tation. 

Our inevitable approximation to an earnest discussion of the 
further reform of Parliament involves some questions of more 
immediate interest. Granted that Mr Disraeli must introduce a 
Reform Bill next session, what course will be adopted by the 
various sectional leaders by whose policy he has thus far been 
maintained in power? It seems to us that Mr Disraeli will be 
thrown into an irretrievable dilemma. The problem on which 
his existence depends, is that of devising a scheme which shall 
win the support of a sufficient proportion of the independent 
Liberals, without involving a revolt of his natural adherents. And 
it must be remembered, that, if a portion of the independent 
Liberals, or rather the Radical party, now manifest a disposition 
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to support him, which they did not in 1852, the Conservatives, on 
the other hand, are by much less tolerant towards his liberalising 
policy than they were then, though more tolerant than they pre- 
viously were towards those of Sir Robert Peel. For example— 
the proposed halving of the malt-tax, though an extremely un- 
popular measure even among the Protectionists, was assented to, 
without a single public remonstrance in that quarter, in 1852; 
but during the present session, the Conservatives have not failed 
to inveigh against Mr Disraeli for his concessions to the necessi- 
ties of the hour on several minor subjects. 

The question, therefore, stands in some such compass as this— 
Will Mr Bentinck support any scheme which Mr Gladstone, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr Bright can possibly uphold? It seems 
to us that the eager conversion of the present Government to the 
principle of Parliamentary Reform is too barefaced to be tole- 
rated by their own party, except on the understanding that their 
efforts will be directed to that recovery of a portion of the lost 
influence of the Conservatives which Mr Disraeli shadowed forth 
last year at a Farmers’ Ordinary at Newport-Pagnell. If this 
anticipation be just, no doubt Mr Bentinck will support the 
Government. But the Radical orators can only do so at the ex- 
pense of their own annihilation. And if the measure be a com- 
promise, dictated with a view of catching votes on either side, it 
can hardly be the less a failure; for, in that case, a great branch 
of the Conservatives, who would tolerate Parliamentary Reform 
on no other ground than that of its directly restorative character, 
would immediately coalesce with the Whigs, who, when the 
bill came before them, would probably see good cause to take the 
measure out of the hands of Mr Disraeli. 

There is no doubt that the results of the Duke of Wellington’s 
unfortunate policy in 1830 will be distinctly inculcated on the 
Conservative party. That party will be reminded, that to the 
Duke’s refusal of all concession, their ostracism during twenty- 
five out of the twenty-eight intervening years is to be ascribed. 
They will be conjured not to allow the settlement of this ques- 


tion to lapse into the hands of Whig statesmen a second time. 


ut we apprehend that their ductility will entirely depend on 

the provisions of the bill when they see it before them ; and if 
those provisions should be calculated to win the support of a 
party so indisposed to disturb the existing constitution of Parlia- 
ment, they can hardly fail to bring about a reorganisation of 
the Liberal body. 

The future of the Peelite party is extremely doubtful. They 
appear to have lost all cohesion among themselves, as well as all 
consistency of profession, since the withdrawal of Lord Aber- 
deen into private life three years and a half ago. ‘They then lost 
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their leader, and with their leader they lost all the foresight and 
consistency of their party. They appear to us to present the 
almost hopeless spectacle of a party inseparably divided in 
opinions, and yet inseparably united in traditions. The future 
of Mr Gladstone’s career seems yet more doubtful than that of 
his friends. He seems to illustrate individually Pope’s descrip- 
tion of man collectively — 


Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 


For, while every man pays homage to his powers of reasoning, 
no man acquiesces in the justice of his conclusions ; and his in- 
tellectual power is neutralised by a practical incapacity, which 
is more puzzling to his countrymen than any other conflict of in- 
consistent qualities. 

Whenever a union between either section of the Peelites and 
the Whig or Conservative parties has been proposed during the 
ast three years, Mr Gladstone has found himself unable to join 
the latter, because Sir James Graham, Mr Herbert, and the 
Duke of Newcastle are too Liberal ; and Sir James, Mr Herbert, 
and the Duke have found themselves unable to join the former, 
because Mr Gladstone is too Conservative. Thus it is probable 
that Mr Sidney Herbert’s refusal to join Lord Palmerston on the 
death of Sir William Molesworth, towards the close of 1855, may 
have been dictated by some such consideration as this. And it 
is well known that the resolute refusal of the Liberal section of 
the Peelite party to join Lord Derby, both in February and in 
May last, prevented Mr Gladstone from entering the present 
Ministry on both those occasions. It seems improbable, there- 
fore, that the Peelite party will occupy an important place in the 
government of the country. 

We trust that, before the next session of Parliament com- 
mences, such an arrangement and understanding will be arrived 
at between the different portions of the Liberal body, as may 
insure to the country a firm and intelligent Liberal Government, 
with a steady Liberal majority. It is difficult to perceive that 
the differences which are thought to interpose between the Whigs 
and the Independent party, are of a vital, or even of a serious 
nature. In point of political opinions, there exists certainly no 
more substantial difference, than the inevitably-varying shades 
of conviction and of interest in every large body of men. The 
Whigs and independent Liberals may differ as to the degree in 
which they should respectively share in the Government of the 
country ; and they may differ also as to the degree in which pa- 
tronage should be exercised by the Government, and be awarded 
to competitive merit. 
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But these are all differences which both parties can readily 
arrange by compromise. The genius of the age is undoubtedly 
in favour of free disposition everywhere. But while concession 
must be offered to this uniform tendency, there is a force in pre- 
scription which no progress can entirely countervail. We trust 
that this conflict of force will produce a reciprocity of concession. 
We have already said, that we believe the breach between the 
two cardinal divisions of the great Liberal party has been greatly 
magnified by the declamation of partisans. We apprehend that 
the opinions of the Few among the independent Liberals who are 
speakers of eminence, have been erroneously taken for indices of 
the opinions of the Many, who are silent. It is to be observed, that 
the acrimony which has in many cases characterised the speeches 
of the former, implies a degree of personal and individual feeling 
with which the Few only can sympathise. These wounds being 
thus superficial, it will hardly be forgotten that, when a great 
constitutional question is about to be discussed, it becomes the 
Great Liberal Party to unite for its discussion in a spirit of im- 
partiality and concord. We trust, therefore, that before the 
opening of the next session, we shall see a great Liberal Opposi- 
tion, united by reciprocal confidence and concession, and pre- 
pared to maintain, in the wisdom of their ancestors, the morality 
and the repute of Parliamentary Government. 
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ArTICLE XII.—Recent PUBLICATIONS. 


I—The Resources of Estates: Being a Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvement and General Management of Landed Property. By 
Joun Locknart Morton. Royal 8vo, pp. 637, with 24 Plates. 
London: Longmans. 1858. 


Mr Morrton’s goodly volume is mainly designed for the instruction 
of owners of lands and tenant-farmers. We trust, however, it will 
get the attention of other, and, perhaps, more influential classes. At 
a time when so much unrest prevails in our monetary system, it is 
pleasant to discover that capitalists have medes of investment opened 
up to them, even “ safer than the bank,” and by which they may add 
very greatly both to their own usefulness, and to the comfort and 
elevation of that large class who “eat their bread in the sweat of 
their face.” The work will also be found suggestive by those who 
are labouring for the moral and social improvement of our hard 
working peasantry—claiming for them a fair remuneration for their 
work, comfortable housing, a system of education equal to the neces- 
sities of the population, the removal of the “ navvy hut” and “ Scotch 
bothy,” and the abolition of those fruitful sources of temptation, de- 
gradation, and crime—the game-laws. ‘The attention devoted to 
these and kindred topics, in former numbers of this Journal, will be 
in the memory of many of our readers. We are glad to notice, that 
hints, thrown out in the articles referred to, have helped forward 
the influential, though comparatively recent movement towards a 
thoroughly scientific system of tillage, and towards the general 
management of land ina way most profitable both to landlord and 
tenant, and most conducive also to the moral health and material 
comfort of the labourer and his family. 

In a work, intended to become a hand-book of industry, Mr Morton 
has wisely avoided the introduction and discussion of abstract ques- 
tions concerning the rights of property, and has dealt chiefly with 
those which immediately relate to its duties. 

Tle states, in the outset, that there is a very large extent of cul- 
tivable land in Britain which has never been touched by spade or 
plough; and shows, that what is at present under cultivation, might 
be greatly enriched and its fertility much increased. But several 
things are required in order to this. Theoretical knowledge and 
practical skill must be united in cultivators. When this union does 
not obtain, the merely practical man, ever jealous of new plans, will 
continue to do as his fathers have done, and remain unwilling even 
to harbour the thought, that the ways of a more int-iligent and enter- 
prising neighbour are better than his own. The theorist, again, will 
praise chemistry and geology, as supplying the grand “ open sesame,” 
by which he, as a privileged one, is sure to be admitted to the trea- 
sures hid in the soil—treasures which never reveal themselves to the 
men whose minds run in ruts. But, when united, theory keeps 
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up the spirit of enterprise, and ever has fresh thoughts waiting on 
work ; while practice modifies theory at one point and another, and 
keeps it from becoming proudly self-reliant. 

If Mr Morton’s well expressed and common sense views on this 
subject are to become influential, there must be a great alteration in 
the mode of educating the children of farmers. Notwithstanding very 
many exceptions, a somewhat large acquaintance with different 
classes of farmers, both in England and Scotland, warrants us to 
affirm, that, taken as a whole, there is really less enterprise, less de- 
votion to the higher aspects of moral purpose in dealing with their 
servants, and less high-spirited enterprise in their own work, than 
can be found in any other industrial profession. Account for it as we 
may, there is little doubt but that the men who manufacture the 
implements of husbandry—whose applied skill has done so much 
for agriculture, are more knowing, more enterprising, more useful in 
social and religious matters, and found more companionable by edu- 
cated men, than the common run of farmers. We rejoice that this 
reproach is being gradually wiped away; and we know of no work 
so well-fitted to be helpful to this, as that now under review. We 
should like to see it on the parlour-tables of all our large farmers, as 
well as in the hands of owners of estates. It is characterised by 
much fine feeling, correct literary taste, and abundance of reliable 
information on all the topics discussed. 

To our author’s value for farm leases, as calculated to encourage 
men of capital and enterprise to throw their energies into their pro- 
fession, we would add another element. The year by year, tenant- 
at-will system, not only cramps the spirit of industry and enterprise, 
it also degrades the tenant in his political relationships. The know- 
ledge that landlords do set something by their political influence as 
fitted to open up ways for the advancement of family and of relative 
interests, is calculated, notwithstanding the denial of pure patriots, to 
bias, it may be unconsciously, the minds of tenants, and to lead them 
to vote as their landlords do. We could point out extensive estates, 
in which tenants have never been known to poll against their land- 
lords, even though the owner’s political creed may have been changed 
more than once in their lifetime, by the sale of the property, or on the 
accession of the eldest son! Now, we do not regard this as adverse 
to free institutions only, but as even more injurious to the religious 
principles and to the whole moral tone of those thus influenced. If 
once a man allow a superior to dictate to him on political matters, he 
is not far from allowing him to interfere with his religious liberty. 
The economical and industrial disadvantages of the year by year 
system of leases are forcibly stated by the author at pp. 152, 153. 

Mr Morton’s estimate of the game-laws is judicious, and free from 
all that extravagance of statement, which is apt to become associated 
with this singularly irritating question. 

Valuable information is given on accommodation in farm-steadings, 
on drainage, fence-making, on the choice of servants, ete. The 
chapter on “ The Soil” affords good illustration of Mr Morton’s ac- 
complishments as a scientific agriculturist. We have read, with much 
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interest, the geological sketch of soils. The results of natural, and of 
scientific chemical action on the soil, are well put. The section de- 
voted to “‘ Double Silicates,” sets Mr Way’s theories in new lights; 
and the remarks on the influence of rain-water, sunshine, etc., are 
both graphic and instructive. 

We have said that our author does not deal with debateable ques- 
tions. He rather avoids them, even though they turn up at every 
point at which purely industrial pursuits come to have direct moral 
and social bearings. He not unfrequently, however, puts the former 
in such lights before us, as to suggest the latter, as, for example, when 
he discusses the question of “ the Extent of Farms.” We should have 
liked had he given as free scope to his large sympathies in dealing 
with them, as he has done in connection with Croftings, and told us 
what he considers the influences of the large-farm system to be on the 
community. In looking at this work, we have not even indicated a 
fourth of the interesting matters which, with great ability, are dis- 
cussed in it. We have only glaneed at such points as might be most 
interesting to general readers; and we leave the volume, very heartily 
commending it to all whom it may concern, 


Il.—Hermeneutical Manual: or, Introduction to the Exvegetical Study of 
the Scriptures of the New Testament. By Patrick Fairpairn, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Divinity in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1858, pp. 480. 


AmonG the distinguished cultivators of Biblical literature both in this 
country and in America, Dr Fairbairn deservedly occupies a high posi- 
tion. The work at the head of this notice is his latest contribution to 
Scriptural studies, and his first direct application to New Testament 
criticism. It was with some regret, however, and also apprehension 
that we saw this work announced; regret at the author’s even tem- 
porary abandonment of the field wherein he had already so success- 
fully laboured, and with a prospect of materially advancing our 
acquaintance with the Old Testament, the study of which is so much 
overlooked ; and apprehension lest he should be thus entering on a 
department with regard to which, judging from the direction of his 
previous studies, he must be indebted more to the testimony of others 
than to his own direct investigations. It is only by division of labour, 
and a sedulous cultivation of special, and even minute subjects, that 
any valuable contributions will be made to the higher literature of the 
Bible. A careful perusal of the work has removed much of our mis- 
giving, though we are still convinced, notwithstanding the proofs here 
given to us of the versatility of the author, that this will not, as an 
original work, take rank with any of his previous productions. But 
while there is not much that is strictly original, as regards either the 
interpretation of particular passages, or the exposition of the principles, 
yet there are, it is fully conceded, many new and striking thoughts, par- 
ticularly where the author traces the connection between the two parts 
of the inspired volume, a subject for which his previous labours pecu- 
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liarly qualified him. His success, in this and other particulars—a 
matter to which we shall presently revert—we regard as confirma- 
tory of one of our most strongly cherished convictions, that the 
critical study of the Old Testament is the best preparation for, and, 
therefore, should, in all theological arrangements precede, that of the 
New, if the latter is to be successfully prosecuted. 

This volume is about equally divided into three parts; the first 
only of which treats directly of the principles of Hermeneutics, the 
remaining space being devoted to “ Dissertations on particular sub- 
jects connected with the Exegesis of the New Testament,” and “ The 
use made of Old Testament Scripture in the writings of the New 
Testament.” Our estimate of the work will greatly depend on the 
circumstance of its being viewed strictly as a treatise on Hermeneutics, 
or as partaking of a more miscellaneous character. As a collection 
of disquisitions on New Testament topics, we attach to it a high value ; 
but in any other light, the plan on which it is constructed must be 
pronounced decidedly faulty; for, in no circumstances can we approve 
of an arrangement which reduces to something like a prefatory chapter 
what ought to constitute the bulk of the volume. The miscellaneous 
dissertations are no doubt important, and are for the most part handled 
in a masterly manner, but they have no more relation to the main 
subject than many others which might be named. We have, indeed, 
been particularly pleased with the discussions on the term 6axri3o, 
and on the import and use of 6s«éyxn, especially in relation to Heb. 
ix. 15-17 (p. 314), as also with the remarks on the terms indicative of 
the nature and extent of the renovation to be accomplished through 
the Gospel (pp. 318-33). ‘The subject of Part III. is also of great 
importance and of acknowledged difficulty ; but as it has been already 
partly considered in the later editions of the “ Typology” (Appendia 
vol. i.), and belongs perhaps more to the interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament than to that of the New, we feel that along with the whole, or at 
least the majority of the “ Dissertations,” it might, without serious in- 
convenience, be omitted, and thus a place would be found for matters 
more closely related to the primary object of the work. Among other 
desiderata, we could have wished to find, in a ‘“ Manual of Herme- 
neutics,” a brief history of interpretation, an enumeration and estimate 
of the more important exegetical helps, and other subjects which 
might be specified. ‘The literature of the science, in particular, scarcely 
occupies that place in the volume which its importance merits; and 
although the occasional references to, and estimate of, authorities are 
usually correct and judicious, yet we meet with a few, though not 
serious, mistakes; as for instance the mention of Robert Stephens 
among those who contended for the absolute purity of the Greek of 
the New Testament (p. 13), whereas it should be Henry Stephens 
(Preface to Greek Testament, A.D. 1576); nor is it correct to repre- 
sent him as contending for the absolute purity, for he held much the 
same views as Beza; the first proper representative of the Purists 
being Sebast. Piochen, 1629. 

In selecting, however, from the multiplicity of subjects, such as 
should have a place in a work like the present, there will of course 
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be diversity of opinion, as also in determining the relative importance 
of those that have been selected; and although we think Dr Fairbairn 
errs here, too, on the side of brevity, yet he has succeeded in convey- 
ing much valuable information in a very limited compass, often by a 
single happy remark placing the matter in a light which at once com- 
mends his proposed interpretation, or obviates some formidable objec- 
tion. Several of his remarks on the Parables are of this character ; 
particularly the answer to an objection from the father’s reception of 
the prodigal son as to the need of an atonement. “It is not asa 
father, but as a righteous governor, that God requires an atonement for 
the guilty ” (p. 165). In tracing out the great principles of revela- 
tion, and establishing the connection, as well in words as in ideas, 
between different portions of Scripture, especially between the Old and 
the New Testaments, the author is particularly successful. This is a 
characteristic feature of the work, giving, in many instances, fresh- 
ness to the illustrations, and force to the reasoning ; and, as an aid to 
interpretation, it is found to be of great service in connection with 
such texts as Heb. x. 22, and Romans xii. 1. The portion of the 
work specially devoted to this subject (pp. 109-36) is of high value ; 
and we exceedingly regret that from our limited space we cannot refer 
to it more fully. We would, however, direct particular attention to 
the rule of interpretation laid down on p. 116. Various examples, 
too, are furnished throughout the volume, of the manner in which the 
Old Testament serves to illustrate the sometimes obscurer words and 
expressions of the New; but which are obscure only and misun- 
derstood by interpreters, when not so viewed. The expression BaoiAsia 
ray ovpavay, for instance, which Campbell so grossly misinterprets, is 
shown to “ point back to those prophecies of the Old Testament, in 
which promise was made of a king and kingdom, that should unite 
heaven and earth in another way than could be done by a merely 
human administration,” etc. (pp. 41-43). 

It is indeed, as already remarked, in the elucidation of matters such 
as these, that Dr Fairbairn is most successful, and this we certainly 
regard as no mean attainment. His mode of viewing a subject par- 
takes more of a logical than a critieal character ; and it is in his dis- 
cussion of subjects which require the exercise and application of a 
sound judgment rather than the statement of nice philological distinc- 
tions, that we have least occasion to dissent from his views. In 
matters of philology there is sometimes perceptible a want of depth 
and preciseness. ‘This renders the section devoted to “ The Charac- 
teristics of New Testament Greek,” upon the whole, the least satisfac- 
tory in the volume; and yet this is a subject to which, in a treatise 
on Hermeneutics, the very first place is due. Of more value than 
any general rules is it to give the student a clear conception of the 
character and composition of the Hellenic Greek, and to impress on 
him the necessity of strict attention to the precise import of terms 
and constructions, for which sometimes, in cases of difficulty and ap- 
parent anomaly, a too ready explanation is found in assumed Hebra- 
isms. To this object modern philology has furnished valuable contri- 
butions, and it would have greatly added to the value of the work had 
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Dr Fairbairn availed himself more largely of the materials within his 
reach by entering more fully into an examination of Hebraistic pecu- 
liarities, and even of such matters as perhaps more strictly belong to the 
grammar and the lexicon; and on some of which he has made very 
excellent remarks. Thus, the use of «is after verbs of rest, is well ex- 
plained (p. 37). In the instances given from Matt. ii. 23; Acts viii. 
40, it manifestly depends on £Aéd», and zeres< in the two cases respec- 
tively ; but in the third and most important passage, John i. 18, ¢ dv 
sig tov xoAroy rou liwrecg, the reason is not so clearly brought out. We 
should like a more express reference to es tov Ozov, ver, 1, anda 
comparison with what Jesus says of Himself, ¢ dv év ro ovpa»e (John, 
iii. 13) and with the expression ¢ ro xéAzxq (xiii. 23). In another 
case, the author’s remark that ov ebnx¢ xAnpoveuov ravrov in Heb. i. 2 is 
classical Greek, but that gyeipev tov Aavid cis gaoraca, Acts, xiii. 22, is 
Hebraistic (p. 25), explains nothing ; and is not even strictly correct, 
for the two constructions are employed both in Hebrew and in Greek 
(for examples of the first see Gen. xvii. 5; Ex. vii. 1; Ezek. iii. 17, 
and comp. Ewald, sect. 284 a. Leip., 1844; and for examples of the 
second in Greek, see Winer, sect. 32,46). ‘To us there appears to be a 
considerable distinction in the ideas expressed by the two constructions, 
and therefore a sufficient reason for the use of the one or the other. With 
Acts xiii. 22 given above and vii. 21, xiii. 47, comp. John vi. 15, 
ive roimowow ad sov Saoirse, from which and other examples it is plain 
that the preposition is used rather than mere apposition, when it is de- 
sired to give special prominence to the state or relation expressed by 
the second noun. We also question very much whether the Apostle 
Paul makes any reference to his deficiencies in respect to classical 
style (p. 15) when he intimates that his speech and his writing were 
“not with the wisdom of words,” or “ the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom” (1 Cor. i. 17; ii. 4), or even when he uses the still stronger 
expression of his being (dmrns ra Aéyw (2 Cor. xi. 6). Dr Fairbairn 
would also have done well to carry out still farther the idea as to the 
necessity of the writers of the New Testament drawing on the language 
of the Old (p. 16). One of the great ends of the Israelitish economy 
was the formation of a language fitted for the expression of Divine 
truth ; and Dr Fairbairn himself has, in a subsequent section, well 
shown how careful the writers of the New Testament were to avoid 
the use of terms which had been linked to heathen usages, and were 
consequently suggestive of the pollutions of idolatry (p. 117). 

We had noticed various other statements calling for remark, but 
as we have already sufficiently indicated the nature and character of 
the work, freely admitting its high merits in several particulars, but 
no less freely calling attention to its deficiencies, it is unnecessary to 
prolong our observations. A stricter adherence to form, and a greater 
completeness in some of the matters adverted to, giving in fact the 
whole volume to the subject properly implied in its title, need not, as 
the author apprehends (Pref.), involve any sacrifice of value, but 
would, on the contrary, we are convinced, greatly improve its char- 
acter, and render it more serviceable to the student of exegetics. 
But even as it is, the work will amply repay a careful study of its 
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contents, both as regards the exposition of the principles of Her- 
meneutics and the numerous and varied examples of their practical 
application. 


Art. III.—Sermons by the Ree. John Caird, M.A., Minister of the Park 
Church, Glasgow, Author of * Religion in Common Life.” Wititam 
BLacKWoop AND Sons: Edinburgh and London. 


GREAT PREACHERS come in flocks. No sooner was the cry raised 
that power had departed from the pulpit, than so many rose to con- 
tradict it, that it is now echoed by those only whose destiny it is to re- 
produce such statements when they have ceased to be true. The press, 
too, was soon to supersede the pulpit in the direction of public opinion. 
But our preachers have the advantage. They publish weekly to ad- 
miring circles ; at the year’s end, they throw their ten or twelve ser- 
mons into a book, and not only claim, but find, a hundred readers for 
every hearer who listened to the oral address. ‘ Thirtieth thousand” 
is a notice not uncommon on the title page of such volumes. We have 
gone very carefully over a good many of these lately, and have, in 
most instances, discovered that in point of literary merit, directness 
of practical aim and purpose, close dealing with the conscience, and 
vivid views of the ways and works of God, the sermons fall very far 
short of the expectations raised by the names of their authors. 

Mr Caird’s Sermons were handed to us as reviewers, and we read 
them, biased we confess, but that only by the honest look of the 
volume. 

The sermons are eleven in number, and bear evidence of having 
been preached by Mr Caird in the ordinary course of pulpit ministra- 
tion. In glancing over the contents, we did not much like the title 
of Sermon III.—* Spiritual Influence.” Looking at the text, we 
would rather have had the more precise and expressive term, “ Re- 
generation,” as the heading. And on reading the discourse itself, we 
felt that, in so far as the thorough handling of one of the most im- 
portant doctrines of practical theology is concerned, this discourse 
must be held defective. We looked in vain for the treatment of the 
state of mind hinted at in the “ marvel not”—or of the momentous 
suggestions in the “ must be born again.” It is clear, however, that 
the preacher’s mind is fixed on the Spirit’s work. Throughout the 
sermon, the need of His presence and power, in order to the turning 
of the soul to God, is distinctly stated. The sermon on the “ Self- 
Evidencing Nature of Divine Truth,” is much more to our taste. 
The subject is a favourite one with Scotch preachers. Mr Caird’s 
mode of illustrating it bears witness to gifts for which we had not 
thought him distinguished. We like the plain recognition, at page 8, 
of the ‘latent beliefs, dim inarticulate yearnings, unexplained hopes 
and aspirations,” as native to the soul of man. The preacher who 
studiously ignores this from the dread of heresy on the doctrine of 
human depravity, loses all hold for good on those natures which are 
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even naturally generous and noble. Besides, he departs from the teach- 
ing of Scripture, in thus pledging himself to what Chalmers, in strong 
words, used to call “buckram orthodoxy,” and he misses the dis- 
tinction in theology between the performance of things agreeable to 
the law of God, and things acceptable to God Himself. ‘The recog- 
nition of this distinction will show us, too, how Rom. ii. 12-15 might, 
in pressing the need of an atonement, be urged as an aggravation of 
the guilt of the Gentiles. In this sermon, Mr Caird gives us a clear 
statement of the forensic view of the sinner’s justification before God. 

The discourse on “ Self-Ignorance,” has more of practical power in 
it, than either of those to which we have referred. Remarks like the 
following, bear testimony both to the earnestness and faithfulness of 
the preacher,‘ There is a peculiar secrecy about our sins. Bodily 
disease or injury, in the great majority of cases, manifest its presence 
by pain. But it is the peeuliar characteristic of moral disease, that 
it does its deadly work in secret. Sin is a malady which affects the 
very organ by which itself can be deteeted ; it creates the darkness 
amid which it injures us, and blinds the eye of its victim in the very 
act of destroying him.” ‘One reason why the sinful man does not 
‘ understand his errors’ isthat sin can be truly measured only when 
it is resisted. It is impossible to estimate the strength of the principle 
of evil in the soul, till we begin to struggle with it.” ‘ It tends greatly 
to increase this insensibility to the progress of sin in the soul, that, as 
character gradually deteriorates, there is a parallel deterioration of the 
standard by which we judge of it. As sin grows, conscience declines 
in vigour.” The mode in which he illustrates this subject, supplies 
a good specimen of the use which is made throughout the volume, of 
a well-trained fancy in setting forth truth. After reading Sermon X1., 
in which the necessity of a personal spiritual qualification, in order to 
the right performance of spiritual work—that is to the recognition of 
religious duty and the enjoyment of religious privileges—is exceedingly 
well put, we turned to Sermon IV., on “the Invisible God.” ‘The 
subject is a difficult one, and, on the whole, is well treated, especially 
when he shows how Jesus in His sacrifice and sufferings revealed the 
Father. 

The sermon which follows this one—‘ The Solitariness of Christ’s 
Sufferings,” we reckon among the best in the volume. The different 
elements which went to fill the bitter cup of Immanuel’s suffering are 
set, with much ability, in thoroughly practical lights. Sermon X. is 
characterized by great good sense, in handling a subject on which 
much keen feeling has recently been exhibited. It may be regarded 
as a well weighed protest against those small efforts after ritualism, 
which some Scottish ministers have lately paraded. We beg to com- 
mend it to the attention of these esthetic and ritualistic leaders of the 
people ! 

We have never had an opportunity of looking on the class of hear- 
ers whom Mr Caird has gathered around him, but we should say, 
that if the sermons now glanced at are to be regarded as specimens 
of his weekly ministrations, he is not the preacher for the poor of the 
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people—for those great masses of men to be met with in our large 
towns, for whom the pretty fancy, the sparkling figure, the well turned 
period, and nicely trimmed sentence, have no attraction. He very 
seldom ventures on such strong modes of expression as come home to 
them at once, but from which more refined natures turn away. Only 
twice, we think, has he, in these sermons, trusted himself with such 
expressions, and these are wrought out in a way not to shock so-called 
fine feelings! ‘“ Conscious guilt is but the inward reflection of Divine 
wrath, the shadow of the darkened brow of God cast upon the spirit 
of man.” “Sin was to Him as if the mask were torn off, anda 
skeleton face revealed in all its hideousness—as if a flower-strewn 
bank was laid open, and a nest of serpents disclosed beneath.” We 
miss another element of strength, which will ever be found character- 
istic of great and successful preachers to the multitude—we mean 
much use of the very words of the Bible. Mr Caird seldom quotes 
Scripture. Yet it should never be forgotten, that however attractive 
man’s views of God’s words may be, these words are the seed which 
take hold of the heart. 

As these sermons are to be regarded as virtually the first appeal which 
the author has made toall denominations, either to acknowledge or reject 
his claims to a standing before the public, not inferior to that which he 
holds in the estimate of the Church to which he belongs, he may expect 
much free criticism. His theology will bear rigid examination ; and 
the literature of his discourses will, we are persuaded, be found equal, 
in some cases superior, to what any of our present most accomplished 
popular preachers can lay claim to. We like to meet with one evidence 
and another of his acquaintance with current literature, and with the 
generalisations, at least, of natural science. It might, however, have 
been as well, had he not sometimes brought modes of expression from 
quarters not much in harmony with his themes. Thus he speaks of 
“the sorrowfullest thing under heaven,” and of “ the poorest wretch 
who shrinks into poverty’s squalledest den.” 

But enough. If these be blemishes. they are very small ones. We 
cordially thank Mr Caird for his very welcome and able contribution 
to religious literature. “The Sermons” will find their way into other 
households than those of the Church to which he belongs. To many 
it will seem high commendation if we affirm, as we do, that the author’s 
celebrated discourse, on “ The Religion of Common Life,” appears to 
us inferior to any one of the sermons now reviewed. 
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1V.—1. Lettres de la Mére Agnés Arnauld, Abbesse de Port-Royal. 
Publiées sur les Textes Authentiques, avec une Introduction. Par M. 
Prosper Faucere. Paris: B. Duprat. 1858. Pp. xxxiv., 528 
and 543. 

2. The Jansenists: A Chapter in Church History. By S. P. Tre- 
GELLES, LL.D. London: Bagster and Sons. Pp. 98. 

3. History of the so-called Jansenist Church of Holland. By the Rev. 
J.M. Neate, M.A. Oxford: Parkers. 1858. Pp. 411. 


On two memorable occasions, at the interval of some centuries, have 
England and France been agitated by religious movements of a 
powerful, but widely contrasted character. In the end of the fourteenth 
century, when the Papal ‘ captivity” at Avignon, and the great 
schism, which followed soon after the return of Gregory XI. to Rome, 
had shaken men’s confidence in the claims of the alleged successors 
of St Peter, we find the views of Wickliffe, struggling for a Biblical 
reformation of the Church, obtaining extensive acceptance in Eng- 
land. In France, on the other hand, while a reformation of the 
Church “in head and members” was loudly demanded, and _prevail- 
ing ecclesiastical abuses were freely condemned, we find the ablest 
reformers, as D’Ailly, De Clemangis, and John Gerson, all limiting 
their views to such changes as could be effected by Church authority, 
without recognition of Scripture as the supreme standard of appeal. 
In practical furtherance of such principles, the Councils of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basle, were convened, and in them Gerson and his 
associates had full opportunity of showing how far they were prepared 
to go in reform. The schism was terminated by the removal of the 
contending Popes ; the superiority of a General Council to the Bishop 
of Rome was affirmed, and many excellent arrangements of eccle- 
siastical detail were made. But the unfettered use of the Bible by the 
laity was denied; the Bohemian demand of the cup in the Eucharist was 
refused, and the two most eminent continental advocates of Bible refor- 
mation, Huss and Jerome of Prague, were committed to the flames. 
The great Councils of the fifteenth century have found many admirers 
among moderate Romanists. ‘The most elaborate recent history of 
these Councils, by Von Wessenberg, formerly Bishop of Constance, 
was written in support of his views as an influential member of the 
reforming party among German Romanists. But, while due praise 
is given to the honesty of these reformers on a conciliar basis, we 
must rejoice that the practical failure of their persevering efforts to 
purify the Church operated as a beacon to the Continental and British 
reformers of the next century, and, with other reasons, led them to 
take their decisive stand, not on Church authority, but on Bible law. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, England and France 
were again agitated by religious movements. The mighty experience 
of the Reformation had intervened. On this side the Channel we see 
the principles of the Reformation developed in the most solid, power- 
ful, and profound manner, by the Puritans. If the great writers of 
that school were generally deficient in the mastery of style, which 
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has won for Hooker and Taylor, for Barrow and South, a foremost 
place in the history of our literature, they were distinguished for all 
other qualities, which are to be looked for in great thinkers and 
illustrious divines. Their Apologetics may be less valuable than 
those of succeeding theologians; their Exegesis may be inferior to 
that of those who possess the larger experience and more varied helps 
of later days; but their dogmatic, controversial, and practical writ- 
ings, must always retain a primary place in our estimation, and vin- 
dicate their superiority to opposing schools of religious thought. 

Contemporaneous with the Puritan development of British Pro- 
testantism, was the Jansenist development of Continental, and espe- 
cially of French, Romanism. The Augustinian element, which, in 
the Middle Ages, had characterized all who sought the religious 
good of the community, whether, like Anselm, Bernard, and A Kempis, 
they merely endeavoured to make the most and the best of the exist- 
ing Church system, or, like Tauler, Janow, and John Wessel, they 
laboured for a less or greater measure of ecclesiastical reform, was 
not all absorbed by Protestantism, was not all extinguished by the 
Council of Trent. Even in that Council voices were raised in behalf 
of more evangelical views than the assembled fathers sanctioned in 
their decrees. One of these friends of scriptural truth was Michael 
Baius, Professor of Theology at Louvain, who afterwards incurred 
the enmity of the Franciscans, and, through their influence, seventy- 
nine propositions, extracted from his writings, were condemned by a 
bull of Pius V. in 1567. Augustinian views had been extensively 
propagated in the Netherlands by the Brethren of the Common Life, 
as Ullmann, Schmidt, and others, have shown ; and in the same uni- 
versity where Baius taught, Cornelius Jansen was first a student, and 
afterwards a theological professor, before he was elevated to the 
bishopric of Ypres. 

Jansen, and his fellow-student de Hauranne, Abbé of St Cyran, 
undertook the cause of Church Reform, the former devoting himself 
to doctrine, the latter to worship and practice. The chief work of 
the former was his “ Augustinus,” from which five propositions were 
formally condemned, by a “ Constitution” of Innocent X. in 1653, 
as ‘ heretical,” and some of them “ blasphemous and accursed.” 
Jansenism has for the last two centuries been a recognised party in 
the Romish Church. It has given birth to every effort after reform 
in that Church; it has produced the struggles of Febronius and his 
supporters for a National German Catholic Church; the reforming 
exertions of Ricci and the Synod of Pistoia; and the evangelical 
labours of Sailer, Bishop of Ratisbon, Martin Boos, Lindl, and others, 
in the latter end of the last and the beginning of the present century. 

It was in France that Jansenism attained its highest distinction, 
and produced its most distinguished men. Of French Jansenism, 
Port-Royal was the intellectual centre. If Jansenism produced no 
great pulpit orator—if it left to Jesuits and Oratorians the high places 
of ecclesiastical rhetoric, in almost every other department of religious 
literature it gave birth to men of the highest distinction. If the Bene- 
dictines of St Maur were the more learned, the Port-Royalists were 
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the more immediately and generally intellectually influential. A 
community, where Tillemont was the church historian, Antoine 
Arnauld the indefatigable controversialist, Nicole the writer on prac- 
tical religion, De Sacy the translator of the New Testament, Rollin 
the instructor of youth, and Racine the poet both for the world and 
the Church, was a centre of the most powerful influence over intellect. 
Its zenith of fame was reached when in Pascal it produced a leader 
of thought, a master of style, worthy as the third great prose writer 
of France to rival in sway, but to counteract in tendency, the sensual 
Rabelais and the sceptical Montaigne. 

M. Cousin has remarked—* The French women of the seventeenth 
century were not less remarkable than the men; there were then, 
even in the austere retreats of religion, women great alike in mind 
and in heart, who, doubtless, had not the literary ability of authors 
by profession, but who have written much, because it was the prac- 
tice of the time, and who could net write in a mediocre manner, with 
the thoughts and the feelings which were their characteristics.” 

The Arnaulds occupy a prominent place in the religious and lite- 
rary histcry of France during the seventeenth century. That member 
of the family, whose correspondence is under review, Agnes, Abbess 
of Port-Royal, has been considerably thrown into the shade hitherto 
by her elder and more energetic sister, Marie Angelique, previously 
abbess of the same convent. In general church histories, Protestant 
or Romanist, Angelique is mentioned, to the exclusion of her sister.’ 
The same omission is found in Hallam and in Biographical Diction- 
aries. ‘This may be partly accounted for by the fact, that the Letters 
of the elder sister were published upwards of a century ago, while 
those of Agnes, with the exception of about thirty, have hitherto 
remained in manuscript. La Mere Agnes wrote, besides the contents 
of these volumes, several Treatises on Practical Religion, which, in 
manuscript, passed under the notice of Racine, while engaged upon 
his History of Port-Royal. He has characterised her as “ distin- 
guished by the elevation and the solidity of her mind.” 

Some years ago, M. Faugere distinguished himself by giving to the 
world the first thoroughly accurate edition of the “ Thoughts” of 
Pascal, which Vinet, elaborately criticising it, termed “a work con- 
siderable in every sense of the term.” This was followed by a volume 
on Pascal’s sisters, Jacqueline and Madame Perier. The work before 
us is a continuation of the same meritorious researches on “ The 
Sanctuary of Jansenism,” as Voltaire called Port-Royal. 

M. Faugere has prefixed an interesting introduction, and has fur- 
ther given a number of annotations on the volumes. These notes, 
however, are by no means sufficiently numerous to make the work 
thoroughly intelligible to the reader. He ought to have given refer- 
ences to the passages of Scripture quoted, especially as these are 
sometimes inexact, as given from memory; and a reader, even if 
well acquainted with the Romish Bible, whether the Vulgate or the 


1 Gieseler makes only one sister of Dr Arnauld Abbess of Port-Royal. 
Reuchlin, in his article on the Arnaulds in Herzog’s Cyclopedia, calls Agnes 
merely a nun. 
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French version, may be at a loss to know what part of Holy Writ is 
referred to. 

The reader will, of course, not expect to find in this Correspon- 
dence, which embraces a period of forty-five years, from 1626 to 
1671, the year of the writer’s death, the variety or the secular in- 
terest of the nearly contemporary Letters of Madame de Sevigné. 
The sphere of Agnes Arnauld was far more limited, and her mind 
was at once less powerful and less cultivated than that of the literary 
marquise, of whom Sainte-Beuve has said that, “ without wishing or 
suspecting it, she has raised herself by her Letters to a foremost place 
among French writers.” 

In these two volumes are contained 637 letters with date, and 114 
undated. Many of them however, are very brief notes comprised in 
a few lines. The various members of the Arnauld family, as might 
have been expected, occupy a very large place among those, to whom 
the letters are addressed. A large number, also, are written to 
various members of the community of Port-Royal, and some to ladies, 
purposing to join themselves to that institution. In these she shows 
herself careful to give accurate pictures of what the conventual life 
really was, that they might enter upon it fully prepared. In the 
letters to nuns, all excessive austerity in treatment of the body is dis- 
couraged, and the attention is directed to the state of the soul’s health. 

Of the external transactions of the period comprised in these 
letters we have scarcely a glimpse. The wars in which France was 
involved in are referred to in passing, when danger threatens a re- 
lative of her correspondents. The troubles of the Fronde are alluded 
to, when they involve the partial dispersion of the inmates of Port- 
Royal. Though contemporary with the commencement of the most 
brilliant era in French literature, there is no allusion to works of a 
secular character. Though centemporary with at once the most dis- 
tinguished writings of the French Calvinists, and the most atrocious 
series of restrictive and oppressive measures against them, there is 
scarcely a reference to the existence of a Protestant Church in France. 

The chief merit in these volumes is in the natural way in which 
they bring before us, during the changes of nearly half a century, the 
life of the religious women of Port-Royal. They give us a full and 
striking portraiture of the life of that community, first in its undis- 
turbed tranquillity, and afterwards when the clouds began to thicken, 
and the storm of royal fury fell upon the unoffending sisters. 

Agnes Arnauld died at the age of seventy-eight. She did not 
live to see the last bulwark against the persecution of Port-Royal 
struck down, by the death of the Duchess de Longueville, or to behold 
the exile of her illustrious brother Antoine to the Spanish Nether- 
lands. Her last letter, dated 10th February 1671, only nine days 
before her death, though then so feeble that she was obliged to dic- 
tate it, and could not sign it, betrays no marks of mental feebleness. 
It is addressed to Pavillon, Bishop of Alet, one of the four Jansenist 
prelates who refused to subscribe the formula of condemnation of the 
five propositions enjoined by Alexander VII. 

The work of Dr Tregelles is somewhat enlarged from the article 
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which appeared in the “ Journal of Sacred Literature,” from his pen. 
It contains a compressed, but accurate and interesting account of 
Jansenism and Port-Royal, and in the absence of a more elaborate 
work, may be thoroughly recommended to the general reader. We 
are surprised to find in this and the volume immediately to be noticed, 
no reference to Sainte-Beuve’s elaborate work on Port-Royal. The 
little book of Dr Tregelles is concluded by an account of a visit paid 
in 1850 to the Jansenist archbishop of Utrecht; and is agreeably 
illustrated by portraits of Jansenius, St Cyran, and Angelique Arnauld, 
and a view of Port-Royal, taken from old prints. 

Mr Neale’s book is of a much more ambitious character. It con- 
tains a history of Jansenism, an account of the Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life, and an extended notice of the Archbishoprie of Utrecht, 
from its foundation. The Jansenist Church of Holland occupies 
about one-half of the volume. 

Mr Neale’s Tractarian views are well known, and the reader of his 
volume will not be surprised to meet with strong expressions of Anti- 
Protestant opinion. Thus he gladly anticipates, that at the com- 
mencement of next century, Holland will be a Romanist country; 
he terms the brutalities of Alva less shocking than the partisan ex- 
cesses of some obscure patriot chiefs ; and he speaks of a Dutch prelate 
having escaped, by a natural death, the crown of martyrdom, during 
the Stadholdership of William the Silent! It is amusing to find the 
complacency with which he dismisses the authorship of “ the Imita- 
tion of Christ,” as a “settled point among ecclesiastical scholars,” that 
it must be adjudged from A Kempis! ‘To whom he wisely does not 
add! We read in Mr Neale’s volume of Philip II. being king of 
Germany ; of Margaret of Pavia being ruler of the Low Countries ! 
Desirious to have a hard hit at French Calvinism, he tells us that 
Aubertin and Blondel were silenced by the work of Arnauld and 
Nicole onthe Eucharist, which first appeared in 1664. But Death 
had silenced Aubertin in 1652 and Blondel in 1655! 

The style of Mr Neale is at times very ambitious, at times very 
slovenly. We read in his volume of a “ village which the French 
would call a pays riant;” of “the age and infirmities of eighty-two ;” 
of “ one of the most prononce” (more than once); of “* words in the same 
sentiment ;” of “a crowd of works deluging Holland ;” of (rather 
an equivocal expression) “ excellent priests being turned out from that 
institution ;” of ‘*a Church so tremendous in its Cistertian and Tran- 
sitorial sternness!” If any advanced class in the National School at 
East Grimstead be taught composition, a clever boy or girl may soon 
write better English than the “* Warden of Sackville College !” 

It is fantastic inaccuracy in Mr Neale to quote the Psalms used by 
dying Jansenists from the Prayer-Book version, of whick, doubtless, 
these worthy Dutchmen had never heard. The quotations ought, in 
all historical accuracy, to have been from the Vulgate. 

Mr Neale, however, has given to the world a volume, which, in spite 
of its un-Protestant tone and questionable English, is worth reading. 
He has obviously composed some parts in a great hurry, or he would 
have given a correct statement of the number of Baius’ propositions 
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condemned by the Roman See—not 76 but 79. But his sketch of 
Van Espen, his account of the Council of Utrecht in 1763, and his 
narrative of the opposition of the Dutch Jansenists to the Immaculate 
Conception are very interesting. In support of some startling assertions 
which he makes, he adduces no authorities, and beyond Tractarian 
circles, Mr Neale’s word will not convince men of the contrary, to 
what they have hitherto accepted as true. In parting with this 
gentleman, we would advise him to study German, of which he is 
obviously ignorant, and to endeavour to acquire an unpretentious, 
forcible, and uninvolved style. 


Encyclopddie und Methodologie der Theologischen Wissenschaften. Von 
Dr H. R. Hacensacu. 5th Edition: Leipzig. 


WE have much pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to 
a new edition of Dr Hagenbach’s admirable work, and in indicating 
the scope of it to all engaged in the scientific study of theology. 

The author does not profess to furnish a complete knowledge of 
all that is important in the domain of Theology. Such a work would 
be too large to be available for students. He rather aims at mapping 
out the domain, that the student may find in his work both a guide 
and excitement to study. The problems which he seeks to solve are 
two :—first, and more generally, to distinguish the province of theo- 
logical science, and mark out its relation to other sciences; second, 
to define particularly the mutual relations of the different departments 
of theology. In the German Universities, a course of lectures upon 
these two questions is the ordinary introduction to the study of theo- 
logy, and is well-fitted to impart definiteness of aim to the student. 
In the first or general division of the work, Dr Hagenbach vindicates 
the claim of theology to rank as a science ; and defines its sphere and 
objects, insisting especially on the necessity of intimate acquaintance 
with the past history of the Christian Church, if we would either 
understand what her present theology is, or seek to determine what 
it ought to be. The relations of theology to classical education, to 
art, and to philosophy, are next treated of,—the last at considerable 
length, and with special reference to the various phases of philosophi- 
cal speculation in Germany. Our author insists that every system 
must be rejected by the Christian theologian which does not leave 
intact the facts of the distinct yet mutually connected existence of the 
Creator and His creatures, and of spirit and matter. “A god with- 
out a world, or wholly dissociated from it, is not the God of the 
Bible: a spirit which has no flesh to subdue is not the spirit of the 
living Christian : a freedom which knows nothing of the feeling of de- 
pendence is not the liberty of the children of God” (p. 65). In treat- 
ing of the various tendencies which theological inquiry has manifested 
towards Rationalism, Mysticism, and Supra-naturalism, and the posi- 
tion to be assumed by the student with respect to these, Hagenbach 
advocates a system of conciliation and eclecticism, by which all that 
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is good in each of these opposite tendencies may be combined, and 
finds the point of union for all in a deeper submission to the doctrine, 
and love to the person, of Christ. 

The second portion of the Encyclopedia opens with the discussion 
of the vexed question concerning the relative importance of the vari- 
ous branches of theological science, and the order in which they 
ought to be studied. As was to be expected from the history of 
German theology, Apologetics is not placed by him at the threshold 
of the curriculum, but occupies a subordinate position as an outpost 
of systematic theology. Whilst insisting that no really exclusive 
study of any one department is possible or desirable, he maintains the 
natural order of study for Protestant theologians to be,—1, Exegetical 
Theology; 2, Church History; 3, Systematic Theology, and 4, 
Practical Theology; the reasons for which are at once obvious and 
satisfactory. Each of these four great divisions is handled at con- 
siderable length, in such a manner as to present a connected view of 
the subdivisions, its past history, and the best method of prosecuting 
its study,—together with a valuable list of classified works (chiefly 
German) bearing upon each department. <A discussion of the manner 
in which this part of the subject is treated would demand longer 
illustrative extracts than we have space for. 

The work abounds with valuable hints both for the student and 
the pastor. ‘There are two subjects, however, on which the state- 
ments of Dr Hagenbach appear to us to require a guarded and careful 
scrutiny. The first is, his tendency to ascribe too much importance 
to the fact that the writers of Scripture, though inspired, were men, 
and to seek in their human nature an opening for criticism and con- 
jecture in the study of the Bible, which we cannot but regard with 
apprehension. The second is, a strong reactionary feeling against the 
use of confessions of faith, together with unwarranted contempt for 
the theology of the seventeenth century. 

The style of the work is varied and entertaining; distinguished for 
perspicuity and force, as well as freshness of illustration. ‘The greater 
part of the book has been issued in each edition almost in the same 
form as it appeared in the first, about 30 years ago, the chief altera- 
tions and improvements being additions to the lists of books and esti- 
mates of their value. In the present edition, Dr Hagenbach has 
endeavoured to embrace, so far as possible, the theological literature 
of Germany for the years 1854-56. This department of the Manual, 
both because of the great labour incurred and because of the great 
discrimination shown in it, is peculiarly important ; for of no literature 
can the witty warning of Niebuhr be more appropriately used than 
of the theological literature of his own country :—‘* Beware of read- 
ing without discrimination ; olus caused only that one wind to 
blow which should waft Ulysses home,—he bound the rest,—set free 
and conflicting with each other, they sent him hopelessly astray.” 





